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PREFACE 


Tigs book has been wiitten with those in view who 
are tiainmg for the teaching piofession and who wish 
to get some piactical knowledge of how schools aie 
oiganized, what some of the problems are, and how 
they can be met It is hoped also that here and there 
those who aie aheady engaged m the work of organi- 
zation may find some helpful suggestions 

I wish to expiess mj'' grateful thanks to Mr V D 
Ghate, m a , t d , for many helpful suggestions , to 
Mr J E Paikmson foi pei mission to leproduce from 
the Punjab Educational Joui'nal the plans of a school 
buildmg, of a science loom and of a hostel buildmg, 
to the Director of Pubhc Instruction, Punjab, foi 
permission to quote the toim of agreement for the 
employment of teacheis, taken fiom the Punjab 
Educational Code , to the Government of Madias for 
the loan of an aichitect’s diawmg on which Plan HE 
has been based , to Dr A L Sutherland for the form 
of medical inspection , and to Mr R M Chetsingli 
for suggestions 

W M Ryburn 

Kharar 
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'INTRODUCTION ) 

Organization is the embodiment of a spirit and of an 
ideaT"^ Accordmg to the aim that we have before us, 
so wall be the oiganization of our institution. In many 
places tn this- book readeis will find attitudes, relation- 
shipsj and ideals emphasized This is because I feel very 
strongly that such reahties are the foundations on which 
true and right organization must be built, and that 
unless such attitudes, relationships, ideals, and aims are 
right, and infused with goodivill as well as with psycho- 
logical knowledge, no organization or scheme of organi- 
zation ^vlll be worth the paper on which it is written 

Organization is not primarily a matter of arrange- 
ments, time-tables, schemes of study, t3Tpes of buildmgs, 
registers and curricula It is primarily a matter of our 
attitude to our work and to those with whom w wor^ 
The aim of our work, and the children with whom we 
work, are our first considerations Organization simply 
means the practical measures which we take to ensure 
that the system of work which we use will be of the 
gieatest possible assistance m carrymg out our aims, and 
of the greatest possible benefit to our children. 

I have purposely used the word ‘ with ’ — ‘ the children 
with whom we work ’ A school should first and fore- 
most be a cojpperatiye society This agam will be found 
to be emphasized throughout the book ; co-operation 
between headmaster and staff, among members of the 
staff, between headmaster and pupils, between teachers 
and pupils, and between the school and parents Our 
organization is a means to secure the smooth and effi- 
cient runnmg of this co-operative society- But the 
greatest care should be taken to see that, as far as m us 
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lies, none of the measures of organization we put into 
force shall he such as to mihtate in any shape or form 
against this spnit of co-operation oi to cause us to depart 
from the path to our aim 

Organizing and oiganization are msidious thmgs. 
Befoie we know where we aie, our desire to organize 
and oui busyness in organizmg have come between us 
and our pupils Immersed m schemes and circulars and 
papeis and legistration, we los^the peisonal touch and 
the per^nal contact which we should prize and cultivate 
above all else Everyone who has anything to do with 
organization undei stands this, and probably most of us 
have to confess that we have allowed our organization 
to be too much with us, oi rather that it has been given 
a wrong emphasis This bemg immeised in details and 
returns to the exclusion of the personal contact and the 
personal touch is piobably the giavest charge which can 
bo brought against the mspectorate of today And 
because of this the educational system tliroughout the 
country, and the childien of the country, are suffering 
The central fact in the school is the child, and our 
organization must do nothing to hinder the development 
of the child, but, on the other hand, must help forward 
that development This is why it is so important that 
the idea of the school as a co-operative society should 
be kept in view Each individual must have freedom for 
development along vvuth otheis, m the society of others, 
each doing his share and makmg his contribution The 
contributions of some will naturally be greater than 
those of otlieis It is only giadually that the child will 
come to realize that he is a member of a co-operative 
society Our school organization should be framed so 
tliat every activity, and all the work of the school, are 
directed townrds this double object of devclopmg the 
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spirit of co-operation and ability to work with others to 
bring about a certain lesult, and of the creation of a 
world in which the individual child shall have freedom 
to develop accordmg to his mterests and bent 

This development will naturally mclude all parts of 
his personahty and not simply the mental side It wHT 
includeTus^hysical, social, moial and spiritual develop- 
ment as well as his mental development For this reason 
those who are concerned with school organization 
must be concerned with aU arrangements which are 
made to ensure the child’s development m all these 
different directions The school is not performing its 
function if it neglects any of these The aim of the school 
should be to enable the mdividual to develop harmom- 
ously all the elements and powers of his nature, to give 
lum opportumty to use and subhmate all his mstmcts, 
to provide for the free expression of Ins mterests, and 
to seek to mculcate an ideal which wiU have a control- 
Img place m the pupil’s life, and so harmonize his powers 
and mstmcts, and harness them for the work of pursu- 
mg that ideal In other word^'^the aim before the 
school IS to produce m its pupils the harmomously and 
fully developed self, able to express itself m co-operation 
%vith others along the hne of its defimte mterest 

It IS the task of organization to make the school a 
imcrpcosm where the gro^vmg child is enabled to do this, 
and where he has the freedom to do this for himself with 
necessary help and gmdance Every measure of syste- 
mization and organization that is mtroduced mto a 
school should have this m view In so far as this aim 
and purpose is lost sight of, m so far will organization 
be preventing the school from carrymg out its 
real aim 
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Witli the right aim and the light co-operative spirit 
“behind the organization m a school, it is still very neces- 
sary for attention to be paid to d etail^ The successful 
organizer is one ivho pays attention to detail, and who, 
like gemus, has an infimte capacity for takmg pams 
This does not mean to say that the oiganizei is to bury 
himself in detail, but it does mean that he has to think 
out ahead what is likely to happen, and has to provide 
for the seemingly trifling httle details which will make 
or mar Ins organization Just as the finish tlie carpenter 
puts on the table he is making, or tlie tailoi on the dress 
he is making, makes all the diffeience to the completed 
30b, so do careful attention to detail and careful provi- 
sion for emergencies that may arise, mark the good 
organizer The slapdash man who tiusts to luck and the 
mspiration of the moment to pull him through will never 
have good organization One detail ovei looked will 
upset the whole time-table 

In saymg this it is necessary to enter a caveat against 
the unnecessary multiplication of detail.^ While good 
organization depends 'on 'careful attention to detail, it 
does not mean that we have to cieate details, especially 
details for other people to pay attention to This is one 
very general complaint that schools have against mspec- 
tors’ offices No detail should be lequued that is not 
essential, but every attention should be paid to all details 
which are essential Headmaster and staff have to 
decide for themselves which things m their particular 
school are essential 

Both headmaster and staff should be constantly on the 
look-out for ways and means of simplificationLof organi- 
zation It IS not always a mark of a well-organized 
school for it to have a great deal of organiza- 
tion machinery Tire machineiy may or may not be 
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necessary The impoitant thing is to see that the organi- 
zation IS working smoothly and haimomously towards 
the aim and purpose for which the school stands Modi- 
hcation which will mcrease simphcity and smoothness of 
workmg while not mterfermg with efficiency is always 
to he welcomed 
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THE HEADMASTER 

yTHE HEADMASTER holds the key position in a school ]ust 
as the captain of a ship holds the key position on a ship 
The headmaster is the co-ordmatm^ agency which keeps 
the balance, and ensures the harmomous development 
of the whole institution 3,He sets the t one of the school, 
and IS the chief force m moulding the traditions which 
develop as tune goes on tj It is essential therefore that he 
he not only a man of high character, but also that he 
be a man of , faith in his vocation, faith in his 

pupils, faith m human nature, and faith m his staff 
Perhaps no smgle characteristic is more important m a 
headmaster than the power of inspiring , mspirmg pupils 
to use all the opportumties provided^ drawmg out the 
'best that is m them, and mspirmg confidence m himself 
and his advice and ivisdom and goodwill; inspiring his 
staff with energy and life and mutual goodwill among 
themselves and confidence m himself as their leader 
(^gThis confidence m the headmaster is a most necessary 
element m any school which wishes to have any claim 
to be successful Again and again one finds a school 
handicapped simply because the headmaster has not 
been able to inspiie confidence m himself and mutual 
good feeling among his staff It goes without saying 
that a man cannot inspire confidence m himself unless he 
IS worthy of confidence But even where a headmaster 
IS personally woithy of confidence, it often happens that 
he fails to inspire that confidence in the rmnds of his 
staff and his pupils Inspirmg confidence is not simply 
a matter of being worthy of it That, to be sure, is half 
the battle, but the other half has to be fought and won 
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Iti jJje fin t plr-cc it j- .\ foi a headmaster to 

outu.ste a \ monUietJc miagin.iljon m Ins dealings with 
.'lalT and pap'h On the staO of <i school thcio aie 
;lv,a>, teaciKis of <hfTeicnt grades of education and 
itainna nt. of difjeient <ultuial bncltgiound, of diflei- 
ent ichgso*'' and «f different idcaK of life Tiie head- 
*n:’st(‘r*s fir-^i ta^k is to get to know his staff He must 
tr\ to und<r.'tand then social bnckgiound, their educa- 
tional b'cJa’iuuiuh and tlieii peisonal Instoiy, so tliat ho 
:nn\ be able s\ mijatbotitalK to undoistand their difllcul- 
‘ie‘ and tlnm reactions to life and its \aiJous situations 
This doc^ not mean tiiat lie is to hold an inquisition on 
tach member of Ins staff Tlie kno\\ lodge that he needs 
cannot be gamed all at once It will be gatlieiod as 
the ro'-ult of a long piocc*-*^. and as the lesult of cultivat- 
nig fnendl\ lelationships v ifh cacli mcmbci of the stall. 
Natui.illv ho V, ill not be equally fiiendly with every 
mcmbei of tlio staff, some v. ill attiact him moio than 
otheis But lie can maintain a fuondly aiUlude towards 
all members of the staff so that they may feel that he is 
sMnpathctic v ilh them and honestly tiics to understand 
ihcir jioint of mcv. and then difficulties It is most im- 
pcjrtant that this fiiendly and sympathetic attitude 
lov.ards the staff sliould be cultivated by the head- 
mas tci 

In the second place the headmastei should see to it 
that the principle of co-operation^ runs ihiough the 
whole of his dealings with his staff and, indeed, tlirough 
the whole oiganization and working of the school This 
IS a coiollniy fiom the fiiendly attitude The head- 
master should not look on himself as an autociat whose 
duty is simply to issue commands which are to be earned 
out by ilie mcmbei s of the staff on the good old prmciple 
of ‘ Tlieirs not to reason why ’ He is rather the leader 
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of a group, the members of which are all workmg 
together to accomphsh the same purpose Thus he will 
seek the co-operation of the members of his staff Father 
than issue commands to them When he thinks that 
changes ought to be made he will consult his staff. This 
consultation should be a real consultation, and not 
simply a matter of form where the headmaster makes a 
speech about what he wants to do, and makes it so clear 
that everybody has to agree with him, that no one ven- 
tures to express any criticism or any contrary opmion 
It IS not an easy matter to get true co-operation from 
the staff, and m most cases, for a while, members of the 
staff iviU be suspicious of a headmaster who tries to get 
It Teachers are so accustomed to the autocracy of the 
headmaster that many are afraid to voice their real opi- 
mons Others thmk it is no use domg so for no attention 
will be paid to what they say Others have grown so 
accustomed to other people domg their thinking for 
them that they have lost the capacity to think for 
themselves 

But in spite of difBculties the headmaster should aim 
at a real co-operation_ where the opmions and views of 
all shall be taken mto account, and where discussions, m 
connexion with the running and welfare of the school 
will result m a real poohng of opmion and experience 
There will he discussions m which all will have d real 
share, and which will not be merely the superimposed 
opmion of one man This means, of course, that the head- 
master must lay aside all aulociatic methods of manag- 
mg his school and dealing with his staff Real co-opera- 
tion and autocracy cannot work m harness together If 
a school is to be really successful, co-operation must oust 
autocracy. 
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Tlie question will peihaps be raised, ‘ What is the 
headmaster to do if he is veiy anxious to bung in some 
innovation which he is suie vull be foi the good of the 
school, but whose introduction is opposed by the staff ’ 
Admittedly the position may be difficult, the more so as 
many members of the staff who honestly thmk the pro- 
posal to be an unwase one will be afiaid to stick to their 
guns if they find that the headmaster is very keen on it 
In such a case the first thing that a headmaster ought 
to do is to reconsider his proposal If he has a majority 
against him theie is the possibihty that his proposal is 
defective If, however, after leconsideiation he is satis- 
fied that it wiU be for the good of the school, he can allow 
time for the proposal to be talked over The idea can 
be allowed to sink m gradually When the newness 
wears off, so will some of the opposition If the idea is 
really a good one this will go far to conquer opposition 
He should keep the matter before the staff but not try 
to force a decision 

In the second place he can ask the staff to give his 
idea or scheme a trial for a certam length of time, pro- 
mising that if it IS found that it really does not work he 
will be prepared to give it up Most teachers are rea- 
sonable bemgs and will agree to such a proposal As a 
matter of fact, although when a headmaster is new to a 
school he may come up agamst cases where there seems 
to be no other course of action except to impose an idea 
or a plan by means of his authority, as time goes on, and 
the friendly attitude and feehng of confidence to which 
we have referred have had time to grow up, the 
headmaster will find that the number of such cases 
dimmishes almost to vamshmg pomt 

There is one pomt m this connexion which a head- 
master should always remember when he first goes to 
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a school, and that is to go slowly a t first There may 
he many changes which he sees are necessary, but he 
will only make difficulties if he rushes at thmgs too 
quickly Let him give the staff, the pupils, and the 
parents tune to get to know him before embarkmg on 
any extensive programme of reform, and let him remem- 
ber that all such thmgs take time He will make much 
surer progress and also, m the long run, much qmcker 
progress, if he goes slowly at first and begins his changes 
very gradually New headmasters, and new mspectors 
too, sometimes think that they have to mark their advent 
by makmg as many changes as possible m the ways and 
work of then predecessors This is a mistake How- 
ever much changes may be needed, the headmaster will 
defeat lus own object if he tiies to rush thmgs 
The friendly attitude which we have stressed does not 
preclude straight speakmg or action if such become 
necessary The fimction of a friend is not that of bemg 
content ivith saymg pleasant thmgs and of glossing over 
shortcomings, though it is often understood to be such 
It is the part of a true friend to pull up his friend, sharp- 
ly if need be, when it may be necessary The head- 
mastei’s duty is to keep his staff up to the mark, and if 
he finds slackin g, carelessness, irr egularities or question- 
able practices he must his face a g ainst t hem without 
any shadow of weakness Cultivatmg the friendly atti- 
tude does not mearTbeconung easy-gomg or lettmg thmgs 
slide \Vhen necessary he must be prepared to speak or 
act sharply and to the point But this can be done m a 
sympathetic way with an undorstandmg of the charac- 
tei, environment, and conditions of the one at fault The 
friendly attitude winch exists will make the lebuke 
more keenly fell, and fai more effective. 
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As leader of his co-opeiative "'group it is the head- 
master’s duty to keep himself up t o the mark If he is 
not to be a blmd leader of the blind, he must keep him- 
self m touch 'With modem movements m education, with 
expel iments which are being tried out m different parts 
of India and m othei countries, "with new ideas m pure 
psychology and in educational psychology, with organi- 
zations, such as the New Educational Fellowship, which 
aim at keepmg their members, and the teachmg profes- 
sion abieast of modern thought and piactice m educa- 
tion He must subscribe "to and read as many diffeient 
types of educational and psychological magazmes as he 
can afford He must see to it that he keeps his own hb- 
rary, as well as the school one, up to date I have known 
headmasters who bought hardly a book from one year’s 
end to another Every headmaster who is worth his 
place wdl devote a definite amoimt of his salary to the 
purchase of books which will help and mspire him pro- 
fessionally He should make occasional visits to well- 
known experimental schools where pioneer work is 
bemg attempted as well as to good schools of the ordi- 
nary type He should always be on the look-out to 
secure speakers who have somethmg to say on educa- 
tion or human nature to address meetmgs which his staff 
will be able to attend In a word he must be alive and 
on his toes, fiUed with enthusiasm for his work and his 
school Unless he is ahve and unless he does do his best 
to keep abreast of what is gomg on m the educational 
world, how can he hope to help his staff to be ahve and 
mterested m their work 

The headmaster should also aun at estabhshmg a 
friendly r elationsh ip with his p upils , and at inspirmg m 
them the same confidence which he wishes to mspire m 
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his staff The question of discipline and the place of 
fear in discipline will be dealt with in a later chapter. 
Here let us say that if a headmaster is to have real suc- 
cess, and if he IS to make his school the force in the com- 
mumty which it ought to be, he must gam the confidence 
and trust of his pupils This again means that he 
must know them It is, of comse, impossible for him 
to know them as he can know the mdividual members 
of his staff, but that is the ideal at which he ought to aim 
This is an argument against a big school (It is only one 
of many such arguments ) When numbers m a school 
iise much above three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty, it becomes increasmgly difficult for a headmaster 
to know his pupils From this pomt of view therefore 
it IS better to have a small school 

The attitude of the headmaster to his pupils and his 
deahngs with them should be such that they will neither 
fear nor hesitate to come to him for advice and help, and 
that they iviU feel encomaged to brmg their personal 
problems to him If they are sure of receiving a sympa- 
thetic hearing from him, personal relationships will be 
budt up between the headmaster and the pupds which 
iviU give the former mvaluable opportimities for carry- 
ing out his educational ideals The more mdividual 
relationships are established m this way the more likely 
IS the school to achieve real success m its work I am 
assuming, of course, that the headmaster is a man of the 
highest moral character / 

The spirit of co-operation which is so necessary 
between headmaster and staff should also exist between 
headmaster and pupils, and between staff and pupils 
Tins is especially true of the older pupils The head- 
master should do his utmost to see that the old spuit of 
antagonism between teachei and taught which is still 
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found to such a large extent, is broken down, and that 
the pupils feel that they have a leal shaie in the school, 
its work and its organization This can best be done by 
a system of self-government, and by semor pupils bemg 
consulted by the headmastei This must not be simply 
a foimal gesture, but it must be real co-operation so that 
the pupils may feel that their help is really wanted, that 
then* suggestions and opimons are really valued, that 
attention is paid to them, and that they have a real share 
m the running of the school It is m the power of the 
headmaster to brmg about this featui'e of tiue co-opera- 
tion with his pupils 

The Headmaster as Teacher 

■\\A headmaster will normally be a specialist m one or 
two subjects, and these will therefore be the subjects 
which he himself will teach It is necessary of course 
that he do a fair amount of teaching himself, though not 
so much that he has not enough time for supervision 
work and office work In this connexion it might be 
well to urge that eveiy school should have a clerk In 
some States departments will not give grant-m-aid on_ 
the salaries of clerks, thereby discouragmg their use 
But most Government schools have them, and it is false 
economy m any school to try to do without a clerk The 
amount of office work deman ded by inspe ctors’ offices, a 
great deal of it petty routme work, is very great, and is 
steadily mcreasmg Registration work is important and 
must be carefully done and checked Accounts must be 
carefully kept If all this work falls on the head- 
master and on those .teachers who are qualified to 
help with it, it means that other sides of the school’s 
work suffer It does not leave the headmaster with the 
time necessary for supervision, and other teachers do not 
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have the time to devote to their work which they ought 
to have It is therefore soimd pohcy to employ a clerk 
even if the department cannot see the necessity and wiU 
not give grant-in-aid on his salary The extra financial 
burden will brmg in a big return 

The headmaster, then, should do a considerable 
amoimt of teachmg He should teach about 23 or 24 
periods out of 39 or 40 m the week. The subjects which 
he teaches will be those he has specialized m It is ad- 
visable for him to teach two subjects if possible, of which 
one should be English or Mathematics It is also, advisa- 
ble that the headmaster should take some periods m the 
lowest class in the school This holds good whether the 
school in question is a primary, middle or high school 
The headmaster should have five or six periods a week 
with the class where the majority of the pupils enter the 
school Tliere are two reasons for this In the first 
place it will be of great assistance to the headmaster xn 
getting to know his pupils He naturally has a much 
better chance of getting to luiow his pupils if he is teach- 
ing them every day. His experience of them will help 
him to check up on their progress, on their general be- 
haviour and on how they are makmg good as they move 
up the school He will have a good knowledge of their 
capabihties and character which will be of immense 
value to him as the pupils proceed through the school 
It IS difficult to over-emphasize the importance of the 
headmaster’s woikmg with his jumor pupils m this Way 
In the second place, as will be pointed out m the next 
chapter in connexion with the placmg of individual 
members of the staff, from the instructional pomt of 
\aew, the lowest class in the school is the most important 
Very often headmasters do not reahze this, and con- 
fine their attention to the class from which their pupils 
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Sit for Matriculation or to that class and the one before 
it The headmaster, if not the best teacher m the school, 
will be one of the best, and the 3muor classes ought to 
have the best teachers This is especially the case with 
English which is so often the subject which the head- 
master teaches From the pomt of view of right 
method, good pronunciation, good idiom, and geneially 
good teachmg of this subject, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the headmaster himself, if he is a teacher of 
Enghsh, should devote five or six periods a week to 
teachmg English to those who are beginnmg the subject 

If the headmaster teaches one subject only, then he 
will be able to take periods with the lowest class, with 
the highest class, and with a class half-way up the school. 
He will thus ensure that his finger is on the teaching of 
that subject, right through the school If he is teaching 
two subjects, he probably will not be able to distribute 
his work so widely But whenever possible an attempt 
to do so should be made ^ 

Supervision 

‘ Supervision should be comprehensive , its scope 
, covers all the activities of the school Probably few 
headmasters can claim complete success in this respect 
complete success is after all the portion of no one „ But 
when the conception of his duties is imduly narrow, then 
the headmaster’s supervision will miss its opportunities 
— ^his exertions and his influence will be partial m their 
effect There is no branch of the life of the school that 
shohld escape the headmaster’s survey, for aU contribute 
somethmg to the makmg or unmakmg of the pupil Not 
only then is the teachmg alone to be considered, but the 
occupations out of school, the games, the hostel life, the 
pupil’s sleep and diet, and the school work he does at 
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home , and these not only from the standpomt of his 
mtellectual development, but from that of his physical 
and moral development Undoubtedly the temptation 
of a headmaster anxious for exammation successes is to 
focus too entirely on the mtellectual progress of the boy, 
and upon that agam within a range too narrow and too 
shallow a depth ’ ^ 

A fair amount of the headmaster’s tune will be taken 
up with supervision work This will be of three kmds 
In the first place there is the supervision of registration 
work and accounts — a most necessary branch of super- 
vision work , m the second place there is the supervision 
of the teachmg work and of what is gomg on m the 
classes , m the third place there is the supervision of the 
morals and general development of the school, mclud- 
mg the supervision of the boardmg-house and of what 
goes on there This last work is most important 

Supervision of registration work and of accounts — 
All class registers should be called m once a month and 
checked by the headmaster He will know his teachers, 
and mU know whose work needs special attention and 
supervision But every register needs supervision It 
is remarkable how mistakes creep in At least once a 
term the admission and w ithdrawal re gisters should be 
checked Checking here is especially important durmg 
the first two months or so of the year when most admis- 
sions are made The property register should be check- 
ed once a term OfherlFegisters should be checked 
occasionally. 

With regard to accounts, the cash book should be 
vnritten up every day, the a cquitta nc^rpll entries should 
be completed on the day payments are made, and 

G Wyatt, School Organization, p 5 (Pamphlet No 17, 
published by Gulab Singh Sons, Lahore ) 
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provident fund sums paid m before the fourth of the 
month. It IS the duty of the headmaster to see that aU 
these thmgs are done Whatever accounts he h^ to 
present to jhis managmg committee or manager should be 
made up at the end of each month. Fee accounts should 
be checked when the attenda nce registers a re checked, 
and compared with the entries m the bank book The 
headmaster is ultimately responsible to his managmg 
committee or to the department for these sums, and even 
if he does not actually handle the money and keep the 
accounts himself, he must keep a careful and contmual 
check on the accoimts He must also check the con- 
tingenci es registe r at the end of each month, and satisfy 
bimself that all receipts are m order, and that such items 
as should be entered up m the property register or the 
hbrary register have been so entered, and that the 
details are correct Provident fund accounts should be 
occasionally checked with the bank books so that he may 
satisfy himself that all is m order He should see that 
once a year the mterest given by the bank is checked, 
and that all members of the fund are given a statement 
of the amount to their credit 
Various pupils’ funds such as the sports’ fund an d the 
hbrary fund will be under the control of the headmaster 
> irhe^does n^ keep them himself but delegates the work 
to the clerk or^ to senior teachers, he must see that fees 
collected for these funds are regularly deposited in the 
bank (this will be checked with the cash book) , ahd 
that accounts and receipts are all m order This agam 
should be done once a month The authorization of 
expenditiue of such fimds will be m the headmaster’s 
hands Care must be taken to see that only such expen- 
diture is authorized as is legitimate from the fund m 
question A headmaster cannot be too scrupulous in 
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this matter. These funds are trust funds, collected for 
defimte purposes, and should be spent on nothing but 
those purposes \ 

In connexion tvith the boardmg-house, registers must 
also be checked The boarding-house cash book must 
be checked each month, and also the attendance register . 
The boardmg-house property register should also Be 
checked once a term No item can be struck off this 
register nor the school property register without the 
authorization of the manager or managmg authority 

Supervision of teaching work — ^As far as the organi- 
zation of teachmg work is concerned, supervision will be 
made much easier if the staff is divided mto faculties as 
described in the next chapter Then the chairman of 
each faculty can assist the headmaster with the supervi- 
sion of the work of that particular faculty The head- 
master IS an ex officio member of every faculty and 
through the faculty meetmgs, especially at the begm- 
ning of the year and of each term, can supervise the 
drawmg up of syllabuses m different subjects right 
through the school, can give advice on problems that 
may arise in connexion mth different subjects, on 
methods bemg used and so on 

This however is not enough It is necessary that the 
headmaster pay regular visite to different classes as 
work is going on Tiven if semor teachers are assistmg 
in~0iis "'whrk, still the headmaster must personally see 
how class work is bemg carried on and how classes are 
vorkmg He does not need to make known a defimte 
programme of supervision, though it is better if he has 
a private one of his owja, which will give him some 
guidance as to the regularity of his visits to classes The 
headmaster should keep a suggestion book, divided mto 
sections for subjects and subdivided mto sub-sections for 
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classes In this he should note dowm suggestions which 
occur to him in the course of Ins supervision work and 
V'hich ho has passed on to the teacheis concerned This 
v.all help to sjstematizo his supeiwision work, and will 
enable him also to check up on pi ogress made 

The headmastei's visit to a classioom, if ho has esta- 
blished the co-opeiativo and fiiendly lelationslnp with 
Ins staff which we have indicated to bo so desiiable, will 
not be a foar-iaising ordeal for the teachei It will be 
an occasion when the toachoi will get help and when 
constructive suggestions aic made Tlie teachers ivill 
V. clcome visits 

The headmaster should never act m such a way that 
his Msits make the woik of the teacher harder He 
must be just He must take into account the material 
witli whicli tlio teachei is woiking He must take 
into account the nature, disposition and abihty of the 
teachei He should not be annoyed if the teacher 
cannot do what he himself cannot do He must 
undeistand tlie teacher’s point of view He should be 
careful not to tiy to ram his own ideas down the throat 
of tlie teachei Let him discuss matters afterwards with 
the teacher If the headmaster thinks certam methods 
used by the teachei aie wrong, then let him give the 
teacher a chance to explam why he is usmg those parti- 
culai methods, and then point out wheie he thinks they 
aie defective, and make his constructive suggestions 
Needless to say discussion and suggestions will not be 
made m front of the class If, as sometimes happens m 
the teachmg of Enghsh, a teacher is found to be teaching 
somethmg that is \vrong, that may be set right there and 
then , but it must be done carefully The co-operative 
spirit, of course, does not mean that the headmaster is 
not to pomt out faults where he finds them He would 
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not be faithful to his school or to his staff if he did not 
do so But it can be done m a friendly way Occa- 
sionally the headmaster should take a class for a model 
lesson if he finds that one is needed, or if he wants to 
explam how some new idea should be worked out 
Supervision o f written woik sho uld be carefully and 
systematically carried out Sometimes this may be done 
m class, but every now and then the exercise books of 
different classes m different subjects should be called m, 
and the headmaster should go through them to see what 
written work is bemg done, how it is being corrected 
by the teacher, and whether the pupils themselves are 
dealmg with their mistakes and correctmg them satis- 
factorily The headmaster may not have time to go 
through every book in every class m every subject, 
though if he can do this occasionally it is all to the good 
But by glancmg through some of them he can form an 
estimate of how work is bemg done, and if he finds defi- 
ciencies, he can then go through that particular lot of 
books more carefully He should pay more attention to 
those who have weekly reports (see Chapter VII) and 
to those whom he knows to be below standard He 
should sign the books he examines and make any 
remarks that he thinks may be useful for the pupil 
Examination papers should be supervised by the head- 
master He must watch papers to see that they are not 
too easy and not too hard He must go over answer 
papers occasionally to test the standard of markmg 
Sometimes bad work or madequate work by a teacher 
may be covered by an easy exammation paper or by 
easy maikmg This is a place where the faculty chair- 
man can be of great assistance to the headmaster The 
headmaster should occasionally set tests to different 
classes m subjects which he is qualified to test, and 
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should gel faculty chan men to give short tests in other 
subjects ^ 

The hendmaslei is also to contiol any pii vate tui tion. 
^^olk done by teacheis This will be refeired to again 
in Chaplei VII It may seem to be an infrmgement of 
the libcit> of the teachei that the headmaster should be 
able to control outside woik, but the headmaster is the 
best judge of how much work is requiied of each teachei 
in scliool, and thcrefoie of how much time the teacher 
can spaie foi outside tuition woik He also is the best 
judge of the suitability of teacheis for pupils One 
teachei will not be able to do so much with a paiticulai 
pupil as anothei teacher may be able to do, because of 
difTorences in temperament and skill The terms of 
prnate tuition should always be arranged thiough the 
headmaster who will then be able to see that the parent 
IS neilhei the victim nor the victimizei Tins airange- 
mont should be made plain to teacheis when they jom a 
school Tlic headmaster will be responsible for keepmg 
an eye on the work that is done and occasionally check- 
ing up on it 

General ‘ni'pct nision — Supervision by the headmaster 
must also be extended to other parts of school life besides 
finance, registration and teaching work The head- 
master is responsible for supervising the phys ^al activi- 
ties of the pupils of his school, especially the game s^ The 
organization of games will be dealt with m Chapter X 
If the school is divided up into groups as suggested 
there, the headmaster should not be attached to any par- 
ticular group, but should be free to go to any group 
When he goes to a group he should actively take part m, 
the game that is going on If he does this the pupils will 
enjoy Ins presence m their group He should be care- 
ful to see that the teacher in charge knows the rules of 
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the game that is hemg played, and that he is takmg 
charge of refereemg efficiently Teachers are often in- 
clined, especially with groups of smaller boys, to referee 
m a careless way They sometimes do not bother to 
learn the rules themselves, and therefore cannot con- 
trol the game properly, and sometimes they are ^ just^ 
caieless It takes all the pleasure out of a game, even 
for small boys, if it is carelessly controlled, besides bemg 
bad for the pupils The headmaster, therefore, on his 
visits to groups, should pay particular attention to this 
matter He should also pay attention to the smartness 
and aleitness of the group, and, if he find it lazy, 
should suggest afterwards to the teacher remedial 
methods to be adopted The headmaster may also give 
occasional demonstrations of mmor games, thus mtroduc- 
mg new games mto the school 
In this work 'pf supervising games, if there are men on 
the staff who aie keen athletes, the headmaster may get 
them to help him Each \vill have his own group, but 
may be given one or two other groups to supervise and 
visit now and then 

) Physical drill groups should be supei vised by the 
headmaster and" senior teachers m the same way 
unless theie is a trained drill-master on the staff Even 
so supei visory visits to groups by the headmastei are 
very necessaiy , 

The headmastei should pay occasional visits to house 
l^ctmgs, to meetings of htera ry societies and of 
Cross^Socmties^ He should keep an unostentatious eye 
on the programmes of such meetings, and should, as 
occasion arises, suggest improvements If there is a 
oj^rative soci ety in the school, it and its accounts must 
be caiefully supervised In fact the headmaster has to 
have his finger on every activity m his school 1ft is not 
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enough to stait new ventures and activities They need 
careful watching and nuising in the initial stages But 
they also need continual attention, otherwise the life will 
go out of them, and they will gradually lose their useful- 
ness and fade away 

Tlie headmaster has to watch the he alth ^f his pupils 
111 cases of chionic lUness he should call in the parents 
and suggest remedies or plans of action He should get 
regular reports from the school doctor or the school 
nurse He should do his best to see that parents act on 
the 1 ecommendations made by the doctor at the annual 
medical inspection 

^ ^Hostel supervision — If theie is a boarding-house m 
' connexion vnth the school, the headmaster is respon- 
sible ultimatel3^ for its conduct In some States the 
practice is for one of the teachers to be put m charge of 
the hostel, as one of his school duties Unless the 
numbei of boj's is very small this is not to be recom- 
mended If the number of pupils is at all large there 
should be a full-time superintendent of the hostel Even 
where departments discourage this by ivithholdmg 
grant-in-aid on the salary of such a superintendent, the 
moral and physical advantages of havmg such a person 
far outweigh the financial burden Needless to say it 
IS a very great help to the headmaster to have someone 
in charge of the hostel who can give his whole time to 
the 30b 

Every now and then the headmaster should examme 
the food supphed to the boarders, the cookmg arrange- 
ments, the kitchens and dmmg rooms, the arrangements 
for washmg dishes , and the dishes and cutlery He 
should go into the question of diet with the superinten- 
dent, and see that it is the best that can be supphed for 
the money that is bemg paid He should pay regular 
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Visits of inspection to the hostel to see that it is kept 
clean and tid^, that hostel rules are bemg kept, and that 
j^^thing ob]ectionable is gomg on These visits should 
take place at different times, during school hours, at 
meal times , m the evemng , at night He should paj^ 
special attention to washin g and smutty arrangements, 
and, especially m the hot weather, to the arrangements 
for supphes of drinking water He should also pay 
attention to the way m which pupils sle^, seemg that 
doors and \vindows remam open when they sleep inside, 
that they do not sleep with sheets or blankets pulled 
right over their heads, that sufficient tune is allowed for 
sleep and that regular hours are observed Naturally 
he wiU also supervise the health of the boarders and be 
kept regularly posted concemmg pupils who are ill 
In connexion wth the hostel the headmaster also has 
to supervise carefully the account s , fee accounts, food 
accounts, contmgencies account, hostel cash book, 
property register, and any other register kept m the 
hostel He wll see the attendance register every now 
and^ign In connexion with the hostel his work will 
not be difficult %vith a good supermtendent, but even 
v/ith the best supermtendent, he must give continual 
supervision to all phases of hostel life and work 

While all that has been discussed is important and 
must be done, it must be remembered that the mam 
object of supervision m the mmd of the headmastei 
should be to see that his school is, as far as possible, 
^accomphshing t he ideals which he and his staff have 
^t before themselves He must not allow his vision of 
Eis ideal to~ be "obscured by the numberless little trees 
wth which he is surrounded, and to which he has to 
pay attention More important than the question of 
whether such and such a task has been performed, is the 
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question of whether the pupils are learning t o thinlc for 
^emselves, to feel for themselves, to act for themselves. 
Are they being given the chance to develop all sides 
of their natures Is fear bemg diiven out of their 
hves ? Ts their education related to their hves and 
environment Is the tiainmg which they aie gettmg 
in school gomg to enable them to be better citizens of 
their village, of their town, of them countiy, of the 
world Are they bemg given true ideals of patriotism 
and internationalism Will they be so eqmpped m mmd 
and soul that when they go out fiom school into the 
world they ivill be able to meet and mould the changmg 
situations that will confront them there, and so make 
a worthy contribution to their day and generation ’ 
This IS the kmd of question which the headmaster should 
always have at the back of his mmd, mouldmg his atti- 
tude and his methods His supervision should be gmded 
by such ideals, and he should always be ready to 
encourage all forces and methods which make for the 
accomplishment of his ideals and to discourage aU that 
would tend to nullify his efforts m that direction 

The Headmaster and the Parent 

The relation of the school to the parent wiU be dealt 
with moie fully m Chapter XV Suffice it to say here 
that the headmaster should take every opportimity 
which presents itself of gettmg mto touch, and keepmg 
m touch, with the parents of his pupds Needless to say 
he should always treat parents with scrupulous courtesy 
when they come to the school Sometimes, especially 
m rural areas, headmasters are mchned to be cavaher 
and impatient with parents Nothmg, of course, could 
\ be a greater mistake and nothing will destroy a head- 
master’s real influence more qmckly Every considera- 


2 
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tion should h)e shown to parents even when they are, as 
they often are, exasperatmg The headmaster should 
take full advantage of such opportumties as are provided 
hy ‘ Parents’ Days ’, pnze -givmgs^ and functions of 
different~soi^ to^ get m toxich'vntE" the parents and to 
geTToTmow them. The school should always he open 
f or the pj^,to_3nsit, and for those who come m from distant 
villages there should be arrangements made so that, if 
they wish to, they may stay overnight m the hostel 

Textbooks 

One important department of a headmaster’s work is 
the choosing of the textbooks which aie to be used m 
the school He should always choose textbooks m 
consultation with the semor teachers of the subject 
concerned In fact changes m textbooks should first be 
discussed m the facul ty meetin g, and the headmaster 
could be especially mvited to attend the meetmg at 
which the subject is commg up The headmaster has, 
however, to be on his guard lest changes are made too 
frequently The financial burden on parents is some- 
times increased when there are too frequent changes m 
books, especially where there are a number of children 
m the family When dissatisfaction with any particular 
textbook IS expressed, the faculty concerned should get 
samples of all, or of a number of the books sanctioned 
by the department and should go through them care- 
fully This, of course, cannot be done at a meeting It 
must be done beforehand The headmaster should also 
go through them, and then at the meetmg a decision may 
be made which will be confirmed by the headmaster. 
The final responsibility for introducing a new textbook 
rests vith the hcadmasteT, but he will be guided by the 
opmiOns of his specialists m subjects in which he is not 
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a specialist, and even in subjects where he is a specialist 
he will take into consideration the opinions of others 
who are teaching the subject, as expressed in the faculty 
meeting 

In choosmg a textbook there aie seveial consideia- 
tions which have to be kept m mind 

(i) Is it ■vj:iU£n in sucli a v^ay that the pupils will be led to 
think f or t hemselves, or does it simply spoon-feed them ’ 

fii) Are the language and style good and clear ? Is it written 
in such a way that it can be easily understood ’ 

(lu) Is it suggestive of hnes of study and activity ’ Does it 
suggest waj's of self-expression to the pupils ’ Does it 
make any appeal to their init iative ’ 

(iv) Does it Correia^ ^vlth other subjects oi does one, in read- 
mg it, forget tliat there is any other subject but the one 
^vlth which the book is deahng ’ 

(v) Does it cover the sylla bus s ufficiently well ’ 

(vi) Is it accuraj^ Are the facts correct ^ — 

(vji) Is it suitable for the class and age for which it is sup- 
posed to be written ’ Is it graded properly ’ 

(via) Does it lend itself to particular methods m use in the 
school (e g the Dalton Plan) ? 

(ix) Is It well ill ustrated ^ 

(x) Is it well prj^ed m good t5^e ’ 

(xi) Other thmgs bemg equal, is it cheap ^ 

All these thmgs the headmaster will take into con- 
sideration m finally deciding on a textbook Once 
havmg decided he would give the book a fair trial, 
and resist the blandishments of those who wish lum to 
introduce other books If he has carefully made up his 
mind after examinmg all available books then he should 
give the new book at least two or three years to prove 
itself He will meanwhile be watching to see whether it 
comes up to expectations or not 
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Selection 

The final decision m the selecting of members of the 
staff of a school will usually rest with the managmg 
comrmttee, 'or, if they have delegated this power, with 
the manager In the case of Government schools the 
matter will be settled m accordance with the practice 
m vogue m different States But whether the school 
IS a privately managed one or a Government one, the 
appomtmg authority should always take the headmaster 
mto consultation when new appOmtments to the staff 
are bemg made, and should, imless there are very good 
reasons to the contrary, act on his advice He knows 
his staff and his school, and is therefore better able to - 
judge what type of teacher will best fit mto his team 
He knows the work which has to be done, and therefore 
is the best judge of whether a candidate is suitable for 
the vacant position or not In privately managed schools 
a gieat deal of friction could often be avoided i£ it were 
a rule in makmg appomtments for the managmg com- 
mittee or the manager to consult with the headmaster 
When a new appointment is made the new teacher 
should be on probation for a fixed period It is probably 
best to make this period a year This is to the advantage 
of both school and teacher It is often difficult for. a 
teacher to tell how he is going to fit mto new conditions 
and the new school m a shorter peiiod It takes some 
time to get to know his headmaster and 'his colleagues 
on the staff On the other hand, it is often difficult to 
tell whether a teacher is gomg to be suitable or not in 
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a shorter period A year gives the headmastei a good 
chance to evaluate the probationer’s woik, and to decide 
whether he is the man for the position or not During 
this period of probation either the management or the 
teachei is at hberty to termmate the connexion at short 
notice When, at the end of the period of probation, the 
question of confirmation comes up, the headmaster must 
again be taken into consultation by the management 

Teachers, when coming to a school, should insist on 
the period of probation bemg clearly defined, and should 
also insist on defimte lules of seivice bemg laid down 
When confirmed, a defimte agieement should be drawn 
up and signed This mattei will be referred to agam 
m Chapter XIII 

In making a selection the headmaster and the manager 
^vlll take various thmgs mto account first and foremost, 
character , then abihty to understand and get on with 
children, teachmg abihty, wiUmgness and energy, co- 
operativeness If a teacher is commg from another 
school he ivill have recommendations, and even if he has 
done no teachmg before he will have his Traimng 
College reports and recommendations But a headmaster 
and a manager should not rely too much on the judge- 
ments of otheis They should insist on an mterview 
before appomtmg any teacher, and may ask him to teach 
for two or three days in the school before commg to a 
final decision Durmg the probationary period, of course', 
they will have opportunities of sizmg up the teacher for 
themselves But naturally it is not -wise to brmg m a 
teacher on probation unless the headmaster and manager 
are favourably impressed and think that he vnll make 
good This they have to decide as well as they can 
before employmg the teacher at all Probation gives 
them the chance to see whether their judgements were 
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correct or not But these judgements ou§Iit to be their 
'own While they will be gmded by recommendations, 
they must remember that schools differ and local cir- 
cumstances differ A teacher may succeed well m one 
school and find difficulties m another. It is safer for the 
headmaster and manager to come to then own conclu- 
sions based on then own observations 

Composition 

In the matter of the composition of the staff m an 
Indian school the question of the commumty to which 
a teacher belongs mvanably crops up Managmg com- 
mittees of commimal schools often try to insist on 
employmg as many teachers as possible who belong to 
then own commumty Teachers belongmg to that com- 
munity always have preference From some pomts of 
view there are obvious advantages m this From the 
point of view of the country at large, however, there 
are disadvantages Probably the most that we can say 
under present circumstances is that, m a communal 
school, teachers belongmg to that commumty should 
predominate But the whole staff of such a school should 
not belong to the one commumty In a Muslim school 
the majority of the teachers may be Mushms, but places 
should be found for teachers belongmg to other com- 
munities In a Christian school there should be Muslim 
and Hindu teachers It will depend on the management 
as to what percentage of the staff will belong to the 
community of the management, but there should always 
be some leavening of teachers of other commumties In 
schools which cater for all commumties there should, of 
course, be a mixed staff wth no particular commumty 
overwhelmingly m the majority The composition will 
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depend on the composition of the population in the 
locahty of the school 

There are two reasons foi not having the staff of a 
communal school selected purely from the commumty 
to which it belongs Fiistly, even m communal schools 
the children usually do not all belong to the one com- 
munity, and it IS a great help to the headmaster if he 
has on his staff one or two teacheis belongmg to the 
minont5'' community They will be able to help and 
advise him if need arise m deahng \vith pupils who are 
not of his owm commumty. In the second place, it is 
good for the pupils belongmg to the dommant com- 
mumty to come m contact ivith those belongmg to other 
commumties than their own They have to do this when 
they go out mto the world after leavmg school, and there 
will be some hope of breakmg down communal differ- 
ences if, durmg school life, from teachers belongmg to 
other communities, they have learnt something of what 
IS good in other commumties than their own This is, of 
course, an argument against purely commimal schools 
It would be an excellent thmg for the coimtry if m no 
school, at any rate m areas where there are mixed 
populations, did more than two-thirds of the pupils 
belong to any one commumty , that is, if m every com- 
munal school at least one-third of the pupils belonged to 
other commumties than that to which the school 
belonged 

On the technical side of affaus there comes the 
question of whether teachers should be speciahsts or 
not , of whether we should have class teachers or subject 
teachers , and of whether there should be a compromise 
between the two extremes 

While m the higher classes it is not difficult to work 
with a staff of speciahsts, it sometimes becomes more 
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difficult m the lower classes Even here, however, in 
spite of certain disadvantages, it is probably better to 
have specialist or subject teachers as far as possible 
In an ordinary one-section secondary school it is 
always possible to have one speciahst in mathematics 
and two or three m Enghsh, one m modem Indian and 
classical languages and one m science (Usually the last 
will not be fully employed m teachmg science, but will 
have to teach some other subject as weU ) Drawmg and 
manual traming require specialists. But besides these 
specialists it will be foimd necessary to have other 
teachers who can teach a number of subjects, for the 
simple reason that if they specialized m one subject only, 
it would be impossible to find enough work for them 
The rule then should be to have speciahst teachers as far 
as possible, and to do one’s best to have no teacher teach- 
mg more than two subjects In bigger schools with 
more than one section it is not difficult to arrange, for 
speciahst teachers right through 

Even in primary schools where specialists are not 
usually found, it would probably be an improvement 
if teachers taught those subjects m which they were 
interested instead of bemg set to take a class m all 
subjects In the one- or two-teacher schools, of couj’se, 
specialization is not possible 

^^What then are the reasons in favour of subject 
packers Is it not true that a teacher has a better 
tnance of balancing the work of a class and of gaugmg 
their progress, knowmg their weakness and where to 
put stress, if he has the class for all subjects ^ Will he 
not get to know his pupils better ? 

It must be admitted that with a system of speciahst 
or subject teachers it is essential to have close corre- 
lation and consultation between teachers There is 
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undoubtedly the danger of the sub3ect teacher consider- 
ing only his own subject, and ignoring the others, 
requiring too much homework for his subject, and 
geneially puttmg too much stress on it Such dangers 
are more easily avoided with a system of class teachers, 
and correlation becomes easier But if the dangers are 
understood they may be met and avoided with subject 
teachers, and there are certam very great advantages to 
be gamed from a system of subject teachers 

the first place it ensuies a more equal distributio n 
^ .mtere st It is not usually possible for a class teacher, 
teachmg all subjects, to be equally mterested in them 
all Yet it iS axiomatic that successful teaching requires 
that the teacher should be keenly interested m his sub- 
ject Now the speciahst teacher is normally teachmg a 
subject m which he is keenly mterested, otherwise he 
would not have specialized m it Each specialist is 
mterested m his subject, with the result that m every 
subject the class gets mterested teachmg 
.^In the second place the specialist knows more about 
his s ubject than a class teacher is hkely to know about 
that particular subject In schools, perhaps, mere know- 
ledge of the subject is not so important, except m the 
case of languages, where the greater the knowledge of 
the teacher the better it is for everybody, from beginners 
up But there is also the knowledge of r nethod^ where 
the speciahst has a great advantage over the class 
teacher A class teacher cannot hope to be equally good 
with methods of teachmg m every subject He cannot 
hope to keep up to date m the teachmg methods of every 
subject The specialist is able to do this m his own 
subject and therefore the teachmg method m all subjects 
is bound to be better imder a speciahst teacher system 
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In the third place the speciabst or subject teacher 
has a much better chance to get to know h is pupils a nd 
to use his knowledge The class teacher, to be sure, has 
his pupils with him more during one year, than a subject 
teacher can have But then after that year he loses 
them and as far as class woik is concerned does not come 
in contact with them agam The subject teacher on the 
other hand has his pupils with him for four or five years 
He IS able to get to know them, to mark their progress, 
to know their difficulties and to work out methods of 
helpmg and dealmg vath mdividuals which are of 
service to him over a number of years He has a much 
better chance of really domg something for his pupils. 
He does not have them merely at one stage, but carries 
them right through as they develop So he naturally has 
a better chance of knowing them and of turning his 
knowledge to good account It is sometimes alleged that 
havmg subject teachers is to subordmate the pupils to 
the subject But this is a fallacy Whether the system 
used IS a class teacher one or a subject teacher one, the 
subordination of the pupil to the subject is a thmg which 
depends on the mdividual teacher A class teacher can 
offend in this way just as readily as a subject teacher 
can 

> ^n the fourth place the subject teacher can grade h ig. 
work much be tter than the class teacher can He may 
for instance be responsible for the mathematics of 
Classes VH, VHI, IX and X. He is m a much better 
position then to grade the work and to know the pro- 
gress of his pupils as they go up the school than a series 
of class teachers can be He does not have to waste time 
at the beginning of each year finding out how much his 
new class knows or does not know He already has the 
requisite knowledge and carries on from where he stop- 
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ped the previous year The subject moreover is under 
his control right through mstead of bemg broken up 
among four different teachers The frammg of a sylla- 
bus is also much moie likely to be satisfactory when a 
subject is taken by one teacher in several successive 
classes 

^ If any such system of mdividual work as the Dalton 
'Plan is used, then it is essential to have subject teachers. 
Witli the Project Met hod of organization it is probably 
easier to work \vith class teachers although there is no 
reason why this method too cannot be used with subject 
teachers If in the workmg out of a project strict 
adherence to periods is not mamtamed, it will probably 
he found that the class teacher system is more 
convenient 

It may be taken, as we have seen, that to have subject 
teachers right thr ough t he middle a nd high departments 
is an ideal at which we should aim It will depend on 
the number of classes m the school as to whether such 
a system can be earned out m its entirety If subject 
teachers are used mstead of class teachers there should 
be appomted a teacher for each class who will be known 
as the teacher m charge of that class This is necessary 
for such work as the takmg of fees, and for supermtend- 
ing any corporate work of the class 

Faculties 

The staff is a team workmg together m co-operation 
to carry out the aim and purpose of the school It is 
necessary, as we have seen m the previous chapter, that 
there should be the fullest co-operation among the 
members of the staff, and between the headmaster and 
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the management We caimot have co-operation without 
organization, and it is therefore necessary that there 
should he defimte arrangements for this purpose 

In the first place the staff should be divided mto 
faculties That is, all the teachers who teach a parti- 
cular subject, or several cognate subjects, will form a 
faculty of that subject or of those subjects We may 
have the Enghsh faculty composed of all the teachers 
who teach Enghsh, the mathematics faculty, the science 
faculty (m a small school these two may be combmed , 
m a large school agriculture may be included with 
science), the general knowledge faculty, the modem 
Indian languages faculty, the classical languages faculty 
(these two may be combmed m a small school) If there 
are techmcal subjects taught then there should be a 
technical subjects faculty which will mclude drawmg 
If a secondary school has a primary school attached to 
It, then the teachers m the primary branch will consti- 
tute a primary school faculty The headmaster is an eai 
officio member of every faculty but does not need to 
attend every meetmg of every faculty 
The senior teacher of each faculty will preside at the 
meetings of the faculty, and a secretary should be ap- 
pointed to keep a record of the proceedmgs Meetings 
of faculties can be held as often as desired, but theie 
should be at least one meeting a month At meetings 
any matters connected "with the teachmg and organiza- 
tion of the subject of the faculty may be brought up and 
discussed, but a regular syllabus of subjects for discus- 
sion and demonstration at the regular monthly meeting 
should be drawi up at the beginnmg of each term 
Ha\nng a subject fixed does not preclude other matters 
being brought up and discussed, but such a syllabus gives 
definiteness and contmuity to the work of the faculty. 
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Faculties may arrange for experiments to be under- 
taken m connexion with the teaching of their subject, 
and should compare results, try to evaluate these results, 
and m this way keep mterest in the subject keen, and 
do some constructive and creative work m connexion 
with the subject The faculty meetmg also gives an 
opportumty to discuss mdividual pupils where, as m the 
case of English, the subject is sometimes divided between 
two teachers The chanman of each faculty, that is the 
semor teacher of the subject, should also be asked to 
do a certam amount of supervision work m his subject 
and so help the headmaster 

At the beginning of the year the faculty should meet 
to frame the syllabus m then* particular subject right 
through the school A well graded syllabus can thus 
be ensured This can be done m broad outhne, and mdi- 
vidual teachers left to fill it out m detail This 
is especially necessary if-anulass-teacher system is bemg 
used By means of the faculty discussion of the syllabus, 
overlappmg and gaps are avoided With subject teachers 
this danger is not so great, but there will stdl be the 
^necessity for co-operation between all teachers teachmg 
the same subject, for they must meet at some place, and 
there comes the danger of gaps or of overlappmg At 
the begmnmg of each term also the faculty should 
discuss the syllabus for the term in each class It is also 
a good t hing if occasionally a teacher from one faculty 
is mvited to the meetmg of another faculty An Enghsh 
teacher may sometimes be able to give help to the 
vernacular faculty 


Staff Meetings 

At least once a month there should be a staff meetmg, 

1 

attended by the whole staff As has been pomted out. 
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these meetings should have the real co-operative spirit 
in them, and should be a real means of mutual help. 
For these regular monthly staff meetmgs a syllabus of 
subjects for consideration, discussion or demonstration 
should be drawn up, but at the same time a good deal 
of time at each meetmg will be taken up with matters 
which aiise m the normal workmg of the school, sugges- 
tions by teachers and by the headmaster, and by reports 
from the different faculties There should be a report 
from each faculty at each regular monthly meetmg of 
the staff This will give an opportimity for matters 
relatmg to the correlation of subjects, difficult cases 
among pupils, and other matters relatmg to particular 
faculties but of general mterest and importance, to be 
considered and discussed The monthly staff meetmg 
should not be a hurried affair Plenty of time should be 
allowed for it The time thus spent will be well spent. 

A secretary should be appomted and mmutes and 
records of proceedmgs kept For the busmess part of 
the staff meetmg the headmaster will normally be m 
the chair, but for the second part of the meetmg, when 
the special subject for the meetmg is taken up, it is a 
good plan for different teachers to take their turn at 
taking charge of the meetmg If this is done it will be 
easier for the headmaster to achieve the aim of estab- 
hshmg mutual friendship — ^the aim which he always has 
before him 

For this regular monthly meetmg of the staff sufficient 
notice of important business on the agenda should be 
given, if at all possible, so that teachers may have time 
to think things over It is impossible to expect teachers 
to give their best contribution if matters are suddenly 
sprung on them m a meeting It is not always possible 
to give such notice but normally it can be done, and 
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should be done in all cases of important changes which 
-are proposed If faculties have any important matters to 
hi mg up, notice of them can also be given 
It may be necessary to have other meetmgs of the 
staff dm'mg the month, besides the regular one These 
will be short and called to consider urgent busmess 
which cannot wait The headmaster should always be 
wi llin g to call a staff meetmg at the request of a reason- 
able number of the members of the staff 

Such an organization of the staff, with faculties and 
faculty meetmgs and full staff meetmgs, will give ample 
opportumty for consideration and discussion of work 
that IS bemg done, for plannmg of experiments, for 
directmg progress m the work of the school, for corre- 
lation of work, for organization, for discussion of new 
methods, for consideration of difficult pupils, for venti- 
lation of grievances or difficulties among members of the 
staff themselves, or which they may have come across 
among the pupils of the school, and will contribute very 
greatly to a healthy and vigorous atmosphere m the 
school 


Assigning Work 

It IS very importcint that the old idea that the best 
qualified teachers should necessarily teach the highest 
classes should be given its qmetus The greatest skill 
m teachmg is required with the lowest classes The best 
teachers should be foimd teachmg the lowest classes 
In the case of English for mstance the most important 
post is with those who are begmnmg This is the place 
for the man with the greatest skill m teachmg and with 
the best knowledge of Enghsh It should not be con- 
sidered znfia dtp to be asked to teach beginners It 
should be considered the post of honour It is the same 
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With other subjects Those who lay the foundations 
are those who have the most important work The man 
with the best trainmg, other thmgs being equal, should 
he required to devote as much of his time as possible to 
those m the lower classes This is not to say that those 
m the upper classes do not need skilled teachmg too 
All teachers m schools now-a-days should be trained 
But it IS to say that because a teacher has a high teach- 
mg degree or qualification he should not therefore 
automatically be given the upper classes If a head- 
master, for mstance, finds that he has to choose between 
teachmg his matriculation class and his lowest class m 
Enghsh, he should teach the lowest class 

There may be one quahfication to this Some 
teachers are more at home with older pupils and can 
teach them better than they can teach younger ones. 
It is no use, of course, trymg to fit square pegs mto 
round holes The headmaster must study the mterests 
and bent of his teachers and place them accordmgly as 
far as possible If a teacher is especially good with 
older pupils, then his place is with them. But other 
things being equal the ’ best teachers should be 
teaching the lowest classes, and there should be no 
thought of infringement of izzat m domg so 


ni 

DISCIPLINE 

Discipline, according to the dictionary, means mental 
and moral traming ; brmgmg under control Disci- 
pline in a school usually means order and system m 
doing things, regularity, and obedience to commands 
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Superficially a school is said to have good discipline i£ 
its pupils are obedient m class, do not make trouble in 
the boardmg-house, and steer clear of moral delm- 
quency Real discipline, however, must be ]udged by 
its method as well as its results, and by its results not 
only m school and boardmg-house, but also m the play- 
mg field, on the street, m the bazaar, m the home It 
IS also to be judged by the subsequent moral careers 
of old pupils after they leave the school and go out into 
the world These are the places where disciphne can 
really be tested and where we can find out whether a 
school IS really domg its work m this direction 

Disciphne may be of two kmds We can have the 
type of disciphne which is founded on fear, and is 
imposed from outside and from above by the use of 
authority We can have the disciphne which is the 
result of the gradual buildmg up of habits of self-control 
and of co-operation , accepted by the pupil and carried 
out not because imposed from above, but because of his 
recogmtion of its necessity and value Needless to say, 
it IS the latter type of disciphne at which we should aim. 
True disciphne can come only when the wilhng assent of 
the pupil IS gamed, and when he himself recognizes the 
reasonableness and necessity of what is demanded The 
results of such disciphne will be seen, to be sure, m the 
classroom and m school, but they will be more evident 
outside Self-control which should be the result of dis- 
ciphne is a habit which will show itself m life outside 
school, and after school days are over 

Fear is a weapon which should be used as sparmgly 
as possible, and w hen ^ we use j tf we should understand 
what we are domg Fear may be useful m preventmg 
pupils domg somethmg, but is of very httle use m creat- 
mg any desire for active constructive work. In other 
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words it has a negative and not a positive effect It is 
of httle use in ci eating good moral or mental habits It 
may prevent the creation of bad habits and help to break 
bad habits which are in the process of formation, and 
has its function here But we must remember that this 
IS all that it can do We may, by severely punishing a 
boy, make him afiaid to tell hes But we cannot by this 
method cause him to love truth , and this should be our 
real airm We may through fear of punishment make a 
boy sit still when we tell him to do so But let us not 
unagme that we are teachmg him obedience All we 
aie teaching him is prudence 
We have then this prmciple m connexion with dis- 
ciplme Feai, and pumshment which gets its force from 
fear, are useful only in a negative duection 

Types of Punishment ^ 

1 Corporal piimshment — Corporal pumshment is a 
kind of pumshment which should be mdulged m as 
sparmgly as possible If we can get on without it so 
much the better It is usually a confession of failure 
on our part If it is used it should be used with a due 
regard foi the mdividuals who are pumshed Only the 
headmaster should have the right to inflict corporal 
punishment, and slapping ^md hitting by teachers should 
be seveiely discouraged If a teachei recommends 
corporal punishment, he should be lequired to state his 
reasons, and the headmaster, knowing the pupil, will use 
his own discretion as to whether this form of punishment 
IS to be inflicted or not, and if so with what severity 
Theie aio some childien w^ho are sensitive and highly 
strung, foi wliom corporal punishment is very bad It 
IS safe to say that it is usually bad for adolescents. But 
the headmaster will have to use his discretion according 
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to his knowledge of his pupils It should never be the 
rule that pupils sent to the headmaster always receive 
corporal punishment 

2 Extra work given as a punishment — ^It is always 
a good prmciple to foUow that where possible the 
pumshment should fit the crime , that is, that it should 
be a natural consequence of the crime In the common 
case of work not done or carelessly done, the natural 
pumshment is for the pupil to be made to do the work 
which was not done, or to re-do the work which was 
carelessly done, with perhaps a httle extra work as well 
If this form of pumshment is given, the work done as a 
pumshment will serve some useful purpose It is a bad 
m istake to set a child, as a pumshment, to learn long 
screeds of poetry by heart, or to write out so many Imes 
of prose or poetry Such punishments are simply W£jst- 
mg the child’s time and energy and accomph^ung 
nothing Let the work set as a pmnshment at least be 
useful (See (Detention m Chapter VII) 

In givmg this form of punishment it must be remem- 
bered that there is a danger of unpleasant associations 
bemg formed m connexion with the work given as a 
pumshment A permanent dislike of some particular 
branch of work may be developed through this sort of 
work havmg been given repeatedly as a pumshment 
We have to be very careful of the concomitant effects 
of what we do Our pxmishment must not defeat our 
mam purpose } This danger is minimized if, as has been 
pomted out above, we avoid meamngless pumshments of 
a defimte type, always used, and if the punishment 
simply consists m requirmg that the work imdone be 
done or that the work carelessly done be repeated care- 
fully As a rule it is unwise to set school work to be 
done as a pumshment for misdemeanours of conduct 
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3 Fines — ^Fining is not a good form of punishment 
for the simple reason that it usually hits the parent and 
3 iot the pupiL In many cases it is the punishment laid 
down by codes for absence without leave and for late- 
ness Absence without leave is often the fault of the 
parent and m such cases the punishment is not objec- 
tionable At the same time it often happens that the 
pupil is just as much to blame as the parent for absence, 
and when the headmaster has satisfied himself that this 
IS the case, the pupil should be dealt with by arrange- 
ments bemg made for him ty do extra work to make up 
for what he lost durmg his absence Lateness for school 
IS usually the fault of the pupil, and a fine therefore does 
not meet the case except mdirectly through the effect 
of the parent’s reactions on the pupil Where it is m- 
sisted on by codes and departmental rules the head- 
master should make a pomt of also dealing with the 
pupil either by puttmg him m detention or m some other 
way 

4 Work other than class work given as a 'punish- 
ment — ^Where some fault of conduct has been commit- 
ted, a wholesome form of punishment that can often be 
used IS for the offender to be given some form of work 
to do in connexion with the school premises or com- 
pound The form of such pumshment will vary with 
local conditions and the type of work available, but it is 
usualij’’ not difficult to find work of different sorts which 
can be done In tins way the punishment may often be 
made to fit the fault If the fault is in connexion with 
lack of cleanliness, for instance, cleaning work can be 
given If property, either belonging to the school or to 
other pupils, has been ’iviKuUy or carelessly lost or 
destroyed, work may be given so that the offender may 
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earn, if not all the money to make good the damage, at 
least enough to do so to some extent 
5 Moral punishments — 3y this I mean pimishments 
such as apologies, pubhc or piivate, degiading from 
positions, leheving of i esponsibihty given, and so on 
These aie usually severe pumshments for Indian child- 
ren, and the headmaster should use them cautiously 
There are times Iiowever when they are exactly the t 3 T)e 
of punishment which fits the fault, and they have the 
effect of pulling the offender up short In usmg them, 
as in all cases of punishment, the headmaster will have 
to take into careful consideration the pupil with whom 
he IS dealing. Such punishments are felt more keenly 
by some than by otheis But m cases such as buUymg, 
a private or pubhc apology, accordmg to the hemousness 
of the offence, is a most salutary form of punishment 
Degrading from position or reheving of responsibihty 
should not be done without warning and remonstrance- 
first, before the final step is taken 
On this negative side of desciphne one of the most 
necessary elements is that of mevitabihty Caprice and 
carelessness m the administration of justice will rum the- 
disciphne m any school, and make for discontent among 
pupils and teachers It should be clearly imderstood 
that where punishments are fixed, when they are de- 
served, they always come Whenever possible there 
should be a defimte and known pumshment for defimte 
offences There should be a definite pumshment for 
mstance for lateness for which the headmaster considers; 
there is no adequate excuse, and this should be given 
mvariably When property is carelessly destroyed or 
lost, there should be the defimte pumshment of work 
done to earn money to replace the article or to earn a 
defimte percentage of the money required to replace the 
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article This should invariably follow an oSence Home- 
work not done should always, in default of a satisfactory 
reason, have a definite pumshment This may be 
detention. 

It IS not possible, of course, to follow this lule m every 
case Room must be left, as we have seen, for the head- 
master to take the mdividual mto account It would be 
most imwise to lay down that corporal punishment was 
the mvariable and certam result of a particular offence 
Even m the cases that have been instanced the head- 
master has to use his discretion and hi^ judgement m 
regard to excuses and reasons offered But m the case 
of many of the common offences, such as those men- 
tioned, it is possible to lay down defimte punishments 
which will apply to the great majority of cases 
In every school there must be certam rules No ' 
organized society can get on without rules But the 
fewer the rules, the better it will be for the general 
well-being of the mstitution It is essential, however, 
that when rules are made they should be understood 
thoroughly by all concerned, teachers and pupils It is 
also very essentJdl that reasons for rules should be 
explained to teachers and pupils when they me ma(^ 
Such a procedure will ensure that rules are reasSnable, 
and not made simply for the sake of having rules ^[t 
will also make the keeping of rules easier for the pupils 
It IS much easier to obey a rule for which we know, 
understand, and appreciate the reason, than one which 
seems to be arbitrarily imposed Disciplme is made 
much easier if the headmaster takes time to make his 
rules and reasons for them understood by aU It is a 
wise plan to take senior boys into his confidence after a 
rule has been decided on m a staff meetmg, or when it 
IS being considered, and explain the rule and the reasons 
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for it to them, and get their ideas -on the subject They 
will respond to his confidence, and thmgs will go much 
more smoothly. 

Once a rule has been made, no exceptions to it should 
be allowed m the ordmary course of affairs Here agam 
half the battle is definiteness and certamty As m other 
matters the headmaster will have discretionary powers, 
but if he IS wise he will allow as few exceptions to rules 
as possible 

A punishment register should be kept by the head- 
master and all cases of pumshment should be entered 
m this register It should show the offence and the 
pumshment given and the reaction of the boy to the 
punishment, that is, what effect it had on the boy at 
the time There should also be a column for remarks 
m case the headmaster wishes to note down anythmg 
for future gmdance Detention pumshments need not 
be entered m tins register, unless the headmaster wishes 
to, as the detention register supphes the required record 
In all cases where corporal pumshment is given the 
parent or guardian should be informed, if possible, being 
told the offence and the pumshment IJ 

Rewards and Prizes 

/On the other side of the medal from punishments are 
rewards and prizes The object of these is to stimulate 
mterest and provide a motive for good work and good 
behaviour Again, as m the case of punishments, one 
must imderstand exactly what one is domg when mak- 
mg use of rewards and prizes The mterest created is 
an outside one arbitrarily attached to the subject, and 
IS therefore not to be compared with an mtrinsic mterest 
arismg out of the subject itself It is possibly better 
than no mterest at all, though it is questionable if prizes 
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•ever arouse much mterest where there is not mterest 
hiready present The givmg of prizes is apt to excite 
very different characteristics from those which we wish 
to develop Cupidity is aroused and cultivated if the 
prizes are valuable ones, and m any case unhealthy 
competition is caused 

If the prmciple of rewards is to be brought mto play 
it IS advisable to do away with the element of mdividual 
■competition as much as possible Rewards should be 
^iven to groups rather than to mdividuals The spirit 
of co-operation is thus encouraged. The members of a 
house for instance, if the competition is between houses, 
think not so much of their own mdividual triumphs on 
playmg field, runnmg track, or m classroom as of the 
triumph of their house What they^do is helping on 
their house or their class or whatever the *unit 

may be There is no necessity for the symbol of victory* 
flag, banner, cup or whatever it may be, to be of great 
mtimsic value It is not the value of the trophy which 
counts It IS the successful outcome of co-operative 
effort Children, as well as grown-ups, enjoy competi- 
tion, and competition there will be, but as far as possible 
we should do everythmg we can to do away with compe- 
tition between individuals, and sublimate the desire so 
that the mdividual learns to work or play or run for his 
^oup 

A good plan with regard to the question of class prizes 
for work is to give certificates to those who gam more 
than a cerlam percentage of the total number of marks 
possible m the term examinations during the year 
There are certificates for each subject The mtrmsic 
value of the certificate is small, but the incentive to gam 
an honour is spread over a larger number of pupils 
^Vhere only three or four gam prizes it is possible for 
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a large number m each class to gam certificates m one 
subject or another. This encourages many who would 
never be affected by prizes 

On the whole, however, it is best to make httle use 
of rewards and prizes The approbation of the 
teacher, and his praise for work well done are the best 
rewards, and will be felt to be so by most pupils if the 
right relationship exists between teacher and pupiL 
Work well done brmgs its own reward, and honest at- 
tempts to hve a good life brmg the natural reward of 
trust and confidence and positions of responsibihty. It 
IS almost always bad to give such prizes as conduct 
prizes Good conduct is not good when it is the result 
of bribery, and the only result of such prizes is to 
develop png5 /j 

Self-Government 

We have been dealmg with the negative side of disci- 
phne This, however, is not our most important concern. 
We are concerned with the positive side The best way 
to build up a positive and constiuctive disciplme m a 
school, to teach that self-control which is real disciplme, 
IS through a system of self-government Pupils will 
learn self-control, not through hearmg about it, but by 
practismg it A system of self-government, as its name 
imphes, gives them the opportimity to do this 

We cannot hope to learn to speak or write English ff 
we do not attempt to practise speakmg and writmg it 
We cannot hope to form character unless we take oppor- 
tumties to act If we wish our pupils to form good 
character and good habits, we must provide them wth 
opportumties for actmg and practismg what they learn, 
just as we provide them with opportumties for speakmg 
Enghsh Moreover this action must be self-directed. 
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self-willed and self-approved It is often said that a 
school IS well-disciphned if the headmaster and staff can 
impose their wills on their pupils without any trouble^ 
and can obtam instant obedience to their commands 
Really, however, this is not disciphne It is a form of. 
slavery mmd and will slavery There can be no true 
disciphne which is not self-disciplme 

In these days, when democracy is the form of govern- 
mental rule favoured by many countries m the world, 
and when democracy is on its trial, and m some places 
not makmg too good a showmg, our schools should be 
providmg practical opportumties for pupils to learn how 
to govern themselves, how to take the mitiative, how to 
]udge and criticize themselves, how to weigh pros and 
cons and come to a decision, and how to regard laws and 
rules A system of self-government m a school is an 
attempt to enable pupils to do this, and forms an excellent ■ 
means of providing pupils with opportumties for learn- 
ing real discipline that are otherwise difficult to obtam 

There are different systems of self-government that 
can be brought mto existence I \vill describe ona 
system that has had a certam amount of success, and 

* j 

it will be seen what the prmciples are which imderhe 
all such systems 

In each class there is a committee Each comrmttee is 
composed of four members There are four houses m 
the school which are perpendicular divisions Thus in 
everj’’ class there are members of all four houses In 
the committee there is one representative of each house 
He IS elected by the members of his house m that class 
The members of a particular house on the committees of 
all classes form the house committee, and the member 
of the senior class committee belonging to that house is 
the Captain of the house. v*' 
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The committees of all the houses meet together to 
form a general committee This general committee has 
ofiScers who constitute an executive. The president and 
vice-president are elected by a vote of the whole school 
The general committee has regular meetmgs and there 
are also regular meetmgs once a month for the whole 
school A constitution can be drawn up by the school 
and prmted, and busmess conducted accordmg to this 
constitution 

In each class committee there is a president, who is m 
charge of the work of the class , a hterary member who 
IS the editor of the class magazme, and m charge of any 
other hterary projects undertaken by the class such as 
the production of a play , a sports 'member who is m 
charge of all sports affairs , and a member for cleanhness 
who IS m charge of all matters connected with the clean- 
Imess of the classroom and members of the class These 
class committees deal with the disciplmmg of members 
of the class Members of the class who have offended m 
some way come before the committee, which decides the 
Case and awards the punishment. If serious punishment 
such as corporal punishment is to be inflicted, the carry- 
ing out of the pumshment is recommended to the head- 
master The latter of course may exercise his discre- 
tion and refer the matter back to the committee 
with his suggestions The accused always has an appeal 
to the general committee, and m serious cases to a meet- 
mg of the whole school Cases where the appeal is 
carried thus far are not common When a teacher finds 
that disciphnary action is necessary he puts the case be- 
fore the committee with his charge and reasons The 
committee then deals with the matter. Sometimes the 
offender is let off hghtly More often the committee’s 
decisions err on the side of* seventy 
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In cases of very serious lapses which involve the neces- 
sity of psychological knowledge and treatment, the right 
of deahng with those involved is reserved to the head- 
master Such cases are not put before comimttees nor 
do they want to deal with them 

Each class committee keeps a record of its proceedmgs 
as do also the general committee and the executive com- 
mittee The powers of the various comrmttees are 
defined m the constitution which is drawn up As much 
responsibihty as possible is given to committees, and as 
many pupils as possible are drawn mto the active work- 
ing of the system The more pupils who can be given 
some part m the working of the system, the better 
chance there is of its success, and the more useful it is 

It IS not to be thought that such a system will work 
smoothly nor that all disciphnary trouble wdl disappear 
as if by magic It is a much more difficult method of 
disciplme to work than the old-fashioned one of impos- 
ing authority from above by a series of orders and com- 
mands But difficult though it may be, it is ' only by 
some such method as that described that a school can 
develop real disciphne 

The foUowmg are some of the difficulties which will 
be met — 

1 Teachers, and headmasters too, find it very diffi- 
cult to give up authorit y to the committees It seems to 
them that their prestige i s in da nger of suffering if they 
hav'e to abide by decisions of pupils’ comrmttees and have 
to refer matters to them instead of deciding them off- 
hand themselves Jumor teachers especially feel touchy 
on this point, as they feel that their position is more'~3iffi“ 
cult than that of senior teachers The position is not 
made any easier by the pupils, especially at first When 
such a system is introduced, the pupils, naturally, not 
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being accustomed to such authority, are mchned to show 
Ot m ways that are nksome to the teacher and sometimes 
make trouble There is no doubt that this is a real diffi- 
culty at first, but there is no doubt either that as time 
goes on and a school gets accustomed to the woikmg of 
such a system, this difficulty piacticaUy disappears. 
Both teachers and pupils get accustomed to the new 
way of deahng with matters which arise, and there is 
no tension between the two 

As in so many thmgs, the magmtude of this difficulty, 
even at first, depends a good deal on the kmd of rela- 
tionship which exists between teacher and pupil If this 
relationship is a good one, founded on friendliness and 
co-operation then there will be very httle difficulty If 
the teacher has been accustomed to usmg fear as a 
weapon, then the transition will certainly call for con- 
siderable tact on the part of both teacher and head- 
master It can be carried through successfully however 
if an honest attempt is made to do so As has been said, 
the chief difficulty m this connexion is with junior teach- 
ers . the relationship between them and their pupds has 
to be watched carefully by the headmaster, and he has 
to give a considerable amount of help Sometimes teach- 
ers will actively oppose self-government If this is the 
case, and if the staff as a whole feel that the experiment 
ought to be made, then those who are agamst it must 
either loyally co-operate with it and do their best, or 
their position m the team becomes impossible 

2 As has' been mentioned, the committees will proba- 
bly err on the side of seventy in their punishments 
This is more evident when the scheme is first put mto 
fqjrce As pupils get accustomed to the work, and as 
thmgs get more standardized this danger is not so great, 
though always present The headmaster, m such cases, 
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can refer the matter back to the committee concerned 
with his suggestions It is very rarely .that a committee 
refuses to modify its decision 

3 At the same time all those connected with such a 
system must be very careful to do nothmg to make the 
pupils think that it ^ not real, and that what they do is 
p^y formal, and that they have no real power The suc- 
cess of any such system depends on the reahty of the 
workmg of all the arrangements It is no use beginnmg 
a system where the pupils have the appearance of power 
and freedom to manage their own affairs, but when it 
comes to the pomt, are not allowed to niake decisions 
or carry out the decisions they make. Headmaster and 
staff must be ready to give real power to the representa- 
tives of the pupils, and to mterfere as httle as possible 
m what IS done Sometimes, as has been said, it will 
be necessary to refer matters back, but this should be 
done very seldom It is better to let somethmg go which 
^perhaps not very wise than contmually to interfere. 

pupils will learn by their mistakes This is proba- 
bly the most difficult feature of the workmg of any 
scheme of self-govemraent, but trust and the givmg of 
responsibility are essential for success The diffi- 

such ’.S ™ Mculties m connexion with 

toogotTn"’ " -'I - 

4 One of the chief dangers of a system of self- 

ll«. .n ^ ® punishme nt agency and 

that the organization will come tob^ked f-f serv- 

mg disciplinary ends in the narrow meaning of the work 

This, of courso, IS vory undesirable, and it is very 

sary o make sure that punishing is only oneTf ma^ 

nctiviUes of the eomm.ttoos To this ond the cleanline^ 
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and general care and beautification o f the school coin- 
pound and of the classrooms and of the boarding-house 
IS one of the branches of the committee’s work on which 
great stiess should be laid Arrangements for these 
tilings should be m their hands Arrangements for 
regular daily games, for house tournaments, for class 
matches and foi the care of games material should be m 
the hands of the conunittees As has been mentioned, 
hterary projects of any sort are also m the charge of the 
committees The more diversified the work of the com- 
mittees can be, the better it will be for the real success 
of the scheme and for the pupils themselves At all 
costs one should avoid the idea that it is just a way for 
teachers to escape the disagreeableness of givmg pumsh- 
ments, and a way of puttmg that burden on the pupils 
5 Semor pupils sometimes complain that the work- 
mg of such a scheme mvolves them m a great deal of 
extra '~v’’ork Sometimes they are unwilhng to take 
office for 'this reason This is especially evident m the 
Matriculation class There is no doubt that the work- 
mg of such systems does make demands on the tune and 
energy of pupils which are not made in the ordmary 
course of affairs It can be pomted out to them that the 
trainmg m school is not confined s unply to lessons and 
that they are gettmg, m this 'work, a trammg that will 
probably be more useful to them m after life than a 
great deal oh the work which they have to do m order 
to pass the exammation At the same tune arrange- 
ments and the constitution should be so made that the 
work IS spread out as much as possible, so that the whole 
burden does not fall on the shoulders of one or two The 
scheme outhned above is open to the criticism, especially 
in connexion with the general committee, that it is too 
cumbersome ' This may be adnutted, but although it 
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may be somewhat cumbersome, the ob]ect is to brmg as 
many pupils as possible mto the working of the scheme 
and so divide up work as much as possible. The more 
pupils actively engaged m connexion with some part of 
self-government, the better for the scheme and the 
greater the advantage to the school and the pupils 
6 Another possible difficulty, which is a real ofie, is 
that those elected to office, and especially the pupil 
elected to the position of president, who is head of the 
school, may not be r eally fit for the job This has hap- 
pened The headmaster is then faced with the problem 
of whether to over-ride the election or make the best of 
a bad 30b It is usually the best plan to make the best 
of the bad ]ob The school will learn by experience, and 
if the president is really not fit for his job it will be quite 
clear to alb The next time they will be more careful m 
their choice One way to minimize this difficulty is to 
have elections every six months or possibly once a term, 
instead of once a year Then if those who are unfit are 
elected they hold office for a short time only, and not so 
much damage is done The great danger of over-ridmg 
an election is to make pupils distrustful of the whole 
busmess, and if that is done they will lose all mterest 
As a matter of fact this electing of representatives who 
are not fit for office is a position which may arise and 
does arise under any democratic system, and is itself a 
good lesson for the pupils They get an actual experi- 
ence of what happens m the wnder hfe of the world, and 
learn a lesson w’hich may stand them m good stead 
later on 

7 Another difficulty is that the various committees 
in the various classes sometimes do not i inderstand their 
responsibilities They are inclined to '^t. t hm g^ shde. 
This IS natural enough, especially at the begmmng when 
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a change is being made from a system where all disci- 
plme and all mitiative m organization and arrangement 
were m the hands of the authorities to one where most 
of these powers have been handed over to the pupils At 
the same time this slackness on the part of some com- 
mittees IS a real difficulty and is contmually makmg 
itself felt The danger can be overcome only if the 
teacheis m charge of classes and houses are contmually 
on the watch to see that the committees are domg their 
]ob and hold regular conferences with them The work 
of c ommittee s has to be s upervised^ At fiist this super- 
vision Will have to be close, but it can gradually become 
hghter, though it will always be necessary, especially m 
the lower classes 

These are some of the difficulties, a formidable array 
perhaps But they are all difficulties which can be over- 
come given the necessar y tact,, p atience and persever- 
ance, plus the right spmt Although the difficulties are 
many, and not to be disregarded, on the other hand the 
advantages are very great It is only through some such 
system that real disciphng can be mamtamed and that 
real character c an be formed Abihty to accept and 
carry out responsibihties can be developed only by 
actual practice m positions of responsibihty A system 
of self-government teaches lessons which our youth 
needs more than almost anything our schools can give 
them 

By bemg given responsibility pupils learn to think for 
themselves, to imderstand what they are domg, to weigh 
evidence before commg to a decision, to make decisions 
and to put them mto practice, to undertake and carry 
out work, to plan ahead and to make arrangements, to 
organize and to meet emergencies They become depen- 
dable and trustworthy 


3 
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- Such a scheme enables pupils to see the reasonable- 
ness of rules, and to understand better what they are 
for and why they have been made They are the pupils’ 
own rules, which they themsel^^ have seen to be neces- 
sary This makes them far i?wKe responsible, and they 
feel they have a real share m the school, and are really 
responsible for its welfare If such a system is m vogue 
it IS very much easue for the headmaster to develop 
the spirit of co-operation which we mentioned as bemg 
necessary m school beUveen headmaster and pupils 

Under a system of self-government, disciphne becomes 
seh-disciphne It is mitiated by the pupils themselves 
and is self-imposed It is not imposed from without, or 
above This is why the type of disciphne secured under 
such a system is much better than that which ordinarily 
obtains 

It wU be recognized that a system of self-government 
such as we have been describmg cannot be worked with 
every staff or by every headmaster It calls for quah- 
ties which all of us do not have Some people find it 
difficult to make any success of then school while 
emploj'mg such a system It is piobably better for a 
teacher who feels that he is not able to work such a 
system as it ought to be worked, to leave it alone al- 
together, although this should not be made an excuse 
foi not facing up to a task merely because it is difficult 
We are too apt, as a rule, to find excuses for not trymg 
to do difficult thmgs An attempt at somethmg of the 
sort should be made, but where it is found that head- 
master or teachers are really tempeiamentally unable to 
make a success of it, then of course it should not be per- 
sisted m It IS not everyone who has the necessary 
qunbfics, and there v ill be other Imes m which they can 
make their contribution But, as I say, this considera- 
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tion should not be made an excuse for avoiding a diffi-. 
cult project There is no doubt, I think, that such a 
scheme will brmg a school much nearer the ideal than it 
would be without it V 

Tradition and Discipline 

Disciplme is greatly helped by the buidmg up of tradi- 
tion m a school This of coiuse cannot be done m a 
day, nor can it be done m a haphazard way, trustmg to 
luck The headmaster and staff must have a definitely 
planned campaign, both for buildmg up a worthy tradi- 
tion and for breakmg unworthy ones which have crept 
m The best method, m fact the only method, of domg 
this, IS by example, and by the gradual influence of that 
example on the pupils Certam picked pupils may be 
taken mto the confidence of the headmaster and staff 
and can be of great service m estabhshmg tradition If 
there is a boardmg-house m connexion with the school, 
it will be the place to which attention should be directed 
m this matter The opportumty for mcludmg ideals of 
conduct IS naturally greater here The big help that 
tradition of the right land can give is the marshalhng of 
the force of pubhc opmion If this is well directed it 
can be of great aid estabhshmg the right kmd of disci- 
phne Under a system of self-government this is more 
easily done 

In the chapter on the headmaster we have seen that 
it IS necessary for the headmaster to have a knowledge 
of his pupils mdividually This is especially true m 
cases of serious breaches of disciplme The headmaster 
should have a thorough knowledge of modem psycho- 
logy and also some knowledge of pathological psychology 
Very often cases of seiious breaches are pathological, 
and need careful treatment If the headmaster is imable 
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to deal with the case himself he should nbt be ashamed 
to call m any aid he can which wiU help him, whether 
from among his teachers or from outside Each such 
case will oah for mdividual treatment There should be 
no rigidity of treatment These are the cases to which 
rules made for ordmary pupils do not apply, and the 
headmaster should never consider himself bound by such 
rules m such cases Each case must be dealt with on its 
own meiits after careful mqmry has been made mto the 
family and mdividual history of the pupil concerned, 
and, if possible, with the advice of a tramed psychologist 


rv 

THE CORPORATE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 

As A CHILD grows up m a school he should be leammg 
what membership of a community means , what its 
demands and privileges are This is not somethmg that 
can be taught by set lessons It is somethmg which he 
learns by being m a community and living as a member 
of that commumty This lesson, so important for the 
future hfe of the chdd, he learns as he enters mto the 
corporate hfe of the school As he feels himself one of 
a commumty, which has its definite traditions, its ideals, 
its reputation, its spirit which sets a mark on those who 
go through that school, he is taken up mto that hfe, 
shares in it, contributes to it and gams from it This is 
vhat he should be doing dm mg his hfe at schooL He 
can do it of com so, only if the school has a corporate life. 

The effect v c want does not come all at once A pupil 
cntcis mto the coiporate life of a scho ol only graduall y f. 
He passes from his class community with its interests. 
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to his house community, and on mto the wider school 
commumty And his entermg mto the school commu- 
mty life is a preparation for gomg out into fuller com- 
mumty life of the world 

This is what we expect our pupils to do But we can- 
not cieate a community spirit or a corporate life m a 
school by simply decidmg that we want to have it, or 
that we have got it We cannot say to our pupils, ‘ You 
are a commumty Proceed to feel yourselves one and 
hve accordmgly ’ Developmg a corporate life m a 
school IS a long busmess, and we have to take defimte 
measures to ensure that our school becomes a real com- 
mumty and not simply a conglomeration of individuals 
who come together for a few hours every day If there 
IS to be corporate life, it must be carefully tended a^ 
nursed 

The fiist essential is a feehng^ of friendship and com - 
munity among the members of the staff and between 
the headmaster and the staff If they are a team, all 
pullmg together, feehng their mutual dependence, privi- 
leges and responsibihties, then the foundation for a real 
corporate life m the school has been laid Then this 
feehng of friendship and commimity of mterest must be 
extended to mclude the pupils This is the foundation 
of all success, and without it, no matter what devices 
we use, we will not develop what we wish to secure 

But this feehng of friendship, essential though it is, is 
not enough by itself Various aids must be used to give 
expression to the commumty feehng, to make it 
concrete, and to give it a chance to spread 

The first of these aids is the school assembly^ In 
many schools this takes the form of a short period for 
mommg worship and for rehgious exercises This is a 
very natural us^ especially when the assembly takes 
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place first thing m the morning at the beginning of 
school Whether for rehgious purposes or as an ordi- 
nary meeting of the whole school for roh-call and 
ann ouncements^ there are important values m havmg 
the whole school, pupils and staff, gathered together at 
the begi nnin g of the day Even if rehgious exercises 
are not possible, some corporate activity such as smg- 
mg should be mtroduced Whether rehgious m charac- 
ter or not, the assembly at the begmmng of school should 
be marked by decoru m and orde r Such an assembly 
gives the headmaster a chance to addiess ihe whole 
school from time to time as occasion demands, and can, 
of course, be used for makmg announcements as neces- 
sary Annoimcements, however, should also be posted 
on the notice board 

If this school assembly is not used for rehgious exer- 
Icises, and, mdeed, even if it is, a school chapel or place 
of worship specially set aside for the school, where the 
whole school can worship together, can be a great help 
m developmg the corporate life of the school along right 
Imes 'Where the members of the school, pupils and 
staff, are composed of those belonging to different reh- 
gions, the school assembly m the school hall will have 
to be used for religious worship Such a rehgious 
service should seek to meet, as far as possible, the needs 
of all We should use such hymns, readings, prayers, 
etc , as will, at least, not offend the rehgious susceptibih- 
ties of any who are piesent 

^ A special school hymn or song, a school motto, a school 
flag, school c olours to be worn on special occasions, and, 
cspecialij , a school badge, are all valuable aids m help- 
ing to make community feeling real. These things give 
the feeling of ‘ belonging ’ together w^hich is so important 

One of the best ways of developing a real corporate 
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life in a school is through school- projects , that is, defi- 
nite tasks taken up by the whole school, teachers and 
pupils, in which all have a share , as for example, prepar- 
mg and building an open-air theatre, helpmg to build 
rooms, to prepare play-grounds, undertaking, as a school, 
defimte work m connexion with rural reconstruction or 
adult hteracy Any form of service for the school itself 
or for the commumty m which the school is situated, 
will be an mvaluable means of helping to develop the 
right commumty spirit and life One thmg m this con- 
nexion we must always remember Whether the work 
be diggmg earth or any other kmd of work, it will be 
successful only if the teachers, literally and metaphorical- 
ly, take off their coats and do their share Such an ex- 
ample will do more than anythmg else to estabhsh a 
true commumty spirit 

The spirit of commumty m a school must be a spirit 
of co-operation For this reason we have to encourage 
all forms of co-ope ration Nothmg does this better than 
a well-run system of self-government, such as we have 
already discussed Each member of the school feels that 
he has some share m running the school He really 
belongs to it, he counts for something He realizes that 
he has a part to play Any such system will be of great 
help m developmg a hue corporate life m the school 

All such school functions as prize-givmgs, p arents’ 
days, festivals of various kmds, c elebrations as recom- 
mehded by Mr^ Ha3rward ^ m which everyone connected 
■mth the school takes part, are also useful from the pomt 
of view of the question we are considering 

On occasions, special meetmgs of the whole school 
should be held At these, lectures may be given, though 

H. Hayward, A First Book of School Celebrations (P S 
King & Son) 
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this should not be done very often It is very difficult 
to give a lecture which will appeal to all, young and old 
More freque^^y, different classes or houses may prep^e 
a programme jfer* such meetmgs Such programmed" ' 
may be displays of work, particularly craftwork or col- 
lections, with explanations of what has been done and 
of what different thmgs mean , plays, readmgs and reci- 
tations, panel discussion, debates, mock trials, anythmg, 
m fact, which ivill entertam and mterest If such occa- 
sions are used for the school as a whole to see what its 
various parts are domg and can do, a greater mterest m 
all the parts is developed by everyone, and there will be 
a closer link between the different parts 
Matches ^vlth other schools imdoubtedly help to foster 
) a community spirit m a school But they have to be 
very carefully handled A disastrous spirit of rivalry is 
often created which has very bad effects m other direc- 
tions This IS especially the case with tournaments A 
match, of course, is hke a school project, ivith this defect, 
that everyone cannot take part m it The use of tourna- 
ments and matches to develop the corporate life of a 
school should be used therefore ivith great caution 
As we have seen m dealing with disciphne, tradition 
can help us greatly But we have to build up our tradi- 
tions and keep them gomg Some of the thmgs suggest- 
ed Will serv^e to build up a tradition of true commimity 
life But, as I have pointed out it must be founded on a 
true spiiit of friendship and co-operation m all who are 
in the school As pupils and staff hve together, a com- 
munity spirit is passed on from one to the other As 
all share common experiences and strive to achieve com- 
mon purposes, so vill the corporate hfe of the institu- 
tion flourish and develop 
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THE CUEBICULUM 


The problems of the curriculum and its formation are 
outside the scope of this book Eor practically every 
teacher and every headmaster the curriculum is deter- 
mmed, and it is simply a matter of takmg what is given 
and makmg the best of it At the same tune it is a good 
thmg for teachers and headmasters to make a study of 
the problems connected with the curriculum in their 
own meetmgs, and m conjunction with parents For 
improvements m the curriculum will come only when an 
■enlightened pubhe opinion demands them It is part of 
the work of those who are m a position to imderstand 
the weaknesses of the present curriculum to help to form 
this enhghtened opmion 

At the same time there are certam matters m con- 
nexion with the curriculum which do come withm the 
scope of work of teachers and Jieadmasters In the jBrst 
place there is the question of ‘" ^ternatives Should a 
school offer alternatives, or should it keep to a defimte 
course with only one Ime of subjects ^ This is not 
always an easy question to decide, and the answer wiU 
m many cases depend on local circumstances Offermg 
alternatives such as three different vernaculars and 
three different classical languages is expensive, and for 
many schools the expense mvolved will be a decidmg 
factor In these days of specialization, it is certainly 
more efficient m smaller schools for as few alternatives 
as possible to be offered A school is more hkely to be 
efficient m teachmg method, and m its general mstruc- 
tional conditions, if it has only one hne of subjects to 
attend to Trymg to cater ijjf.all the alternatives that can 
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be offered will only dissipate energy and effort, and effi- 
ciency IS very likely to suffer 

As has been said, a great deal depends on local circum- 
stances If a school IS the only one m a neighbourhood 
it IS sometimes a hardship on pupils if as many alterna- 
tives as possible, out of those offered by the Umversity, 
are not provided for Agam, much will depend on the 
demand A school cannot provide alternative subjects 
for an uneconomical number of pupils, and if the alter- 
native subject IS being taken by only a handful it is 
difficult to justify its bemg kept m the school If a 
school IS situated m a district where there is a mixture 
of people of different commumties, the demand for alter- 
natives m language is hkely to be greater than where a 
school is situated m a district where the people mostly 
belong to one commimity The alternatives offered will 
depend on the nature of the communities m the district 
where the school is situated 

Where there are two or more schools m a neighbour- 
hood, the difficulty may be met by each school offermg 
instruction m a different alternative One school may 
have Urdu, another Hindi, and another Punjabi In the 
same way, different alternatives m classical languages 
may be catered for by different schools Then those 
pupils who are anxious to take up one particular alter- 
native may attend the particular school where that 
alternative is taught Or an arrangement may be made, 
Iw schools situated close together, whereby pupils from 
one school may attend say, the Urdu classes m another 
school, vhile pupils from the second school attend Hindi 
classes in the first school This is sometimes a satisfac- 
tory arrangement in a small place, or if the schools are 
close to each other It has obvious advantages from the 
financial point of view, but it is not a popular solution 
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of the difficulty Rivalry between schools, and the fear 
that pupils of one institution will not get proper atten- 
tion, or the wrong sort of attention from the iival insti- 
tution, militate agamst the success of such an arrange- 
ment, m spite of the obvious disadvantages of two or 
tliree strugghng schools each mefficiently trymg to pro- 
vide for the teaching of two or three alternatives 
In places where there is mutual confidence between 
schools, however, much can be done m this way There 
has to be correlation of time-tables between the schools 
■concerned That is, if co-operation is takmg place m 
connexion vnth alternatives m the vernaculars, all the 
schools concerned ivjU have to teach the vernacular at 
the same time to the same classes This, however, is not 
difficult to arrange If possible the last peiiod of either 
mormng or afternoon sessions is preferable as one 
wastage of time m gomg and commg is saved The 
wastage of time is, of course, one objection to such a 
scheme The farther away from one another schools are, 
the more difficult does such a scheme become 

In some provinces the University regulations force on 
schools an olfermg. of a lternatives from which it is very 
difficult to escape Where science and classical languages 
are alternatives for Matriculation, and the takmg 
of one or the other decides what course a student must 
take up at the Umversity, schools are forced to offer both 
alternatives Here agam, the same considerations crop 
up, but no school worth the name could dispense with 
science, and yet classical languages are required In 
such a case the school is forced to offer both 

In rural schools, whether middle schools or high 
schools, there should naturally be a bias^ t owards rural 
subject?, and agriculture should always be taught m 
such schools In some places pupils who wish tod:ake up 
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agriculture for the Matriculation examination are forced 
to sacrifice their mother-tongue They cannot take both 
agriculture and an Indian language This is wholly 
bad, but can be remedied only by pressure bemg 
brought to bear on the Umversity, or by substitutmg a 
separate school-leavmg examination where such does not 
exist In middle schools m rural areas, and m the middle 
departments of high schools m rural areas, a place should 
be found for the general subject of rural science which 
can form a correlatmg centre for agricultur e, science , 
geography , an Indian language, and, if the right type of 
readers are used, En ghsh Rural science deals with the 
internal economy of the village, samtation, health, 
morals, domestic economy, cottage mdustries, agricul- 
ture, cattle raising, gardemng, co-operation, education, 
and so on Even although m actual school work it may 
not be possible to give more than a few periods a week 
to this subject as a subject m the curriculum, it can pro- 
vide an excellent correlatmg agency, and the aims and 
ideals of rural reconstruction can be made to permeate 
the whole curriculum Out of school hours a great deal 
of practical work and activity can be provided along the 
lines of rural reconstruction ^ 

Another point which is of great importance m con- 
nexion with the curriculum is the introduction of tech- 
nical subjects in the pre-high school stage It is essential 
that vherever the curriculum laid down by Government 
Departments allows of this, teachers and headmasters 
should do their best to see that some such subjects are 
included in the curriculum of their school The sub- 
jects introduced will depend on the type of school Rural 
schools v'lll naturally introduce rural subjects ^uch as 

^Soo the suggested syllabus of rural science at the end of tlie 
Chapter 
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agiiculture, poultry keeping , cattle keeping, weavin g, 
village caipentr y^ fruit fanning, and ~so~'on Town 
schools may mtioduce a moie elaborate type of carpen- 
try , tailorm g, l^ok-bmding, weavm g, meM_work, ej[ec- 
tiica l woik, and so on In girls’ schools subjects 
connecte3~vath domestic science wiU find a place But 
it is essential, m the mterest of a well-balanced curri- 
culum and of a sound educational system, that more and 
moie of such subjects should be mtroduced whenever an 
opportunity offers, and that every pupil should take at 
least one of these subjects ‘ Manual traimng should 
find its true place m our educational system not as a 
new instrument of education m rivalry with the old, but 
as a pait of a lounded and coherent system of mental 
disciplme designed to make them helpful to each other ’ ^ 
Such techmcal or manual work as is done m schools 
should be pie-vocational That is, the middle or high 
school should not aim at turmng out fuUy tramed 
artisans or skilled workers The object of mtroducmg 
such subjects mto the curriculum is not to turn all our 
schools mto mdustrial or trade schools But such sub- 
jects provide an essential side of education which is apt 
to be neglected m India, and from the purely educational 
pomt of view, even for such pupils as eventually proceed 
to the Umversity, they are essential , while on the other 
hand them mtroduction will give the curriculum a very 
salutary bias away from the purely hterary type of edu- 
cation A certain amount of such work should also be 
mtroduced m primary schools wherever "possible Many 
subjects such as weavmg , book-bmdmg , t ailorin g^-simple 
woodwork, poultr y keepmg_ can be qmte successfully 
attempted 

^From the opening speech of Elan Bahadur S D Contractor 
at the AU-India Educational Conference, 1933 
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In connexion with the curriculum, although it is not 
usually possible for teachers and headmasters to deter- 
nune what subjects shall be taught, it is possible for them 
to detemnne the emphasis which shall be placed on a 
subject or on a type of subject m their school Here the 
teacher has to take into consideration the future of his 
children, their hfe, and the future and hfe of the country. 
The emphasis of the school 'wrill have a big influence m 
deteiTnimng the futuie attitude of the children to parti- 
cular subjects and to education m general As we have 
pomted out, m a lural school, there should be a rural 
emphasis In all schools there should he a strong 
emphasis on the mother-tongue and a strong encourage- 
ment of everythmg which will tend to strengthen the 
position of the mother-tongue One of the first duties 
of teachers m these days is to do what they can to brmg 
the mother-tongue to the position which it ought to hold. 
Emphasis should also be placed on science and especially 
on the scientific method and approach m all subjects 
The philosophy of education known as the Project 
Method IS one which has a vital connexion with this 
question of the curriculum and its content Where the 
project method is practised without restriction, it detei- 
mmes the content of the curriculum Too often present 
curricula are out of touch with the real needs of children 
and vath their real hfe Procedure accordmg to the pro- 
ject method prowdes a curriculum which is closely relat- 
ed to the children’s needs and therefore to their life 
It follows that a curiiculum which is of far more practical 
value than tliose in vogue at present is evolved 

With the project method no definite detailed curricu- 
lum IS determined beforehand Briefly the procedure 
vnth the project method is for a felt need of the children 
to be taken up The children are encouraged to satisfy 
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this need That is, they have a purpose before them, 
namely the meetmg of the need that they have felt Their 
activities are theiefoie puiposive, and designed to aid 
them in the cariymg out of them puipose It is this pur- 
pose which determmes the subject they shall study, and 
the work they shall do They study the subjects which 
wiU help them to cany out their purpose and do the work 
which vail enable them to meet their need When they 
set out to meet this need, whatever it may be, they at 
once find that there is certam knowledge that they need, 
certam skill that they requue The desue to carry out 
their purpose provides the motivation, and so they find 
a much greater mteiest m what they have to do Besides 
this their work is automatically related to a life 
need Thus m a school organized on project hnes, the 
content of the curriculum and the order m which sub- 
jects are taken up is determmed by the needs and 
purposes of the children 

A child is not set to learn to read because it has been 
determmed by the powers that be that he shall learn 
to read such and such books at such and such age He 
sets himself to learn to read because he wants informa- 
tion m order to enable him to carry out his purpose, 
and because he wants to find out what it is necessary 
for him to know if he is to make the thmg he wants He 
learns to write because he cannot get what he wants to 
carry out his project, that is, to satisfy his need, unless 
he can write a letter asking for the thmgs He learns 
arithmetic because he cannot get the thmgs he needs 
without reckonmg the price 

In this way the curriculum is not developed m a logic- 
al way nor has it a logical order Subjects and order 
depend on the needs of the children, and the curriculum 
bemg thus closely related to the life of the child is 
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extremely useful and valuable Some of the stereotyped 
subiects usually found m the ordmary curriculum ai-e 
perhaps not foimd m the project developed curriculum, 
while others not found m the ordmary curriculum have 
an important place m the project one This is usually 
all to the good 

Such a procedure means that the teacher cannot 
prepaie his syllabus beforehand He does not know 
what he has to teach imtil his children have taken up 
their project Once the project has been decided on, 
however, the teacher is able to make his curr^gpl^fpnrtoS’ 
the time durmg which the particular project is bemg 
carried out He will be able to see what subjects will 
be brought m under the project, and make his 
preparations accordmgly 

For primary schools, whenever freedom to do so is 
given, it IS recommended that the project method of 
dctermimng the curriculum be used Of course, under 
present conditions, care must be taken, especially m the 
higher primary classes, that gaps m knowledge do not 
occur which \vill handicap the pupil as he goes to a 
higher grade school The knowledge may not be 
mtiinsically important, but imder present conditions, if 
the lack of it wiU cause hini to suffer, it must be 
supphed 

That these gaps will become more evident the higher 
the child goes, is true, and herem hes the chief defect 
of the project method when used in higher classes 
There are needs which the child is going to have m later 
life, of wluch it knows nothmg at present Certam 
things have to be learnt in preparation for meeting these 
needs Otherwise the child wall suddenly come up 
against the need, and be helpless to meet it It is too 
late to leave learning French until one has landed m 
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France and feels the need of it It is no use waiting 
to leam Enghsh till one realizes the need for it to write 
an apphcation for a post There are thus hable to be 
gaps left m a pioject-determined curriculum which have 
to be filled m, in view of the future needs of the child, 
of which its piesent needs tell it nothing But m 
primary schools the method is to be strongly recom- 
mended, and m middle schools it can be used widely, 
as long as it is supplemented 

, Basic Education 

The scheme of education whch is now bemg widely 
adopted m India, known as Basic Education, is very 
closely related to the Project Method Basic Education 
is also a matter of curriculum deterrmnation, linked with 
correlation of subjects It is a general term for a 
prmciple of determmation of the curriculum, whch, m 
its practical apphcation, varies somewhat from place to 
place It IS modified and adapted to suit local situations 
But the basic prmciples, whch, m the mam, are the same 
as those of the Project Method, are common to all 
schemes whch go by the name of Basic Education 

1. Basic Education is a system of education whch is 
founded on chid activity Activity, bodily and mental, 
is the basis of all that is done in school 

2 Basic Education caters for all aspects of the 
personahty and is not confined to mteUectual work only 
In fact, its centre is bodily activity 

3 It IS a method of relatmg educatio n to life It 
stresses the active use m school of bodily powers 
m occupations whch are hfe occupations Thus the 
school IS made a part of real hfe, instead of bemg 
divorced from life as has been the case so often m the 
past. 
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4 All work done m school is correlated and integrated 
round a central activity, which is some craft or occupa- 
tion carried on m the society of which the child forms 
a part 

The pomt where Basic Education differs from the 
Project Method is that, under the latter, the child chooses 
for himself the central activity or pm^pose which he is 
gomg to carry out Under Basic Education this activity 
is chosen for him by those who frame the syllabus This 
is m theory In practice, as a matter of fact, under the 
Project Method, the child gets, and frequently accepts, 
suggestions as to what he is to do, from his teacher , 
while under Basic Education, although he has no say m 
choosing the mam craft or occupation, he does get many 
oppoitunities of takmg up subsidiary activities accord- 
mg to his choice, activities which are concerned with the 
mam craft So that m the practical workmg out of the 
two systems there is not so much difference as might 
appear m theory The Pioject Method does have the 
advantage that more use can be made of the child’s own 
choices and purposes 

The central feature of Basic Education is that all work 
m school centres round an activity, a craft This craft 
IS the cenhal core of the cmriculum, and constitutes the 
mam part of the woik done With it is linked, up the 
whole learning piocess m all subjects This naturally 
tends to do away with the division of work mto separate 
subjects, kept m water-tight compartments 

For example, the ccntial activity for rural schools 
ma> be agriculture A syllabus is piepared in garden- 
ing and agncultuie, fiom elementary beginnings in the 
1st class gradually developing with the age and abihty 
of the pupils as they pass through jimior and senior 
stages A definite portion of school time each day will 
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be devoted to active gardening and agricultural work 
The amount of time given to the craft varies m different 
provmces, but will rarely be less than a quarter of each 
school day Pupils will work on plots, on the school 
farm, with farm animals and so on This is the basic 
requirement under the system Pupils will thus have 
ample time for workmg at their craft and for gammg a 
masteiy of it 

This core of activity is the correlatmg centre All 
other subjects are related to, and hnked up with, this 
central activity, exactly as is done under the Project 
Method Readmg, writmg, arithmetic, are taught as the 
need for them arises Moreover the content of what is 
taught IS related to the central craft For example, the 
subjects pupils read about m their readers when study- 
mg the mother-tongue will be related to the central craft 
This means that sets of readers and textbooks m various 
subjects have to be prepared so that they fit m with the 
central craft Each craft requnes its own set of text- 
books m each subject, as the approach will vary with 
the craft It wiU be understood then, that it is not possi- 
ble to have different schools m the same area takmg up 
diffeient crafts as the central correlatmg agency For 
every craft requires different sets of textbooks in all sub- 
jects Probably not more than two such crafts can be 
allowed m any one area Nor is it possible for there to 
be more than one central craft m a school Otherwise 
! pupils m the same class would be usmg different sets 
of textbooks m the correlated subjects, and this would 
create an impossible situation 

The result of this organization of the cm’riculum is 
that all that the pupil does is hnked up with, and related 
to, his activity He therefore fives an mtegrated life m 
school, and his leammg, not to speak of his development 
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as a whole, is greatly benefited Moreover, when the 
central craft is one such as agriculture, which forms a 
mam featme of the life of the society m which the child 
hves, all that the pupil does m school is vitally related 
to hfe outside school This is one of the great advantages 
of Basic Education Besides this, the pupil is gettmg 
a chance to be active with his hands and body as well 
as with his mmd His traming will result m a much 
better all-round development of the personahty than has 
been the case up to the present 

Correlation, of couise, as we have seen m the case of 
the Project Method, must be natural We do not gam 
much if it IS forced 

‘ Some speakers at the conference wisely emphasized 
that coil elation must not be made an end m itself This 
cannot be too often emphasized Most teachers will be 
so eagei to bung into relation with the craft activity all 
the usual subject-matter of the cmriculum, that they 
will produce a forced and artificial correlation This 
should never be allowed Meiely phiasmg arithmetic 
problems in terms of the ciaft processes, or setting essay 
subjects related to the activity, is not true correlation. 
What IS necessaiy is that the children, in carry mg out 
then activ'ity, should be led to sense a leal need for some 
number calculations, for self-expi ession in writing, ojr 
for facts of science or Insloiy oi geography, and should 
be helped by the teacher to supply these needs This is 
natuial coi relation skilful teacher will find many 

such oppoi tunities turelate subjects to felt needs as dis- 
covered in the craft activity But there will be many 
facts and processes necessaiy for the child’s education 
which arc not naturally related to a single basic craft, 
not e\ on to a chosen activity or project The teacher 
must not force a con elation where none exists He must 
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provide for those other learnings through another centre 
of interest ’ ^ 

This providing of other centres of interest can usually 
be done by the introduction of subsidiary crafts and 
activities Carpentry, for instance, has a vital link with 
agriculture, and woodwork of various kinds is a legitimate 
subsidiary activity in a scheme framed round agriculture 
So IS the makmg of clothes And the textbooks written 
to smt the central ciaft will take mto account such sub- 
sidiary crafts The teacher will normally find numbers of 
side-hnes which open up, and make the task of correla- 
tion easier 

The two mam crafts for which Basic Education 
syllabuses have been worked out are spmnmg and 
weavmg, and agriculture When the idea was first 
brought forward, the economic side was given some 
attention, and it was suggested that the mcome from the 
sale of the products of the pupils’ activity might provide 
money for teachers’ salaries This idea, quite rightly, 
has been largely dropped It would be disastrous if 
teachers’ salaries ever came to depend on the earmngs 
of the children from the work they did at then- craft 
It IS qmte obvious what the results of such a system 
would be At the same time, of course, the mcome from 
sale of products can be used to get better equipment, to 
build up hbraries, to help m carrymg out experiments 
which pupils may wish to make, and generally to increase 
the efficiency of the work done^ 


^‘One Step Forward’, (Report of the Conference on Basic 
Education held at Poona, October 1939) , p 229 
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A Syllabus for Rural Science 
1 A Village Survey 

This IS a regional survey and will deal with the history 
(local), geography, economic, social, and physical conditions, of 
a ‘ reconstruction umt ’ , that is, a number of small villages which, 
bemg grouped together, can be used as a unit for practical work 
This survey is to be undertaken by the children themselves, and 
they will gather the information, classify it and write it up With 
the help of the teacher permanent records, such as maps, are pre- 
pared, and a full description of every aspect of life m the village 
or unit is gradually built up This work should go on all through 
the course, certam fundamental elements bemg done at the begm- 
nmg Every type of information deahng with all sides and aspects 
of village life, such as health, education, htigation, co-operation 
and so on come withm the purview of this survey, the object of 
which is to make the pupils discoverers of their village, and to 
enable them to find out aU they can about it 

2 Personal Hygiene 

Cloanhness of body, teeth, eyes, clothes, belongmgs, habits 
Regular personal habits 

3 Village Hygiene 

Cleanliness of village Sanitation Pits, latrmes, septic tanks 
and their kinds and use in the village Fresh air and sunshme, 
and their necessity 

4 Disease and how to deal with it 

Smftllpov and \accmation Plague, rats and inoculation 
Cholera, flics, and inoculation Malaria, the mosquito, use of nets, 
melliwls of destruction of the mosquito Bad eyes, causes and 
pre\ cntion Venereal disease General first aid and treatment of 
the sick Diets 

5 Problem of Debt 

Causes and remedies of debt Methods and habits of thrift 
Savings banks Insurance Self-support and cottage mdustnes 
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6 Co-opcrntion 

nicor\ and practice of co-operation and co-operative socie- 
ties Tlinft societies and (heir working Co-operative shops and 
their worlung Co-operative banks and their woiking Principle 
of mutual lielp 

7 L'Uqaiwn 

EmIs, causes and remedies of litigation Co-operative ai bit- 
ration societies and their working 

8 Consolidation 

Tlic problem of divided holdings and the solution 

9 The Home 

The model homo, plans for model houses, prmciples of 
\entilation Beautification of the home and of the village. 
Gardens Eelationships in the home 

10 Trcaiinent of Animals 

Treatment and feedmg of cows, bullocks, buffaloes, donkeys, 
sheep and goats Breeds and improvement of breeds Milk 
registers and their use Diseases of animals, causes and remedies 
Poultry The problem of the village dog 

11 The Village Government 

Tlie panchayat and its working The officers concerned with, 
the village The District Board and its working 

12 Recreation 

Village games and their organization Libraries, leadmg 
clubs, dramatics 

13 The Villager's Enemies and how to deal with them 
Locusts, rats, kutra, etc 

14 Education 

Reasons for education Women’s education and its impor- 
tance Night schools and how they are run 

15 Afforestation 
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16 Agriculture 

The regular course prescribed by departments 

17 Science 

The regular course prescribed by departments, with a niral 
bias and mcluding elementary physiology 

The syllabus should be dealt with accordmg to the concen- 
tric method As much practical work as possible, both m school 
and m the village, should be insisted on Such activities as co- 
operative societies, co-operative shops, treatment of animals, 
games, hygiene, agriculture can be carried on m the school itself, 
and these and other activities can also be earned on m the 
reconstruction umt m the village The mam stress throughout 
the whole curriculum should be on the practical side 

A Sariple Project Syllabus 

Project Poultry keeping For Class IV 

1 Reading 

Reading books and articles m available magazmes on the 
subject of keepmg fowls, their habits, feedmg, diseases and hoiV 
they are to be treated Also readmg about the treatment of 
chickens 

2 Writing 

Wntmg orders for things necessary for buildmg the hen run 
and coops and also ivritmg orders for settmgs of eggs Wntmg 
up in tlie project book^ the information secured from readmg 

3 HandiDork 

Building a yard and coops Helping with the building of a 

house 

4 Anthmeue 

Estimating the material required for yard and buildmg, and 
also the cost Keeping accounts of the cost of food and of money 
realized from sale of eggs 

^ Tlie project book is a book kept by each pupil in which an 
account of the work done and of all that happens during the 
carrjmg out of the project is VTittcn up 
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5 Drawing 

Draw ing plans of the yard, coops and hen house Drawings 
of hens, chicl'cns, etc 

G Hygiene 

Cleaning the yard and house and learning thereby the 
necessity for cleanliness 

7 Geography 

Learning about the different kinds of fowls and from where 
they come The names of different breeds take one to different 
countries 

8 Morals 

Kindness to animals Conscientiousness m carrying out 

duties 


VI 

THE TIME-TABLE 

In imaking the time-table tlieie are several considera- 
tions which have to be kept m mind Firstly there is 
the matter of fatigue Subjects which aie more fatigumg 
than others and which call for more mental effort should 
be put at a time of day when the child is at his best 
Each part of the mornmg is better than the correspond- 
ing part of the afternoon That is, the middle of the 
mornmg is better than the middle of the afternoon, 
though the middle of the afternoon wiU usually be better 
than the end of the mornmg, while the latter will be 
better than the end of the afternoon Mental freshness 
and alertness is not, as might be expected, greatest at 
the 'begmmng of a day, but gradually increases until it 
reaches its maximum about the middle of the morning 
In the same way after recess m the middle of the day, 
mental freshness is greater not directly after recess, but 
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towsxds tli6 nuddls of tlis aftornoon Tho bsst periods 
for fatiguing subjects are therefore the second and third 
periods in the morning and the second period m the 
afternoon , while the worst period is the last period m 
the afternoon 

The same prmciple is true of the days of the week. 
Tuesday and Wednesday are the best days, from the 
pomt of view of freshness and mental vigour We all 
know the ‘ Monday morning feehng and the end of 
the week is hke the end of the day, the time when 
fatigue IS greatest This fact also should be kept m mind 
when time-tables and distribution of work are bemg 
determined 

The foUowmg is a rough graph of the daily change m 
fatigue 



From the pomt of view of fatigue, it is better to have 
a break for the whole school for a short drill and games 
period a little past the middle of the mommg If a driU 
master is employed who takes all the classes for physical 
drill and games and therefore has to take different classes 
at different times, this, of course, is impossible Each 
class or at least each pair of classes v/ill have to be taken 
separately But if the S3'stem is used whereby a number 
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of teachers are trained to supervise drill groups, a 
break can be made for the whole school at the same tune 

Some sub]ects are more fatigumg than others The 
order of subjects accordmg to fatigue-causmg power is as 
follows Mathematics, English, Indian languages, science, 
nature study, history, geography, writmg and drawmg 
IManual work subjects, such as woodwork, come fairly 
low in the list In frammg a time-table, therefore, the 
best periods from a fatigue pomt of view should be 
devoted to mathematics and Enghsh 

Another consideration which has to be kept m mmd 
m frammg a time-table is the prmciple of variety This 
apphes to both pupils and teachers It is bad for the 
children to be kept at the same subject or type of sub- 
jects, or at subjects which are high m fatigue-causing 
power, for too long a stretch It is better, whenever 
possible, not to have the same subject for two consecu- 
tive periods unless, as m the case of science, there are 
other reasons for it 

Provision should be made for teachers also, so that 
easy and difficult lessons alternate Where a speciahst 
teacher system is used this is not always easy or possible 
But as far as possible, care should be taken that a teachei 
of Enghsh, for mstance, does not have a run of oral 
lessons one after the other, but that writing oi 
composition lessons alternate with oral lessons 
The specialist teacher will be able to arrange 
this for himself to a large extent, but the headmaster 
should see that the teacher has paid attention to it, for 
often a little re-arrangenemt m the lessons for the differ- 
ent classes he takes, will give both the teacher and the 
classes quite a lot of rehef In the case where class 
teachers are taking the classes for practically every sub- 
ject, it IS not difficult to arrange for variety From 
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every point of view the framing of the time-table is much 
easier when the clash teacher system is m use 

In small Schools where two classes are usmg the same 
room," "attention Has" to be paid, m frammg the time-table, 
to the type of lessons which will be gomg on at the same 
time A readmg lesson and a lesson m tables can hardly 
go on m the same room at the same time While one class 
IS readmg, the other class should be writmg, and so on 
What has been said about variety m the order of 
lessons has to be modified m the case of subjects such as 
science and agriculture When practical work has to be 
done m science, it is necessary to have two successive 
periods at a tune for the subjec t This is also necessary 
Tot practical work m agriculture In this subject m fact, 
where there is a farm attached to the school, it is advisa- 
ble to let a class do its whole week’s work m agriculture 
on one day, takmg the four or five periods given to the 
subject m the week one after the other, thus obtammg a 
stretch for practical work 

In case of science, where, as sometimes happens m 
high schools, the subject is alternative with another sub- 
ject such as Persian or Arabic or Sanskrit, and we have 
half the class doing science while the other half is domg 
a classical language, it means that the half doing the 
classical language -will also have tivo periods consecu- 
tively, which IS neither necessary nor good The only 
thing that can be done under such circumstances is for 
fhe classical language te acher to vary his lessons as much 
as possible, takmg one period on texts or silent readmg, 
and tlie next on composition and grammar, or makmg 
some such arrangement 

Another question which has to be decided m connexion 
with tlie time-table is tlie lengt h of the periods Ideally 
it would probably be better to have different length 
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periods for diifeient subjects For subjects that are 
moie fatiguing , period s should be greate r in number and 
shorte r in length, wlnle for subjects that are less 
fatiguing, peiiods may be longer Usually it is 
impossible to ariange for tins Something may be 
done if a system of half peiiods is used The objection 
to this is that the half period is usually<far too short 
In actual piactice the best way is to stiike a happy mean 
and have the peiiods of the same length A peiiod of 
foity mmutes is a good average Thuty-five mmutes is 
veigmg on the short side for many subjects An hour is 
too long for the haider subjects It will piobably be 
found that periods of forty to foity-five mmutes aie the 
most satisfactory all lound While peiiods should not 
be too long , it is also very unwise to have them too s hort 
This IS especially the case with older pupils In primary 
and middle schools the periods may with advantage be 
shoitei Considerations of climate wiU also have to be 
taken into account and the length of periods should be 
flexible, becommg shorter m the very hot weather, and 
lengthening agam m the cool weather The times given 
above are for cool or cold weather 

Another consideration which must be kept m mmd 
when frammg the time-table is the necessity of some 
free per iods for all teachers, and of the placmg of these 
free periods Teachers should have some free periods 
But it IS of httle use to a teacher to give hun all his free 
periods for the week m one day They should be scatter- 
ed over the whole week as far as possible The number 
of free periods will depend on the staffing of the school, 
but each teacher should have a minimum of four free 
periods m a week and, if possible, five Those, such as 
Enghsh teachers, who have a great deal of correction 
work to do should be given special consideration m this 
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matter Science teachers also should have extra free 
periods for the settmg up of apparatus, though the more 
of this work that is done by the pupils themselves, the 
better 

There should be a geneial time-table worked out m 
tv’^o ways class-w ise and teachei-wise Both these are 
necessary There should be two copies of each Of the 
teacher-wise time-table, one copy should be m the staff- 
room and one copy m the headmaster's office Of the 
class-wise time-table, one copy should be on a board 
near the mam notice board where it can be seen by 
everybody, and one copy should be m the office Besides 
these time-tables, under a class teacher system there will 
be m each room a time-table of the work of the parti- 
cular class usmg the room If a subject teacher system is 
bemg employed, the teacher will have his week’s time- 
table on the wall of his room Even mth a specialist 
teacher system it is advisable to have class time-tables 
made out and put up on the wall of the room which has 
been assigned to the class as its paiticular room 

In piimary schools where a teacher has more than one 
class it IS very necessary for the time-table to be clearly 
written out and posted on the wall so that the children 
may see for themselves what they are supposed to be 
doing This will be a great help to the teacher 
Under a speciahst system wnth its subject looms, it is 
also necessary to plan and put up along with the class- 
wise time-table a loom time-table made out class- wise 
Otherwnse, especially at the begmning of term, there is 
liable to be a lot of confusion Rooms can be numbered, 
Mathematics A, Mathematics B, Enghsh A, Enghsh B, 
English C, and so on, and from this time-table classes 
can see at a glance where they are supposed to go It 
also makes it easy for a class to be found by anyone 
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leashing to do so It is a good thing, though not' essential, 
to have this time-table also made out for each class, and 
put up along-side the class woik time-table in the room 
assigned to the class 

Either included m the class-wise time-table or as a 
separate time-table, there should be the games time- 
table If games aie organized accordmg to classes this 
can be added to the class time-table If, as is a bettei 
arrangement, the school is divided mto groups accordmg 
to size or ability m games, a separate time-table should 
be made This will mdicate the game to be played by 
the paiticular group on a particular day and the ground 
where it is to play The grounds available should be 
numbered and, by means of the time-table, assigned to 
the vaiious groups There does not need to be a 
separate teacher-wise time-table as the information can 
be added to the ordmary time-table 

The table on the next page is an example of a 
games time-table 

Reference should be made to the effect on the time- 
table of a system of organization such as we have under 
the Dalton Plan The Dalton Plan or similar systems of 
mdividual work demand subject teachers The teacher 
IS present m his room and pupils of any classes for which 
the arrangement is m force may come to his room at 
any tune Periods are done away with for such part 
of the day as the system is bemg used, and a pupil may 
stay m one room at work on one subject as long as he 
hkes Usually a minimum tune for work on one sub- 
ject IS msisted on m order to prevent too much confusion 
But with this reservation pupils ate free to go from one 
subject to another as they wish to, and there is no set 
length of tune for different subjects as under the ordmary 
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Tho letters A B etc , represent the grounds Each group uses the ground assigned to it for the 
particular day Group 8 A is composed of those who wish to take up gordening instead of games, 

Saturday is left blank except in tho case of two groups as it is a half holiday Those who wish to play 
m tho ovoning may join in the game arranged 
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time-table The pupils are left free to make their own 
time-table accordmg to their needs and mterests 

Sucli an arrangement means of course that the 
teachers concerned with the subjects which are bemg 
dealt ivith in this way must all be m tlieir rooms at the 
same time Thus if history, geogiaphy, science, Urdu 
grammar and composition, Enghsh giammar and com- 
position aie bemg dealt with m this way for the length 
of time taken by four periods of the ordinary time-table, 
for that length of tune the teachers of those subjects 
must be m them subject rooms, as pupils may come to 
their subject from any of the classes working accordmg 
to the plan at any time durmg those four periods If 
the whole school is organized accordmg to such a plan 
the time-table is, of course, a very simple matter. If 
only a part of the school and only some of the subjects 
are dealt with accordmg to such a plan the frammg of 
the time-table is more difficult, but can be worked out 
by assummg that m the time given for mdividual work 
each class will use the same amount of time for a subject 
as imder the ordmary time-table The four periods or 
whatever number of periods are devoted to individual 
work will simply be shown as mdividual work periods 
Provision should be made m the time-table for con- 
ferences of the different classes m different subjects on 
one day m the week, when the subject teacher has each 
class as a whole for a period m the subject which has 
been dealt with accordmg to mdividual work methods 
during the other five days of the week 

Facmg page 88 is an example of a time-table where 
some subjects are taught accordmg to mdividual work 
methods 

Under the project method, there should be flexibihty 
m the time-table It is not necessary to conform rigidly 


4 
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to the set periods for diffeient subjects, but if it is fo^d 
necessary or advisable, according to the way in which 
the project is developing, more time can be taken for 
some subject to which the cairjung out of the project 
has brought the class The taking up of various subjects, 
and the length of time spent on them at any one parti- 
culai stage, will depend on the development of the pro- 
ject Perhaps half a day iviU be spent on some aspect 
of the work involving possibly only one oi two subjects 
Later those subjects which have been ciowded out will 
get their chance Tlie time-table should be made out as 
foi oidinary methods and oigamzation, but there is no 
necGssiU to adhere stiictly to it The teacher is to be 
guided by the development of the project 
The principles which should guide us in the frammg 
of tuno-tablos which we have discussed here are to be 
observed as fai as possible It will be found however 
that V hen It comes to the actual makmg of a time-table, 
tliere arc numbers of things which make it impossible 
ah\n\s to obsciAo those principles as we would like to 
The necessity of suiting woik to the quahfications of 
teachers, the understafiing from which most schools 
.ufTcr, and other local circumstances, often make it very 
dinuult to frame the perfect time-table But as far as 
no ‘ible ve should obscive these principles, and do the 
b'^st V t' can m the face of what adverse cucumstances 
xse inaN base to deal with Making a time-table is not 
an ca‘A jnb noi can it be done in a huiry if it is to be 
irnrle as fico fiorn defects as possible However gieat 
tin difiicuhir. aio, v.o should nevci allow them to cause 
us to ;'i\e up the attempt to follow the right pimciples 
and m. tbe time-tnblo m the easiest way possible 
.Some attempt to adhere to right principles can always 
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be made, no mattei how difficult the local cii cumstances 
may be 


vn 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 
Registration 

The follo\\tng legisters should be kept m a school. 
Tile particular forms m which diffeient registers should 
be kept aie usually laid down by departments 
1 Attendance registers — As far as possible only one 
attendance register should be kept by any one teacher 
Exceptions may be made when classes are small The 
teacher who is the class teacher, or m the case of a 
specialist system, to whom a class has been assigned, 
should keep the attendance register of his class Great 
care should always be taken to see that attendance is 
properly maiked on the spot The practice of puttmg 
do\vn dots in pencil and filhng in attendance later, is not 
to be countenanced All details concernmg fees and so 
on which have to be entered in the attendance register 
should be carefully filled in, and the money banked or 
handed to the school treasurer at once The totals which 
have to be filled m at the end of the month should be 
mvaiiably entered on the last day of the month, and the 
register checked and signed on the first day of the fol- 
lowing month by the headmaster Hohdays will always 
be shown m the attendance registers and the nature of 
the holiday written m, eg Sunday, Saturday half 
hohday, Easter hohdays and so on 

Applications for leave should always be signed by the 
guardian or parent of the pupil, or, if that is impossible. 
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by someone responsible The reason for absence should 
always be clearly stated in the apphcation and vague 
reasons such as ‘for urgent work at home’ should not 
be accepted In the case of sickness of a boarder the 
signature of the school nurse or doctor should be on the 
apphcation All applications for leave should come 
tlmough either the class teacher or the house tutor to 
the headmaster The one who has this duty wih save 
the headmastei a good deal of time if he carefuUy scruti- 
nizes applications and refrains from recommendmg them 
unless he is convinced of the need Except m the^^ 
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Holidays and then natuie \vill also be indicated in it 
Leave and the nature of the leave voll be shown and all 
applications for leave will be filed in the school office 
Leave of absence will be gi anted by the manager on the 
recommendation of the headmaster Applications ivill 
come to the manager through the headmaster In cases 
where there is no managei, of course, departmental rules 
will be followed For cases of extended sick leave a 
doctor’s certificate should be required The number of 
day’s casual leave or of sick leave taken durmg the 
month should be filled in at the end of the month 

3 Admission and withdraioal register — ^This register 
is a record of all the pupils who are admitted to the 
school In it aie enteied the date of admission, the serial 
number of the pupil, the age and name of the pupil, the 
father’s name, caste, occupation and addiess, the class 
to which the pupil is admitted Tliere are also columns 
for the date of withdrawal and the class from which the 
pupil IS ^Vlthd^awn This is a most important legister 
and great care has to be taken with it Especial care is 
to be taken that there are no mistakes m entermg up the 
date of birth of the pupil when he is admitted to the 
school Tins register is often lequired as evidence for 
the date of birth, and hence the necessity for care with 
this item- When pupils move from one department to 
another m the school, as from middle to high depart- 
ments, fresh entries have to be made Usually separate 
registers are kept for each department Theie is danger 
of mistakes m copymg, and such work should be care- 
fully done and carefully checked 

4 Acquittance roll — ^An acquittance roll must be 
kept, showing the salaries paid to teachers and to 
servants, the number of days of the month durmg which 
the teacher was employed, deductions for provident fund 
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and any other deductions, with the teacher’s si^ature 
and the date It may seem superfluous to add that no 
teacher should sign the acquittance roU without receiv- 
ing his salaiy, hut it is a pomt that it is necessary to 
emphasize 

5 Contingencies register — ^This is a register or aii 
expenditure on equipment, repairs to buildmgs, rents for 
huildmgs, stationery, books bought for the hbraiy, 
postage, petty expenditure and so on As each item is 
entered in the cash book it is also entered m the appro- 
priate column m the contingencies register and the 
receipt filed There must be a receipt for every item 
showTi m the contmgencies register The correspondence 
register is the receipt for the item for postage When 
there is unceitamty as to which column is the correct 
one in vhich an item is to be entered, as sometimes does 
arise, the help of the auditor may be obtamed 

G Correspondence registers — Two correspondence 
registeis should be kept , one for letters received and 
one for letters sent The date of the leceipt or sendmg 
of letters should he noted, a very brief lesume of the 
subjcvt-matter of the letter written down, the address 
of the person to whom it was sent oi from whom it was 
icecncd enteied up, and, in the case of letters sent, the 
ariomit of the postage entered up There will also be 
a column for the number of the letter. 

7 Property register - — ^This is a legister of all the 
mo\ able property m the school Wlienever any equip- 
ment or funutuie that is of a more or less permanent 
nature is bought and placed in the school it must be 
duK' entered up in the properly registei. Along with 
the nano of the article should appear the date of receipt 
of the article m school, its price, and by whose authority 
It V as iKiught A nolo might also be made of the room 
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in \vliich it IS placed Nothing can be struck off the 
piopeity legislei without the sanction of the controlling 
authority, and the signatuie of the officer giving the 
author ity should appeal in the register in every case 
If anything is leahzable on old and discarded articles 
the 3 * should be sold or auctioned, and the amount 
credited to the rcseiwe fund of the school 

The properly register should be legularly checked by 
the headmastei This should be done at least once a 
teim Checking is much simplified if room-wise pro- 
perti-- lists aie kept A duphcate of the list of property 
in each room may be kept on the wall of each room and 
items added as articles aie placed in the room oi cut off 
if ai tides aie taken from the loom The teachers m 
chaige of looms have then a better chance of keepmg 
a check on property and checking is made much easier. 

8 A Log book — ^This is usuallj’’ lequned by depart- 
ments for vuiting up the reports of mspectors’ visits and 
their lemaiks on the condition of the school In it are 
also entered tlie statistics leqmied by the inspector on 
the occasion of the annual visit 

9 A visitors’ hook — ^This should also be kept for 
legistermg the remaiks of any who visit the school, but 
are not entitled to put lemarks m the log book 

10 Statistical register — ^This is a legister for show- 
ing figures connected with the finances of the school, 
the numbers of pupils and numbers in classes, average 
attendance and so on It will be kept accordmg to the 
forms prescribed by the educational department imder 
which the school is workmg 

11 A private tuition register — In this are recorded 
details of any private tuition undertaken by any teacher 
in the employ of the school Such work should be 
undertaken only with the sanction of the headmaster 
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or of the manager and should always he recorded in the 
private tuition register There are two reasons for this 
One is that if the headmaster knows what is being done 
m this matter he is m a better position to help teachers 
m cases of difficulty over payment of fees Such cases 
not uncommonly arise In the second place the head- 
master can 3 udge whether a teacher is attemptmg so 
much outside woik that his teachmg and other school 
work are likely to suffer This is a pomt the headmaster 
has always to take mto consideration m givmg leave to a 
teacher to do private tuition work In the register 
should be entered the name of the pupil to whom tuition 
IS being given, the name and address of the father of the 
pupil, the amount of time daily spent m tuition, the fee 
agreed on, and the signature of the father or guardian 
of the pupil along with the signature of the teacher, and 
of the headmaster 

12 Coiulwct register — ^This is a register m which 
tlic goncial conduct of all boys is recorded If regular 
progress reports are kept and filed, such a register is not 
reallv necessary 

13 Piinislnnent register — ^In this register a record 
IS kept of boys punished by the headmaster, especially 
cases of corporal punishment Other cases may also 
bo recorded The register is meant however for 
serious broaches of disciphne The date, the name 
and class of the pupil, the natuie of the breach of 
discipline, the nature of the punishment and the signa- 
ture of the headmaster should all find a place m the 
register All cases entered m this register should 
be reported to the parents of the culprits concerned, 
and the date of the report to the parent entered m 
llie register. A further column may he added m 
uhich the headmaster may record the effect, good, 
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bad, or indifferent, which the punishment had on the 
pupil. 

14 The cash hook — In this is entered every financial 
transaction of any sort which goes on in the school All 
amounts received by way of grant-m-aid, donations, 
subscriptions, fees, fees for boys’ funds, scholarship 
money, and so on are enteied up on the credit side and 
correspond mg entries are made on the other side show- 
ing how these amounts were expended If placed m the 
bank, tlie entries on the debit side will, of course, cor- 
respond with bank book entries When the money is 
needed it unll be withdrawn from the bank and shown 
on the credit side, appearmg agam on the debit side as 
it is paid out The cash book should be balanced at the 
end of each month and should be posted each day 
Needless to say fee money and money belongmg to 
pupils’ funds should not remain with teachers or with 
the headmaster but should be banked. Only if the cash 
book IS carefully kept, and bank accounts mamtamed 
for all fimds, can any real check on school finances be 
mamtamed 

15 Library registers — ^Two hbrary registers should 
be kept One will be a register of the 'books m the 
hbrary giving details of name, author, date of receipt, 
price, and serial number, with a cross reference to the 
contmgencies register It is a good plan, m the case of 
the teachers’ hbrary, to have prepared a second list of 
books with authors with the books classified accordmg 

^^o subject-matter, such as fiction, history, educational 
’'theory, educational method, and so on A copy of the 
^hst thus classified should be posted m the teachers’ room 
or on the door of the hbrary The second register to be 
kept IS one of withdrawal of books, m which is shown 
the name and number of the book taken out, the date 
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and the signature of the person taking it, the date of 
xetum and the signature of the hbrarian 

If the class hbrary system is m vogue then each class 
hbrarj^ vnll also require these two registers If there are 
subject libraries then each subject hbrary will require 
those same two registers If a general reading room for 
the whole school is used, it is still a good plan to have 
tlio books divided up into collections suitable for 
different classes ivith separate registers for each 
dmsion Under any sj’stem the books for use of 
teachers and the books for use of pupils should he sepa- 
rate libiaries with separate registers (This need not 
pi event teacheis using books from the pupils’ hbrary^ 
nor pupils using books from the teacheis’ hbiary if 
occasion arise ) As has been noted, entries in hbrary 
registers should correspond with entiies m the contm- 
gencios register and in the cash book m the case of the 
teachers’ library’, and with entries in the libiaiy fund 
account and the cash hook ui llie case of books bought 
for the pupils from the library fund 

Pupils’ Funds 

Separate accounts should be kept for all pupils’ funds 
V. ith separate bank accounts Fees should be paid in to 
the headmaster oi to the teacher in charge of the parti- 
cular fund ns soon as thov aie collected, and they can- 
then he deposited in tlie hank, the amounts being entered 
both in the general cash booVt and in the account of tbe 
fund concerned Usually all such funds ivill be under 
the control of the headmaster or the manager, but 
teachers maj, be required to keep the accounts and look 
after matcrird 

Great tare should be taken to spend money from> 
pupils' funds onl> on subjects that are of real use to 
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the pupils, and are really connected with the purpose 
foi which the fund is established It is not a fair thing, 
for instance, to spend a comparatively large sum from 
the pupils’ libiary fund on a daily newspaper in Enghsh 
for the staff and headmaster to read Possibly a few 
of the older pupils may be able to get somethmg fiom 
a daily Enghsh newspaper but the great ma3ority of 
those who have subscribed to the fimd will get nothmg 
at all fiom it It is therefore not a fair expenditure 
Membeis of the staff should buy their own newspaper, 
and foi this and other i expenses connected \vith activities 
of the staff it is a very good idea to have a teachers’ fund 
to which a regular small contribution is made by all 
membeis of the staff 

Kxpenditure from the sports’ fund also requires care- 
ful scrutiny There should be a veiy stiict limit to the 
amount spent out of the sports’ fund on school teams 
travellmg to play matches with othei schools or in 
tournaments Some expenditure on this may be justi- 
fied, but it IS not fair to spend the money of aU the pupils 
on the pleasure of a few even if they are the school 
representatives. In the same way a strict limit should be 
placed on the amount spent out of the sports’ fund on 
the entertamment of visitmg teams 

The principle that should govern the admmistration 
of all such pupils’ fimds is a simple one They are trust 
funds collected for a ceitam definite purpose They 
must be used for that purpose and for nothmg else, and 
everyone who contributes to the fund is entitled to 
benefit from it 


Homework 

{ There should be some method adopted m a school for 
regulatmg the homework set Headmaster and staff 
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should agree first of all on the amount of time that each 
class should he expected to spend on homework, and 
on how that time is to be divided up among different 
subjects, or at least the time to be devoted to those sub- 
jects which come every day The danger to be guarded 
against, which is greater when a system of speciahst 
teachers is employed, is that the speciahst teacher, m his- 
enthusiasm for his subject, may, and if uncurbed, 
usually does, set too much homework, forgettmg the 
other subjects for which preparation has to be done The 
result is far too much homewoik One way of meetmg 
this danger is for the monitor in each class, or the hte- 
rary member of the class committee m each class, to 
have a note-book m which he has the total time to be 
spent on homewoik and the time allotted to each subject 
%vrittcn m front In this, each day each teacher notes 
the homework he is settmg, and thus teachers have 
before them at a glance the work that has been set in 
other subjects and even the fiist m the field is remmded 
that there aie others to come and that he has only a 
certain time on which he can make demands 

All pupils, of course, do not work at the same pace, 
but the teacher will natmally take a pupil who works 
at an average late and base the amount of the home- 
v'ork he sets to be done in a certam time on what such 
a pupil can do 

The table on page 101 is how a page of a monitor’s 
homework note-book might appear j (Class X) 
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Subject 

Time 

allotted 

' 

1 

Work sot 

Signature 
of teacher 

English i 1 hour 

1 

Prepare two pages of textbook. 
Half an hour’s work on compo- 
sition nssignmout 

A a 

A. G 

Hififorj' 1 ^ hour 

Work on ossignmont 

W P M 

J 

<3togrnphy ‘ J hour 

1 

Work on assignment 

W P. M 

1 

Urdu 1 1 hour 

Prepare three pages of textbook. 

P H. 

. 

Persian ^ 

i hour 

Work on grammar assignment 

1 

F H, 

Scjonco 

1 

Work on assignment 

Write up experiment done m 
achoo) 

T S 

Mathematics | 

J hour 

Lourn proposition 7 

V\ ork out oxercise No 2 

W P 


In this allotment lustory and geography are on alternate days 
and Persian and science are alternatives The total tune to be 
spent on homework is 3 hours The class is the class preparing 
for Matriculation 

Detention 

Detention can be a valuable means for dea l mg with 
those pupils who brmg homework carelessly done or 
neglect to do whaf^ has been set for homework It is 
a natural pumshmeht for the crime m that it ensures 
that the work not done, will be done , and associates 
disagreeable consequences with careless and bad work 
For it will probably be admitted by all that detention is 
a disagieeable mstitution to both pupils and teachers, 
but especially to pupils. 
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Pupils should not be put into detention for mis- 
conduct, or mdeed for any reason except the two 
2]Q0j^'tioiied above. For these two shortcomings it is n 
reasonable pumshment and can be recognized as such.. 
If it IS used as a pumshment for misconduct there is no 
paiticulai connexion between crime and punishment for 
one thing, and also it is usmg school work (for in deten- 
tion work must always be set) as a punishment, which 
IS a dangerous thmg, and apt to set up bad associations 
with the work m question Detention should be reserved 
as a place for makmg up what has not been done. 

It IS not necessary for detention to be very long The 
time will "depend on local cncumstances Probably 
about till ee-quai ters of an hour is most suitable It 
should certamly not be a shorter period than half an 
hour It should be held every day, or at least on five 
days in the week A teacher must be m charge, and 
there should be a rota arranged so that teachers take it 
in turn to be in charge They can employ the time for 
correction work if they wish, though of course proper 
supervision must be kept 

A legistor should be kept m which, durmg the day, 
each teacher who wishes pupils to go mto detention 
enters the names along with the class and the work that 
he has given them to do in detention He will also sign 
the ciitr.v The teacher in charge of detention will call 
the roll and i eport to the headmaster any absentees As 
far as possible, wiittcn woik should be set for work m 
detention It is much easier to supeivise, and makes it 
easier to check what has been done Each boy before 
leaving the detention loom should get the signature of 
the teacher in charge on the work he has done 
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Weekly Reports 

It IS \cr\ difficult foi the headmaster to get an ade- 
quate idea of what attention is bemg paid to weaker 
pupils in diffeient classes, and also of what efforts the 
pupils are making themselves As a spui to such pupils, 
as a spur also to the teacher, and as a means of gettmg 
-a bnd’s-eyc view of what the pupil has been domg, or 
has not been doing, m all subjects, the weekly report is 
of gieat value A form of weekly lepoit is shown on the 
next page 

This is given to weak pupils or to pupils who are not 
exerting themselves The headmaster decides on the 
recommendations of teachers, on his own observation, 
and on the exammation results of the previous term, 
which pupils in each class need special attention These 
pupils aie then put on the weekly repoit hst Towards 
the end of each week they get a blank leport form from 
the school office, and on the last day of the week they 
get this filled m and signed by their teachers Each pupil 
must get his report signed by each teacher with whom 
he has work These reports aie then handed m at roU- 
caU on Monday mormng and the headmaster goes over 
them at ins leisure Where he finds bad work or no 
work bemg done he can take such further measures as 
he thinks fit 

As a result a weekly report should not be given for a 
defimte period, though a minimum, except m exceptional 
cases, would be ffiur weeks But pupils should under- 
stand that as soon'a^tHe:^begin to puU up and to work 
well, the report wiU stop The headmaster will m each 
case judge when the report can be dispensed with It 
has to be impressed on teachers, especially on jumor 
teachers, that a fair and just opmion is to be given and 
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WEEKLY REPORT 

This IS to be given to those who have done unsatisfactory work 
or have not worked properly, and is to be handed, filled in, to the 
headmaster on Monday mommg each week 

Name House 

I Total attendances Class 

Attendance •{ 

I Possible attendances 


Subject 

Marks for written 
work 

12 3 

Oral work 
in class 

General remarks 
and recommenda- 
tions of teacher 

A 

English 

B 

Matbemetics 

Urdu 

Persian 

Science 

Agriculture 

History 

Geography 

Drawing 

Rural Science 

Tailoring 

Hand- 

work Carpentry 

U cat mg 














« 






















































» 




RcmarlcS of House Tutor 

♦ • « 

RncximmcnclaUons of Class Commiltce 
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that this IS for the real benefit of the pupil It does the 
pupil no real good to give him a good report if he is not 
working well, just to save lum from havmg to make a 
weekly report 


Progress Reports 

Progiess leports aie reports m permanent form which 
are kept m the school and are sent with the pupil to 
another school if he goes to another school, or aie given 
to the pupil when he finally leaves school They are 'in 
the form of a book ivith pages for each term m each year 
of the pupil’s school career In it are entered the marks 
that are gamed m the term examination, .if marks are 
given, or such other mdications as are used to show pro- 
gress m different subjects As well as the exammation 
results various details regardmg increase m weight, 
chest measurement, and so on, as may be considered 
valuable, are entered up each term Each term the class 
teacher or the house tutor makes any remarks that he 
may wish to at the bottom of the page on the general 
character and development of the pupil, and there is also 
a place for remarks by the headmaster The book is 
signed each term by teacher, boardmg-house supermten- 
dent (if the pupil is a boarder) and by the headmaster. 
The headmaster may also make any remarks he may 
wish to. Thus the progress report is a book with a page 
record of each term of the school hfe of the pupil It is 
very useful when a pupil changes his school or when he 
is leavmg school and the headmaster is required to write 
Turn a recommendation The report is itself also a 
recommendation, and will give prospective employers 
some idea of the character and abihty of a pupil 
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The House System 

A scHool sHould be divided into houses This is 
irrespective of whether it is a boarding school or a day 
school or a mixture of both It is usually better to have 
two or four houses or some even number If there is an 
even number of houses the arrangmg of competitions of 
various sorts is much simpler than if the number is odd 
The number of houses will depend on the number of 
pupils m the school, but the number of pupils m a house 
should not exceed sixty or seventy The houses %vill be 
perpendicular divisions, there bemg boys from every 
class m each house ^ There should be at least two 
teachers m charge of each house, who will be house 
tutors and whose duty it will be to get mto as close touch 
as possible -with the mdividual members of their houses 
They voU act as guides and helpers 

Each house should have its own organization with a 
house committee and a president, secretary and such 
other officers as may be desired, all elected by the house. 
Tlie tutors should leave the members of the house as 
much freodom«s possible in managmg then- own affairs 
There should be regular meetmgs of houses In a day 
school oi scmi-daj'’ school these may be arranged for by 
a shoit period of ten or fifteen minutes being assigned 
once or twice a week at some suitable time during the 
da\ as a break from ordinary work, and a longer period 
maj be gn on at the end of school on the Saturday half- 
holiday These periods may be devoted to anythmg 
connected with the velfaie, organization and activities 
of the house The longer meeting may be used for a 
literary programme, debates, papers, dramatics and so 
on Outsiders may occasionally be asked m to give talks 
on anj subject in which the house is interestc^l 
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As wall be suggested hi the chapter on games (see 
Chapter X) the house organization can be very usefully 
emploj’^cd in connexion with competitions m games It 
IS also of gieat use m connexion with sports, m trammg 
pupils to compete foi then- house and not for themselves 
On spoits’ day points aie awarded to the house to which 
those placed m races belong, and the competition 
becomes one between houses and not between mdivi- 
duals The house oiganization may also be used for 
competition m school woik both m classes and m the 
school as a whole 

The house organization will overshadow the class 
organization m many ways In each class there wiH be 
members of all houses, and so theie will be a tendency to 
break up the class unity. While the class organization 
IS useful m some ways, more especially m the lower 
classes, the house system has many advantages over it 
and is more useful As is suggested m Chapter XV, 
each house should have its parents’ day and exhibition 
of work 

^ r — ? 

^ Libraries 

There should be two distmct hbraiies m a school one 

the staff hbrary which is mamtamed and replemshed by 

contributions from the staff and from the management 
of the school , the other the pupds’ hbrary which la 
mamtamed and replenished by the hbrary fees paid by 
the pupils and by contributions from the management 

It IS very necessary for the headmaster and the staff 
to see that the staff hbrary is kept up to date and used 
The different faculties should keep m touch with new 
books commg out m connexion with their particular sub- 
3ects and should make recommendations, through the 
staff meetmg, of books to be purchased for the hbrary 
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The headmaster should do his "best to ensure that a con- 
tinual stream of new books flows mto the hbrary even 
though It may not be a stream of great volume He 
should also do his best to see that books are read 

The pupils’ hbrary may be organized m one of two 
ways, Either all the books for ah. classes may be 
assembled and kept m one room, the readmg room, or 
hbrary , or the class hbrary system may be used where 
each class has its own hbrary m its own room It is 
possible also to combme both systems 

Where sub3ect rooms are used it is rather difficult to 
employ the system whereby each class has its own 
hbraiy m its own room It can be done by assignmg, as 
has already been suggested, different subject rooms to 
different classes as their classrooms It is possible how- 
ever to have all the books in one readmg room or hbrary 
^vlth the books for different classes kept separately m 
difleient cupboards That is, the books are divided into 
class hbraries but aie all kept m one room This has 
the advantage that when the room is used by any class 
for silent reading, those pupils who are weak may be 
given books bclongmg to the hbrary of the class below 
them, and those who are exceptionally good may be 
given books from the hbrary of the class ahead of them 
In this way there is a savmg of expenses as each class 
library does not have to cover such a large range as it 
would have to do if it were an isolated umt The read- 
ing room has tins additional advantage that books of 
ref ei once, magazines, newspapers and periodicals can be 
made available for everybody there It is difficult to do 
this if the system of separate class hbraries is used, and 
if thoie IS no reading room It is possible to have both 
the separate class hbraiies in classrooms and a readmg 
room as well, but this system is more expensive and 
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niGaiis a far grGatar outlay ju books A gGUGral library" 
for pupils, wuth no attempt to classify books accordmg 
to classes, is not to be recommended 
Some attempt should be made to create an atmosphere- 
in the leadmg room, and it should be full of pictures as 
well as of books It may also be used for dramatics as 
occasion arises. 


Syllabuses 

At the begmmng of each term each teacher should 
piepaie a sj^llabus of work for the term for each class 
which he is teaching This syllabus must be approved 
by the headmaster, and should be hung up on the wall 
of the room where the teachmg is done This syllabus 
should be piepared m some detail It is not adequate, 
nor of any value, simply to hst a numbei of pages or 
lessons which are to be taught durmg the course of the 
term Some attempt must be made to give a fairly 
definite outlme of the work which is to be done. Other- 
wise the teachmg is apt to be a very hand-to-mouth, 
affau Each teacher should have, before the term starts, 
a very definite plan of what he is gomg to teach, and 
that plan is his syllabus With an Enghsh class, for 
mstance, on the giammar and composition side, the 
teacher will have definite portions of grammar, a defimte 
list of usages, a defimte hst of exercises, a defimte list of 
sub3ects for essays or paragraphs with which he hopes: 
to deal These thmgs should be carefully written up in 
his syllabus A science teacher will have certain 
defimte rules and prmciples, defimte experiments and 
practical work with which he hopes to deal, and so on 
These will form his syllabus It is better for the syllabus, 
to err on the side of bemg too detailed than for it to be- 
too general 
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If a system of assignmcmt is bemg used, then the 
sjUabus uill be the assignments which the teacher 

expects the normal pupil to cover during the term. 

Sometimes it is a help for teachers to keep diaries In 
these the syllabus for the year is first written out, then 
the syllabus for each teim is made out at the beginning 
of the term and wnitten up m the diary At the end of 
each v.’eek the teacher ^vrltes m the diaiy a brief smn- 
mar\ of the work which he has completed durmg the 
v.cek Such diaries help to regularise the work and to 
en.iblc tlie teacher to check the progress he is making, 
especially after a year oi two when he has material to 
V Inch he can i ofer They also enable the headmaster to 
t ecp a check on what is bemg done 
Another scheme lliat is sometimes adopted is for 
toachors to be required to wiite up summaiies of lessons 
— les'-on notes — m their diaries before teaching the 
lessons, instead of makmg a summary of the work done 
at the end of the week This method is useful m the 
case of new and joung teachers. In any such schemes 
hov ever caic has to he taken to see that the teacher is 
not oserhurdoned with work 

Examinations ^ 

Icmal examinations and their usefulness, necessity, 
foTi, and liarmfulnoss aio outside the scope of this book 
Int.rnd c- annnatinns, hovevoi, foiTn part of the work 
.i"<l oi^ani.xttion of ovoiy school, and there can he no 
qu. .*100 us to tho.r necessity Their haimfulness can be 
- .r.uk inite^atcd if they arc used m a commonsense way 
Ihmo a>c two mam principles which ought to guide 
U-. in PA mg rm e. ammation In the first place we ought 

Chapter XV 
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to set out to tiy to find out how much the pupil knows^ 
not how much he does not know In the second place 
we ought to try to test not so much the pupil’s know- 
ledge of facts, as Ins abihty to use facts, that is, his 
abih ty to act and to think for himself For this leason. 
the type of examination where the pupil is allowed to 
take mto the exammation any book or other help he 
^vlshes to are to be recommended The style of paper 
set of course will be rather different from that usually 
set 

In a school, examinations should be looked on as 
opportunities for revision and of checkmg up on how 
much has been accomphshed They should be short and 
more of the nature of tests at the end of a week or a fort- 
night than the set ordeals that are so common Under 
departmental rules it is necessaiy to have the term 
examinations, but they need not be the bogeys that they 
so often are They may be made part of the ordmary" 
work of the week, and then lose most of their power to 
do harm There will be httle fault to be found with 
exammations if they conform to the two prmciples given 
above 

In seekmg to follow out the first of these prmciples^ 
namely, that an exammation should be to find out what 
the pupil knows rather than what he does not know, a 
great deal can be said for the oral examination The boy 
whose imperfect knowledge of English led him to write 
in a history paper a long answer of the Reformation 
when the question asked for information about the 
Restoration would have done much better if the exami- 
nation had been an oral one He certainly would not have 
lost all marks on the question because of his imtial lack 
of knowledge Many, many such eases might be cited, 
where m a written paper a candidate scores very poor 
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marks, whereas if it had been an oral examination with 
^ examiner anxious to find out how much the exammee 
really knew, he would have scored much higher marks 
It IS not possible to give oral exammations m external 
■cxammations, but we can do a great deal of it m school, 
and it IS much more satisfactory both for teacher and 
pupil At least the latter knows that he has had every 
■chance There are those pupils whom nervousness 
affects adversely and who therefore might not do them- 
selves justice m an oral exammation The teacher can 
use lus discretion m such cases and give written work 
Attempts are bemg made to evolve a type of paper 
vhich mil ensure fairei marking than is possible under 
the ordinary sj stem m vogue The teacher who is mter- 
csted in tlus new type of exammation paper is recom- 
mended to read Dr Ballard’s book The New ExamiTierJ- 
He vill find theie many suggestions for a more definite 
type of question which can be marked more defmitely, 
V ithout the element of personal judgement commg mto 
play 

There aie throe mam tjqies of such questions 
1 The irne-jahe test . — ^A large number of statements 
are mitten down some of which are true and some of 
v.hich arc false The exammee is requned to \vrite 
down ‘Yes’ opposite those which are true and ‘No’ 
■opposite those which are false For example, m history 
VC might liave such statements as follows : 

Baber defeated Ibrahim Lodi at the second battle 
of Panipat 

Baber v ns invited to invade India 
He V as sevcieU defeated by Rana Sanga 
Ills dvnnsh was wiped out at his death 
He was noted m his day for his clemency. 

*t^i”ersiK of London Press 
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The answers to such questions can be marked as defi- 
mtely as can be the answers to sums m arithmetic To 
deal with guessmg, pupils may be told that they are o 
deal with only those statements about which they are 
sure If they write down wrong answers they wdl score 

a mmus mark 

Along with such a test it is advisable to give an oral 
test as well If that is done, a much more accurate esti- 
mate of a class will be obtamed than by an ordmary 

essay type of paper. , 

2 Filling in blanks —In this type of question fte 

examinee is required to fill m blanks ^omptod 

passage is to make good history, good geography or good 

Enghsh as the case may be 

lor example m history we might have such a passage 

as follows • „ the 

Chve returned to India m- - He ,,|Daula 

battle of and defeated Siraj-ud-Daula 

^ a result the Enghsh obtamed possession 

3 Sei:t;r_ahere - 

type of question m^ (^^*„ents about them given in 
be given in a hst and ® , .^r with the 

another hst which does not corre p ^ ^be state- 

first hst. The exammee is required to connect 

ment with the thmg to which it apphes 
As an example m English gr^ar 


1 Noun. 

2 Transitive verb 

3 Adjective 
4. Conjunction. 

5 Tells us something 

about somethmg „ ^ 4 _c 

The answers wih be 1-7, 2-8, - , 


6 Joms two sentences 
together. 

7 Is the name of a thing 

8 Can be used m the 
passive 
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Another form of selection is when a number of alter-' 
natives are given, and one has to be selected to fill m a- 
blank or to complete a sentence The exammee is asked 
to underhne the correct word 

March is the name of a day, food, month, week^ 
year 

The Ganges is in Arabia, Chma, badia, Ceylon^ 

Such types of questions and examinations are an 
attempt to get more fairness and accuracy mto markmg. 
Tliey deal with facts to a large extent and are not very 
useful from the point of view of our second prmciple, 
namely, testmg the power of the pupil to think for him- 
self and act for himself This can only be done by givmg 
him something to do or to work out and by frammg 
questions so that memory work is of as httle value as 
possible The personal element m the marking will 
alvajs be present in such exammations, but this is not 
\ ory harmful in mtemal exammations, where the teacher 
should take into account his knowledge of the pupil and 
his v.ork and abilits^ 

Diwdinc Classes into Sections 

The question is sometimes raised, when it becomes 
nrccssarv _to divide a class mto two sections, as to 
vhethor one ^ccljon should have all tlie good pupils^t^ 
iJic other section all the weak pupils, or whether there 
should be a mixture in both 
Teachers do not generally hke to be given the section 
nhich has all the v'cak pupils if that method of division 
has been adopted They are afraid that the mspector 
V ill not understand how the division has been made and 
that thea ’.vdl therefore suffer They often have reason 
for this fear It is also objected that to divide the pupils 
in this vay le to create m the pupils m the B division 
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where the weak pupils are, the feeling of inferiority, and 
the corresponding feeling of superiority in the A divi- 
sion where the good ones are In spite of these objec- 
tions, however, it is almost always better to divide a class 
so that the good pupils are in one division, and the 
weaker ones are m the other section. It is admittedly 
somewhat hard on the teachers of the B section, but if the 
subject-teacher sj^stem is used the teachers would have 
to teach them anyway. It is much better for teaching 
purposes to have the sections as uniform as possible If 
a teacher does not like teaclnng weak pupils he will 
neglect them if he has a section where good and weak 
are mixed If the possibihty of changes from the B sec- 
tion to the A section and vice versa is kept before the 
pupils, they have an mcentive to work, and m actual 
practice the inferioiity is no more marked than among 
mdividual pupils in the same class 


vm 

THE BOARDING-HOUSE 
The Superintendent 

Perhaps the most important part of the work connected 
with a boarding-house is the supervision We have 
already touched on this in connexion with the work of 
thef headmaster (see pages 23-5) He is ultimately res- 
ponsible for the isciplme of the boardmg-house and for 
the boardmg-house arrangements But naturally he 
depends to a very great extent on whomever is m charge 
of the boardmg-house In some places a deplorable 
System is m vogue, and encouraged by Government, of 
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lia\nng teachers who are already doing full-time work m 
school m charge of the hoaidmg-houses And this they 
are required to do ivithout the inducement of any extra 
pay Whether departments which follow such a pohcy 
arc attemptmg to instil a high ethical standard m their 
teachers or whether it is ]ust plam parsimony, there is 
no doubt that from the point of view of education, and 
organization, it is a very had pohcy Unless a boardmg- 
housc is very small, or unless it is run accordmg to the 
cottage system, which we ivih discuss later, if it is to be 
veil oigamzed and well nm> and worthy of an educa- 
tional institution, there must be a full-time supermten- 
dent whose whole time is devoted to the uork of 
organizing the boardmg-house and to individual work 
V ith the pupils in it 

A boarding-house superintendent’s work is extremely 
arduous, needs a great deal of tact, patience, and psycho- 
logical Imowledgo and skill, and is certainly a full-time 
pb if it IS done properly Many people can testify from 
their c .poncnce that it is too much to ask a teacher who 
has his full day’s work in school to take charge 
of a boarding-house of a hundred or so pupils as an 
extra It simplv means that both teaclung and hoardmg- 
hou^c suffer Tins js where a big hoarding-house is 
under the control of one man, which is the type of 
bonrnuig-hou'^c commonly found In such boarding- 
houses n full-time superintendent is necessary 


* 

Duties of the Superintendent 

1 General supervision — ^Tlie supermtendent natural 
ly must superyce all the arrangements of the boardmg 
house and all its actiwtics Tlus should be don« 
regularly and according to a planned system He mus 
keep an eye on hov' pnpih employ their leisure He ha 
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to take all measures possible to enable the pupils to 
develop morally as well as mentally. The boarding- 
house has to take the place of the home for a great many 
days of the year, and the supermtendent has to do his 
best to fill the place of the parents and to give the help 
^d guidance that the pupils would normally get from 
their parents. He has to see that as far as possible the 
boaidmg-house loses the ‘ institutional ’ atmosphere and 
becomes a substitute foi home, not too far removed from 
the real thing He has to take an interest m the physi- 
cal activities of pupils, m then hobbies, and m then 
work Nothmg that wall help his charges to develop 
uiorally, mentally, and physically is outside his pmwiew. 
If the school is one where rehgion is taken mto account, 
the supeimtendent will also have the care of the rehgi- 
ous life and development of the pupils m the boardmg- 
house as one of his concerns 
2 Living conditions in the hoarding-house — ^It is 
part of the supermtendent’s work to see that the hvmg 
conditions in the boardmg-house are what they ought to 
be, and that pupils are not allowed to get mto bad habits, 
but on the contrary are helped to cultivate good habits 
He must see that there is sufficitot ventilation m the 
dormitories, that windows and doors are kept open 
at mght, and wmdows open durmg the day He should 
see that where possible beds are put out m the sun at 
least three times a week, and that they are neatly made 
He should pay attention to the neatness of the rooms and 
to the way in which they are kept He should be very 
severe on any slovenlmess m the way m which belong- 
ings are kept, and on dirtmess and imtidmess m cup- 
boards He should be always on the look-out to help 
bis pupils to cultivate habits of tidmess He should see 
that every pupil has a cupboard, that it is used, and used 
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nghtly Each pupil should have a dirty clothes hag, and 

it should he used . ^ 

The superintendent must see that the sanitary 

ai-rangements in the hostel are up to the maik, that 
latrines are in order, and that they aie used He must 
keep his eye on tlie dramage and at once report any 
fault in It He must legularly mspect the washmg' 
places and see that they aie kept clean He must keep 
his eye on the arrangements for washmg dishes and 
caUng-\ esscls, and see that they are up to the mark He 
must pay special attention to the kitchen and the cook- 
ing arrangements, and to the arrangements for keepmg 
food and stores The hostel godown should be regularly 
inspected He must exercise general supervision over 
the scivants and their work, as well as over the pupil’s 
committee if one is in existence 

3 Supcnnsion of food — One of the most important 
duties of the superintendent is m connexion with the 
food of the pupils Imng m the hoarding-house The 
superintendent should m all cases make a study of the 
subject of diets and find out what is the hest diet for his 
jnipiK aeeording to the part of India in which the school 
IS situated, and according to the food which u available 
He has to take into consideration the values of diffeient' 
1 mds of fuod, the amount of piotein, fat and carho- 
lisciVit^ m tile food eaten by the pupils, the number of 
Ciilnii' ^ ' unpl'cd to them by their food and the piesence 
«)! aV f nez of diffcicnt Mtamms It is not possible here 
try CO mlo the question of diet m detail I cannot do 
iK'ttoj in, an to recommend to evci'y headmaster and 
(very ho 'rduu’-tmuce supcimtondent Dr E McCainson’s 
little 1ml: Fnri.I ^ This hook is VTitten especially foi 

'RoVri McC..rriion, Food, p 133 (Macmillan) 
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use m schools, colleges, Boy Scout and Girl Guide orga- 
nizations, and so on, in India It deals entirely with 
Indian conditions and Indian foods, and is invaluable for 
aU who have anything to do with the food arrangements 
for boys and gnls I quote the example which he gives 
of a well-balanced diet foi a man, a diet which is m use 
m northern India 


Atta 

12 

oz 

Rice home-pounded 

6 

5J 

Meat (Mutton) 

2 

3J 

Milk 

20 

53 

Vegetable oil 

1 

33 

Ghz 

15 

33 

Root vegetables 

8 

33 

Cabbage 

8 

33 

Mango 

4 

33 

Dhal 

1 

33 


This IS a daily diet From Dr McCarrison’s book will 
be found what foods can be substituted where any 
of the foods mentioned are not available For those 
who do not eat meat the two ounces of meat can be cut 
out of the above diet, and m its place one more ounce of 
'dhal may be given and also two or three more ounces of 
^milk This will mean a shght decrease m protem but 
an mcrease m carbohydrates and m the total number of 
"Calories 

It wdl be noticed that there is a comparatively large 
amount of milk m the diet Milk is the best all-round 
food that can be given It contains protems, fats and 
carbohydrates, , supplies from 18 ^ to 30 " calories per 
•ounce and also supphes vitamms A, B, C, and D, bemg 

"Buffalo’s milk 


^ Cow’s milk 
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rich in A No diet should he without a large amount ol 
niilk In ruial areas this can be easily arranged by the 
boarders keeping their own cow or cows 

In this connexion it is also part of the boarding-house 
superintendent’s duty to see that the water supply is 
good and that there is no danger of contamination of the 
water Wells used in the boardmg-house should be 
regularly cleaned and disinfected Suitable airange- 
mcnis should be made for diinking-water m the board- 
ing-house itself, especially in the hot w’^eather Vessels^ 
used for this purpose should be kept covered and clean 

TitE Cottage System of Boakding-House 

OnOAlOEATION 

Before going on to consider the organization of the 
ordinary' type of boai ding-house, we shall consider 
briefly the system known as the cottage system This 
ts the s^stcm that is lecommended for all new board- 
ang-liouses and for old ones where changes can he made 
It IS really an adaptation of the old house system found in 
Knghsh public schools, but is in many ways an improve- 
ment on this old system Under the cottage system, the 
hoardmg-hou'^e does not consist of a number of dormi- 
tonos all in one budding, but is made up of a number of 
sm ill buildings, budt moic oi less close together and con- 
vtituiing ,t ‘-mall rdJago In each building or ‘cottage’ 
there «iro accommodated from eight to twelve boarders 
The numhiT wdl vary with local conditions, but should 
not he mo'-c than fifteen Tliese Uvelvc boarders or so 
Ine in tiicir ov n cottage To each cottage is attached 
a itadicrs ^juarfers Kach cottage has its dormitory for 
the pupiK to sleep in and a dining room ivhich can also 
Ix^ u.ed for stud> and locrcation. Each cottage also has 
a kitchen Tim pupils and the teacher (and his wife 
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if he IS married) hve together as one big family This 
IS, m fact, what is aimed at by the method of organiza- 
tion, namely, the establishment m the boardmg-house of 
the family prmciple By this method of arrangement the 
teacher is brought into 'biuch closer contact with his or 
her children than is usually the case, and it is possible 
to reproduce many of the important prmciples of family 
life which aie usually lost to an mstitution The mstitu- 
tional atmosphere is broken down 

Naturally, hvmg thus as a family, all members take a 
share m the woik of the cottage home just as they would 
do m their own homes, or as they ought to do m their 
own homes The cleanmg of the cottage, the beautify- 
mg of the cottage, the care of the cottage garden, the 
cookmg, the buymg of provisions, all this can be done 
by the members of the cottage under the guidance of 
the teacher It will be readily understood what great 
educational advantages such a system offers Where it 
is not possible for children themselves to go to the 
bazaar to buy thmgs it is sometimes possible to make 
arrangements for people from the bazaar to brmg thmgs 
on one or two days m the week and have a small bazaar 
m the compound 

Under this system it is possible for children of differ- 
ent ages to hve together, a measure that is sometimes 
fraught with danger m the larger dormitory form of 
boardmg-house, where supervision is not close In the 
cottage older children learn to take an mterest m 
younger ones, and to help them m various ways 

The number of such cottages will depend on the 
number of pupils and on the finances available If m 
a rural area, the school should naturally be m the middle 
of the group of cottages, though this is not essential It 
is obvious that the adoption of such a system would mean 


5 
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the scrapping o£ existing plant m many cases This is 
not often possible But i£ a new hostel is bemg built, 
and sufficient land is available, the imtial expense o£ 
such an airangement is not very much greater than that 
involved in the erection of the usual type of boarding- 
house, if the fact is taken mto consideration that teachers’ 
quarters are also being piovided in the plan Those 
Y ho arc thinkmg of building new boarding-houses 
should seriously consider the many advantages of this 
sistcm Even in boaidmg-houses of the older type, it is 
often possible uith a few changes to mcorporate some if 
not all of the features of the cottage system Any 
advance that can be made towards this ideal is worth 
while 

Let us deal now wnth the organization of the ordmary 
Upt of boaidmg-house 

The Building ^ 

" If at all pos-^iblo the boai ding-house should be a build- 
up, put up for the purpose Rented buildmgs which 
V ere eiceted foi some othci purpose aie raiely satisfac- 
toi' Rooms are not big enough, supervision is difficult 
'Ihcs are usualh situated at a distance from the school, 
.mtav anangements are usually not satisfactory, and 
un< in-'l orgrauzalion is usually much more difficult The 
b ) >rvi>^r>'-]'.ojsc should be m the school compound at a 
uniLi' ni distance from tlic school and, if possible, away 
fro’ 5 mam road If possible tlie school should front 
on to t’a !0‘d and the boai ding-house should be behmd 
it vith pk>mg fields or gardens between The design 
.'f ih. - ill depend on the site available, on local 

circnim^bmic-. and on the amount of money available 
a i b( t tsja o' building is the single-storey one, budt 
1 the huTU f>i a quadrangle with a courtyard m the 
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middle. Whatever the t 5 rpe of building it ought to be 
such that it can be enclosed and shut up at mght or when 
necessari^ If the quadrangular form is used this is 
easily done In that form the supermtendent’s quarters 
should be at the gateway on one side, with an office, and 
a reading and study room on the other side This will 
form the front of the quadrangle with the mam gateway 
in the middle The other three sides wiU then be divi- 
ded mto dormitories These should accommodate from 
12 to 20 pupils It IS preferable from the pomt of view 
of supervision not to have more than 20 m a dormitory 
Theie should be 50 to 60 square feet per pupil The 
height of the doimitories should be sixteen or seventeen 
feet They should be wide enough to take a double row 
of beds, one down each side at right angles to the walls, 
with a passage m the middle between the rows There 
should be an .abnirah for each pupil Those built mto 
the wall are the cheapest and the most satisfactory 
Each pupil should have a chair and a table Care should 
be taken to see that hghtmg arrangements are good, 
especially m study and readmg rooms Pupils should 
not be allowed to work with bad smoky lamps It is 
better not to allow mdividual lamps, though sometimes 
in the case of older pupils working for examinations, it 
is difficult to avoid this 

There should be plenty of wmdows and roshandans 
These should have shades when they are on the sunny 
side There should be a verandah on the mner side of 
the quadrangle gomg right round the four sides Floors 
should be made of brick or cement' 

The kitchen and dmmg room or rooms may be placed 
at the back, outside the quadrangle The dmmg room 
may, if preferred, be one of the rooms at the back of the 
quadrangle with a door openmg outside towards the 
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kitchen Care should be taken to see that arrangements 
for washing dishes are satisfactory, and that drainage is 
such that water is earned away, or led into gardens or 
to fruit tiees Adequate washmg rooms should be 
erected at the back at the opposite end of the back side 
of the C[uadi angle Septic tank latrines should be 
erected at the back of the quadrangle at the same end as 
that at v'hich the ^vashmg rooms are placed If a septic 
tank IS used, the approach to these latrmes can be from 
iD'^ido the quadrangle If bore-hole latrmes are used 
they must be at some distance from the boarding-house. 
In this case some arrangement for night latrmes has to 
be made In addition, on the kitchen side of the block 
of buddings, there should be servants’ quarteis and 
rooms for storing food and fuel 

It must always be lemcmboied that the boarding-house 
’s talcing the place of the home for a considerable portion 
of (he pupils’ >cai. and it should therefore be made as 
uttroclnc as possible The courtyard can be beautiful 
V th (rocs and gardens, and no effort should be spared 
(o ninko the rooms as cheeiful as possible Pictures 
‘hould he frcch used, and the boarders encouraged to 
niskc their boarding-house as comfortable and homelike 
iK)csihle 

I'CTEPNAE Organization 

PupiK dl bo assigned to tlieu dormitories and given 
nehnitr ph'-'c-, m their donmtorj The name of each 
pin *1 h' uld Iv* neat1> v ntten on paper and pasted on to 
he 1^'i rlrurah cham .md table. Ho should not be 
allo'.txl to ci'.mge lim pkee without permission of the 
ma nnn nncnl .4 h<i of those living m a doimitory 
•t'aald 1 1 'rd on a small notice board, which can be 
hniU into the ' oil ouIskIo the dormitory Each pupil 
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should be responsible for seeing that his bed clothes are 
neatly arranged every morning The supermtendent 
should lay down a uniform way of arrangmg clothes on 
beds Each pupil should have a bag for dirty clothes On 
at least three days m the week, if weather permits, all 
lieds should be placed outside m the sun The pupils m 
each dormitory should be responsible for seeing to the 
cleanliness of their dormitory Even if a servant is kept, 
the pupils should be responsible for seemg that the work 
IS properly done and that windows, walls, and floor are 
kept dlean No food should be allowed m the dormitories 
Arrangements for drmkmg-water may be made outside 
the rooms on the verandah 

A momtor should be elected m each dormitory to be 
m charge of the dormitory. Just as a self-government 
scheme is very beneficial m the school, so also it can be 
very useful m the boardmg-house A committee may 
be elected by the boarders to deal with all matters of 
organization, disciphne, buymg of food, and general 
arrangements m the boardmg-house They may refer 
matters to the supermtendent as necessary, but should 
be encouraged to manage their own' affairs as far as 
possible 

The supermtendent will work through apjJ with this 
committee m every way possible All such matters as 
the cleanlmess and beautifying of the boardmg-house, 
checkmg up the work of dormitory momtors, keepmg 
accounts, arrangmg for special meetmgs, checkmg atten- 
dance at drill and study periods, and general matters 
of disciphne may be placed m the hands of this commit- 
tee The supermtendent of course, wiU have to super- 
vise, but this should be done as tactfully as possible, ivith 
a real desme to create a feelmg of responsibihty m the 
members of the committee 
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Tlieie should he n short period fur ph>sicrd cvcrcisc 
first thing m the morning. The hoarders may he divided 
up into gioups under dormitory monitors or oUicr 
leadeis, under the supci vision of the suponntendent In 
such institutions as allow it, the superintendent t.*. dl con- 
duct daily players, either morning or evening 
Tliere should also bo a special period for study and 
preparation If the hoaidmg-house has a leading and 
study loom, then pupils vvill all assemble in this room 
every dav for supervised study Tiic length of the 
peiiod will vary with the class, from one hour to two 
and a half hours If the boarding-house has no studj 
room, one oi two of the school rooms ma> he used foi 
the purpose As has been mentioned, special attention 
must he paid to hghtmg ariangemcnts The superinten- 
dent IS lesponsihle for the attendance of hoardci^ at this 
period of supervised study, hut the members of the 
school staff should take it m turns to supervise the sludv 
and to give help where required by pupils In ■winter 
this study pciiod may he m the evening, in summer it 
may he m the afternoon Ariangements for punkahs 
should he made m the hot weather Day pupils should 
he encouraged to attend this study period, whether it 
IS held m the hoarding-house oi in school If any in- 
dividual work scheme with assignments is being used, 
teachers may arrange to he present during pait of this 
peiiod to test and correct assignments m connexion with 
their particular subjects 

The supeiintendent should make out a time-table foi 
■the hoardmg-house and it should be posted on the mam 
notice board He should he caieful to see that punctua- 
hty IS observed and that the time-table is not just a 
matter of show 

Along with this time-tahle should he posted the rules 
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for the boardmg-house. These will deal with unportant 
matteis, and need not include those things which may 
be taken for gi'anted The time-table will set out the 
times for loll-call, meals, lights out, play peiiods, study 
peiiod and so on. Tlie rules should deal with those 
matters winch are essential foi the good conduct of the 
boarding-house as a community of people hvmg together 
But though theie should not be too many rules, such 
lules as there are should be closely observed The 
supermtendent should be especially caieful m the matter 
of the obseivation of the time-table and m seemg that 
all pupils get the amount of time for sleep that they 
ought to The mmimum amount of sleep for any board- 
er should be eight hours and for younger pupils there 
should be more time for sleep The following are the 
sort of rules which might be posted 

1 On admission to the boai dmg-house eveiy boarder 
shall be required to pay Us 7 in advance for food and 
also a security fee of Rs 2 The latter will be returned 
to the boarder on his leaving the boai'ding-house finally, 
any necessary deductions having been made 

2 If boardeis have any money or valuables they 
should be handed to the supeimtendent for safe-keeping. 
The superintendent will keep a special account of such 
money 

3 If any boarder wilfully or through neghgence 
destroys property belongmg to the boardmg-house he 
shall be required to make good such damage 

4 It shall be the duty of every boarder to see that his 
beddmg, almirah, clothes and other thmgs are kept neat 
and clean Every boarder is requued to provide him- 
self with a bag for his dirty clothes 

5 Weather permittmg, all beds are to be placed out- 
side on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday each week 
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The beds nrc to be uniformly made accordmj? to the 
instructions of the superintendent 

6 No food IS to be kept m any room, almir.ib or box 
Any extras aie to bo handed to the superintendent and 
will be kept m the food store. 

7, All smoking and use of intoxicants is forbidden in 
the boarding-house. 

8 Boarders are not to leave the boarding-house ^\lth- 
out the poimission of the superintendent Boarders aie 
not to change their places in the boarding-house without 
the permission of the superintendent 

9 Physical drill for 10 minutes every morning is 
compulsory Permission of the supci inlcndent is to be 
obtained for exemption 

10 No hoarder is to have a guest m the boarding- 
house without pel mission fiom the superintendent 

11 No boaider shall open an account with any shop- 
keeper or have any pecuniary dealings with any other 
hoarder All financial dealings wolh anyone shall be 
conducted through the superintendent 

12 AH boarders are required to co-operate vulh the 
committee elected annually and to help them in their 
work The orders of the committee are to be obeyed 
Boarders shall have the right of appeal fiom the deci- 
sion of the committee, in serious ca^os, to the superin- 
tendent 

13. Only those boarders w^ho have been in the board- 
ing-house for SIX months shall be eligible for a place on 
this committee and for voting for the membeis of this 
committee 

14 No boarder is permitted to be in the hoarding- 
house during school hours except ^vlth the permission 
of the headmaster. 
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Registers 

The superintendent should keep the following 
registers . 

1 A property register — ^In this, in the same way as 
in the school property register, there should be a hst 
of all property belongmg to the boardmg-house Every 
article added to the boardmg-house should be entered 
up, with the cost and date and the source from which 
the article came. This hst should be legularly checked 
by the supermtendent and occasionally by the head- 
master No article should be struck off this hst without 
the sanction of the managmg committee Old thmgs 
should be sold if possible, and the proceeds credited to 
the boardmg-house funds. As m the case of the school 
property register, if it is kept room-wise, checkmg is 
made much easier. 

2 An admission register — ^This will give the names 
and addresses of the boarders and the date of their 
admission as well as the date of their withdrawal 

3 A roll book — ^In this daily attendance will be 
marked. The roll should be called and marked twice 
a day, once m the mornmg, and once m the evenmg 
Reasons for absence should be given m the book where 
absence occurs 

4 A security account book — ^In this an account is 
kept of the money paid m as security fee by each boarder 
on entermg the boardmg-house Enough room should 
be left under each name for items which are to be debited 
to be entered up There may be a separate page for 
oach boarder A general accoimt should also be kept 
A savmgs bank account should be opened for this fund 

5 A mess account book — ^This is an account book for 
■the buymg of food. The method of keepmg this will 
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depend on the local airangomcnts and on whether pupils 
aie doing their own buying of food or not If they are, 
they should bo ^\olklng accoiding to definite budget, 
and the supormtendent v/ill keep an account of how they 
draw sums fiom hmi The detailed accounts will be 
kept by tlie committee, under the superintendent's super- 
vision Otheiwisc the supcuntondcnl will base to keep 
the detailed account Thcic should be a pir'i oflicc 
savings bank account opened for moncj collected and 
used 

G A fee account hook — ^This vill be an account of 
fees lecoived and of how paid out If they arc paid into 
the school and hanked with the school fees, jiroccdure 
IS easy. If not, a post ofiice savings account should he 
opened and the fee money deposited in the bank each 
month 

7 A cash book — ^This should he kept in the same uay 
as the school cash hook, all items of evpendituro and all 
receipts being entered up each day Tlie entries will, of 
course, tally with the hank hook entries of the various 
accormts 

8 A committee register — ^If there is a committee of 
pupils, they should have a register for recording all pro- 
ceedings of the committee These should he entered up 
regularly after each meeting 

Health 

We have already pointed out that one of the important 
duties of the superintendent is to care for the health of 
the hoarders We are dealing rvith the general matter 
of health in Chapter IX, hut there are several things 
which have special reference to the hoarding-house As 
pointed out m the chapter on health, there should be, if 
at all possible, a school nurse The nurse will make a 
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daily inspection of the board eis and deal with such cases 
as can be dealt with by a nurse, serious cases being 
referred to the doctor. If there is no nurse, the superin- 
tendent himself can conduct a daily mspection He 
should keep records of the temperature of any with 
fever, and can dispense simple remedies Every boaid- 
mg-house, however, should have the services of a doctor 
The doctor should be given a regular monthly allowance 
and in return be expected to attend to boardmg-house 
pupils either at the hospital, if he is a Government doc- 
tor, or at his looms if m private practice, whenever neces- 
sary In serious cases he should be available to visit the 
boardmg-house. 

Every boarding-house should have a sick room This 
should, if possible, be at some distance from the board- 
mg-house so that it may be used for isolation purposes 
m the case of an epidemic It is very difficult to deal 
with cases of serious illness or even with mild attacks if 
there are no such facihties as can be made available with 
a sick room In cases of infectious diseases it is essen- 
tial for the general health of those m the boardmg-house 

The supermtendent should see that the boarders are 
regularly vaccmated This wiU be done m conjunction 
with the teacher m the school who is responsible for the 
"vaccmation of aU the pupils m the school and keeps the 
vaccmation register. In cases of epidemics of such dis- 
eases as plague and cholera the supermtendent must see 
that all the pupils m the boardmg-house are moculated. 

There should be a small dispensary m the boardmg- 
liouse which can be looked after by members of the Red 
Cross Society if there is one, or by senior pupils if there 
IS no Red Cross Society This should be kept stocked 
with simple medicmes such as castor oil, lodme, aspum, 
boracic acid, stickmg plaster and so on 
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HEALTH 


Health arrangements m a school are important for two 
reasons One is that for the sake of the pupils them- 
selves everythmg that can be done to ensure good health 
IS of importance, and the second is that_ if proper mea- 
sures are taken m school the pupils will grow up with 
healthy habits and thus a real attack will be made on the 
stronghold of disease m the country at large, and on all 
the thmgs which cause disease 

We have already seen the opportumty which the 
boardmg-house supphes for the carrymg out of this 
work, and every advantage should be taken of this oppor- 
tunity There are other measures, however, which 
ought to be taken in the school itself 

Cleanliness • 

Perhaps one of the most difficult thmgs to obtam m a 
school IS cleanlmess It also seems to be one of the 
hardest things to mculcate m the pupil, or at any rate 
m the village pupil Very often, to be sure, conditions 
are agamst us The everlastmg and everpresent dust 
brings all our efforts for cleanlmess to naught The 
brick floor which is so common does not help matters 
The habits and ways of the sweeper are not calculated to 
second our efforts The pupils themselves have to be 
inoculated with a feelmg agamst dirt and untidmess But 
however great the difficulties the effort must be made 
and the difficulties conquered 

In the first place the use of latrines must be strictly 
enforced This is probably more a matter for village 
schools than for town ones The village child is not 
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accustomed to usmg latimes He must be taught to do 
50 , and taught why he is to do so It is no use simply 
makmg the lule that the latrmes are to be used and not 
oxplainmg why the lule is made The leason for the 
use of latrines must be explamed, and committee and 
pupils themselves led to see the advantages of enforcmg 
the rule The best type of latrme is the septic tank type. 
They can be put up qiute cheaply, and as long as there 
IS a good water-supply, are much the best. Care has to 
be taken that durmg hohdays, when the latrme is not 
bemg used, water is poured mto it daily Where there 
IS not too much clay the bore-hole type of latrme is also 
qmte good, and is very cheaply made This is perhaps 
more suitable for rural areas Where there is a regular 
dramage system of course there is no'' difficulty with 
latrmes The septic tank variety has the advantage that 
the latrme can be situated comparatively close to the 
school ^ ^ 

Attention has to be paid to the bad habit of spitting 
and cleamng the nose anywhere and everywhere Agam 
the danger and evil of this should be explamed to the 
pupils and they themselves made to feel that it must be 
stopped The pupils themselves through their commit- 
tees are the ones to do it It is merely a bad habit, and 
can be stopped if sufficient attention is paid to it 

The pupils themselves agam are the ones to see that 
the habit of throwmg rubbish, old bits of paper, fruit 
skms and so on anywhere m the compound, is stopped. 
But the authorities can help matters by havmg dustbins 
With hds placed m two or three convement places m the 
school compoimd. There is then no excuse for rubbish'' 
bemg thrown down anywhere, except mto the recep- ^ 
tacles provided Classes may be given m turn the work 
of seemg to the cleanlmess of the compoimd. One class 
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-Will be on duty for a week, the next week another class 
and so on 

If a self-government system is bemg used the member 
of each class committee who is m charge of matters of 
cleanlmess should mspect the class each mormng at roll- 
call, or at any rate on several mommgs m the week He 
should look at clothes, faces, finger nails, teeth, and 
should demand a high standard The tendency is for 
this inspection to become a formal thmg when the com- 
mittee member ]ust passes along the line without really 
botheiing about whether the pupils are clean or not. He 
should be severe and have no compunction m sendmg 
off offenders to make matters right either at their homes 
or at the school washmg place Pupils may be poor but 
there is no need for them to come to school m dirty 
clothes or with dirty nails or teeth If no self-govern- 
ment system is bemg used, the class teachers should 
carry out the inspection 

Besides the personal cleanlmess of the pupils there is 
the matter of the cleanlmess of rooms and buildmgs If 
a system of self-government is m force, the duty of see- 
ing that the classroom is kept clean devolves on the com- 
mittee member foi cleanhness, with the help of the 
committee president The presence of desks m a room 
always militates against its bemg properly cleaned At 
^ least once a month, if not oftener, the class should clear 
the 1 oom of desks and give it a thorough sprmg-cleanmg 
It should be tlioioughly swept, windows cleaned, doors 
cleaned and oiled, pictuies dusted, walls and ceilmg 
cleaned If the whole class put themselves mto the 
work, and if the work is divided out systematically, this 
spi mg-cloanmg need not take long If no committees 
are established, the class teacher will have to make 
arrangements for the work In any case, committee or 
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no committee, he will have to supervise the work, and 
take his share of it If there aie no class looms, different 
subject looms may be assigned to different classes for 
this work Attention should be paid to the beautifica- 
tion of the rooms as well as to them cleanlmess An 
atti'active room has an influence on those who woik m 
it, on their health as well as on their characters 
The authorities should see that adequate waslung 
places are provided. Though these must necessarily be 
near a well m places wheie water is not laid on, they 
should be at a short distance and should be so built that 
there is no danger of the dirty water gomg back into th( 
well The watei should be taken away mto the garder 
or elsewhere by drains The same apphes to waste 
water from drinking places, and from the science room 
It should be taken away by drams and allowed to flow 
mto the garden Wheie there is an adequate dram age 
system, of comse, these difficulties do not exist 

It IS important to see that adequate arrangements for 
drinkmg-water are made Where water has to be 
brought from a well the place where the drinkmg-water 
IS kept should be as cool as possible Vessels m which 
drinkmg-water is kept should always be provided with 
hds, and should be regularly emptied and cleaned every 
day 


Medical Attention 

There should be a regular, exhaustive medical inspec- 
tion of every pupil m the school once a year A record 
of the result should be kept m the school on a record 
sheet The record sheet should be prmted on durable 
paper so that the doctor can use the same sheet each 
year, and so have before him at a glance the previous 
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medical history of the pupil A form of such a sheet 
IS shown on page 137. 

Most schools are within reach of doctors nowadays If 
in rural areas, or elsewhere, doctors are not available, 
except at some expense to the school, it might be possi- 
ble for several schools to co-operate m the matter and 
secure the services of a doctor to examme their pupils 
once a year. 

^ This sort of scheme has been put mto operation m 
Juhimder in the Punjab Under this scheme a number 
of schools have combmed and have formed a health com- 
mittee They have engaged a full-time doctor and have 
opened a dispensary The committee then arranges for 
the mspection and medical treatment of the pupils of 
co-operatmg schools The scheme is financed by the 
levy of a fee of Re 1-8 per annum from all pupils in 
co-operatmg schools (rmddle and high departments) and 
by grants from the Local Gk>vemment and from the Red 
Cross Association Teachers are charged a higher fee 
of Rs 3 per annum 

Under this scheme the doctor exammes the pupils, 
and leaves mstructions as to treatment If necessary 
some of the treatment such as washmg of eyes, ears and 
so on may be earned out at the school If treatment 
cannot be earned out m the school, pupils will be sent 
to the dispensary, and m serious cases to the civil hos- 
pital This scheme is only feasible in places where there 
me a fairly large numbei of schools which can co- , 
[Operate Otherwise the financial burden is too heavy, and 
there would not be enough work for a full-time doctor. 

In other places, where there are only one or two 
schools, fees may be taken m the same way and a doctor 
employed on part time to inspect the pupils and to treat 
those who need treatment. It is practically essential to 
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have a doctor on a regular basis such as this in connexion 
with a boardmg-house 

As well as the annual medical mspection, as has been 
pomted out m connexion with pi ogress reports, a termi- 
nal record of weight and chest measurements will be 
.kept by the class teacher This will enable the teacher 
to keep an eye on thmgs, and m case of urgency to send 
pupil for medical treatment, if it seems necessary to 
do so 

When the doctor makes his annual mspection, where 
he finds that special treatment of any sort is needed, he 
will give particulars to the headmaster, who will com- 
mumcate with the parents, and try to persuade them to 
have done what is necessary This, of course, is the great 
value of the mspection 

As well as an annual medical mspection it is also an 
excellent thmg to have an annual visit from a dentist if 
it can be arranged, especially if, m rural areas, he can 
brmg his appaiatus with him, and can do necessary 
fillmgs or extinctions on the spot 

It IS a great advantage to a school to have a school 
nurse, especially if there, is a boarding-house m con- 
nexion with the school Most education departments 
have not yet risen to the place where they will give 
any financial help foi such work, but all will admit that 
it IS very necessary and very advantageous In a school 
and in a boardmg-house there are so often things which 
a nurse cap do, so often things which hei attention can 
prevent from becoming more serious, and so much, if 
no hospital is available, nursmg work to be done m 
boarding-house and homes, that her presence on the 
school staff IS a tremendous boon It means of course an 
extra expense which schools cannot always undertake 
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But here again several schools in an area can co-operate, 
and though this would mean that each school would not 
get daily attention, it would at least get weekly atten- 
tion, and could always call on the nurse m case of 
emergency. It is also possible sometimes to make 
arrangements ^vlth a number of parents wheieby they 
contribute to the salary of the nurse and have the right 
to her services when necessary In this way it is possi- 
ble to finance a school nurse \vithout much burden on 
the school finances It is sometimes possible to get a 
boardmg-house supermtendent whose wife is a trained 
nurse, and who will do the work for an allowance This 
is a good arrangement. 

Vaccmation should be carried out regularly, and a 
vaccination register should be mamtamed m the school 
giving the date when pupils were last vaccmated and 
whether the vaccmation was successful or not In the 
<;'\ease of epidemics, arrangements should at once be made 
?for the moculation of all pupils Teachers should also 
pay special attention to the eyes of their pupils When 
they see that somethmg is wrong they should at once 
send the pupil to the dispensary or to the nurse or to 
the doctor to have the eyes washed and attended to 
C^re here m imtial stages of trouble can save much 
itoisery later. 

^ Every school should have a Jumor Red Cross Society 
Its work will be described m Chapter XI Besides this 
the headmaster should try to arrange for regular lectures 
on health subjects either by teachers who know some- 
thmg of elementary matters connected with health, or 
better stiU by the local doctors A great deal of good 
can be done m this way. 
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Posture 

Bad posture is responsible for headaches, short sight, 
spinal curvatu^, flat chest and a general tendency to 
chest troubles^ It is therefore important for the teacher 
to see that the posture of his pupils is right It is chiefly 
m writmg and reading lessons that there is a danger of 
bad posture Good posture is largely a matter of com- 
mon sense The body should be so balanced as to pro- 
duce least fatigue It is necessary to have good desks 
(see pp 176-7), and the pupil should sit straight, with 
the spine m a hne with the head and with the work that 
IS being done about a foot from the eyes 

A Health Scheme 

The foUowmg is a suggested health scheme for schools 
by means of which the general health of the school may 
be attended to 

A committee is set up which has charge of general 
health matters m the school, the Red Cross Society_-and 
the dispensary ^ ~ 

The members of this committee are as follows 

1 The Physical Trainmg Director or teacher m the 
school (He IS the chairman of the committee ) 

2 The teacher m charge of the Red Cross Society 
m the school 

3 The health member of each class (if there is a 
system of self-government m the school), or else 
one lepresentative from each class, elected by the 
class for this woik 

A This committee has regular meetmgs and has 
charge of the general health of the school, and all that 
is connected with it 

It arranges foi regular bi-weekly mspections of each 
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class_by the health icpiesenlative of the class. Either 
the P.T. Dnoctor or the teacher in chaige of the Red 
Cross Society should bo present at these inspections, 
every now and then, visiting each class in turn 
At these inspections note should be taken of such 
things as the cleanliness of pupils, then* clothes and their 
rooms Repoils should be given about pupils who are 
ill, and who are frequently absent on account of illness. 
The parts of the school compound, foi the cleanliness 
and tidiness of vduch the class is lesponsible, should also 
he inspected 

Tlie committee should also take measuies to inc ulcate 
hca llli habits, and to countei habits, such as spitting, 
which cause ill-hcalth It should try to tiam pupils in 
such things as the use of latrmes The committee will 
take special note of cases of fiequently recurring illness, 
and will try to get m touch wnth parents ^vlth a view 
to giving what help they can , 

B The Red Cross Society (see also pp 155-7) . 

Tlie general oversight of the work of this society will 
be carried on by the Health Committee 

The Red Cross Society will have chaige of the school 
dispensary. 

It will aiiange for annual v accmation s and mocula - 
tions as necessary 

’’TT” should arrange for instruction of its members m 
first ai d and in takmg simple measures agamst disease. 

It should arrange for lecture s and healt h mstructic m 
to be given to the whole school 

It should build up a libra iy of bqc^s^dealmg with, 
health matters, nutrition, diseases and their prevention, 
and so on. 

It may, as opportumty occurs, arrange for heal& exhi- 
bitions, displays and discussions 
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It wiU arrange for regular records of heigh ts, weig^ 
etc to be kept 

The members of the society should try to visit those < 
who are sick 

C <The School Dispensary 
This will be rim by the Red Cross Society 
It should be open at defimte times each day and mem- 
bers of the Society should be on duty m turn Those 
on duty will also be prepared to open the dispensary at 
tunes of emergency. 

In the dispensary there will be a stock of simple medi- 
cmes Members should be instructed m the use of 
these 

If arrangements are made for pupils of the school to 
attend a local hospital when the dispensary cannot deal 
with cases, members of the Red Cross Society should 
take those needing attention to the hospital 


X 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITTES 
Games 

Gaetes should be so oiganized that every pupil may have 
a chance to play every day This can be done by pupils 
being divided up mto poups o f from twenty to twenty- 
five, with a teacher or teachers m charge of each group 
If sufficient ground is available the whole school may 
have games at the same time, the games’ period hemg 
a regular period m the time-table, the last period of the 
day This is by far the best arrangement Where it is 
impossible to get sufficient ground for the whole school 
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to play at the same tmie, one lot may have their games 
period m tlie middle_of the afternoon’s work and the rest 
at the end oMhe gflein oon Needless to say this is not 
so satisfactory as Havmg all playmg at the same time, at 
the end of the afternoon If such an aiiangement has to 
he made, the times should be changed each week The 
groups winch play m the middle of the afternoon one 
week, should, the next week, play at the end of the 


afternoon 

It may be as well to mention here the fact that it is 
necessary to organise games Pupils cannot e ® ^ 

themselves m this mafteTany more than m any other 
department of sdiool work Tliey need help and guid- 
ance in this ]ust as m other thmgs If left to themselves 
many pupils will not play, games will lose a giea 
of value, they will be disoideily, and came ™ . 
haphazard way, and Uttle real enjoyment or 
accrue to the pupils It is essential that 

teacher in charge of every sySlbus 

regular programmes, ]ust as there is a regmcu 

“l^e besrgamt are those which enable all the players 
to teL active part m the game 

WiiybaHtite Me space ^ J 

co-operation, but gives little exercise — — ^ 

r • ™ 

’i"™ b" . “i ». ■ '"“w 

may be formed of thos 

and show promise It is not a gai 
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play and get good exercise Even a dufier can get a con- 
siderable amount of exercise and en]oyment from a 
game of bocbey or football, but a duffer at cricket usual- 
ly has a most stale and unprofitable time. In organizmg 
games then, it should be the ai m of those who are 
makmg arrangements to choose such games as will give 
every pupil a chance to get mterestmg exercise 

in dividmg pupils mto groups, care should be taken to 
put those together m a group who are more or less of 
equal skill The small boy who is a good hockey player 
or a good football player, should not, because of his size, 
be kept out of a semor group Abihty should be the 
c riterion, and not age or size or class That is, of course, ’ 
withm limits It does not do to put a very small boy m 
a group of big boys for football. Size does not matter 
quite so much m hockey The same principle should 
^PPly to the assignment of teachers to groups The best 
player should be m charge of the semor group whatever 
may be his position as regards semonty m the staff, 
which should not be taken mto consideration. 

Each teacher m charge of a group should have a pupil 
appomted to be group leader The best plan is for the 
members of the group themselves to elect this leader 
The leader should then be put m charge of the games 
material belongmg to the group," and it will be his duty 
to compile a rota so that members of the group may 
take it m turns to brmg out and put away the material 
required for the day The teacher m charge and the 
group leader should together make out a weekly time- 
table of games In order to economize grounds, two 
groups should synchronize their time-tables For each 
two groups there may be one big ground and one small 
ground While group A is playmg hockey on the big 
groimd Z, group B can be playmg basketball on the .smgn 
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ground Y. The next day group B will have the use of 
the big ground Z and group A "will use the small ground 
Y, and so on In the same way groups C and D can 
work together with one big ground and one small 
ground. Copies of these time-tables should be handed m 
to the headmaster at the beginning of the term, and a 
complete time-table for all the groups compiled and 
posted on the notice board An example of such a time- 
table IS given on page 88. 

Each group should have its .own eqmpment, its own 
hockey sticks, its own football and so on If the expense 
of providmg so much material is too heavy two groups 
may share a set of equipment This is not, however, a 
very satisfactory arrangement. It is much better for 
each group to have its o^vn eqmpment It may be a 
strain on the sports fund to supply aU this eqmpment 
when such a system is first started, but after two or 
three years it wU be found to work qmte easily If it 
is desired to give pupils trainmg m responsibility for 
material, each group may be allotted a sum fiom the 
sports fund for the year They then know that they can 
spend up to this amoimt m the year on material, either 
buymg from the school shop if there is one, or from the 
school co-operative society, or from the teacher who is 
m charge of games material This teacher, or the co- 
operative society, will do the actual buymg from the 
dealers, but each group will have a credit with the 
society or with the teacher up to the amount allotted to 
them, and they can take this out m material They 
do not need to do any actual handling of money, but 
spend it just as they did If this sort of arrangement is 
adopted the pupils learn the value of what they use, and 
are more careful with it 

It is very important that teachers m charge of groups. 
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themselves play with their groups, and take a keen inter- 
est m what IS gomg on It is hopeless for a teacher 
simply to stand at one side waiting for the period to 
come to an end His games period will not he successful 
unless he takes a keen mterest m the game that is bemg 
played, and puts his heart into playmg or at least 
refereemg Usually a teacher m charge, if he wishes to 
play, has both to play and referee This can be done 
without difficulty, and it is important that the teacher 
should know the rules of the game he is plajnng or 
refereemg Half the pleasure and value goes from a 
game if the refereeing is slack The teacher has to be 
as careful here as an the class-room He tnust prepare 
himself for his games, know them and take a keen inter- 
est m them. This is true for all groups whether they 
are of small pupils or of semor ones 
Besides the games which have been mentioned, there 
are numbers of mmor games which may be used to give 
variety to the week’s programme if so desired Many 
scout games are of use here, and any manual of games 
will give the teacher suggestions for mmor games which 
take httle room and apparatus^ The teacher should 
also be alive to the use which can be made of Indian 
games which his pupils know and which can also be 
played on small grounds Kabaddi is one of the best 
known of these. This is a good game if the new rules 
which have been suggested are adopted, and the practice 
of holding the breath is done away with, and a tune limit 
substituted 


Books whicli tke author has found specially useful are 
^gge^iom m IRcgard to Games (Board of Education, London) 
C E Hodges, The Book of School Games (Evans Bros ) 

J H Gray, Indian Games (YJ^CA Pubhshmg House, 
Calcutta) ° ’ 
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Besides this regular games programme, matches 
between the school teams and teams from other schools 
may be arranged either after school hours or on Satur- 
days If the house system is m vogue, house tourna- 
ments may be kept gomg on one or two days m the week 
after school hours These tournaments may mclude 
games between 3umor as well as semor teams from each 
house and should not be on the knock-out system Every 
house should play every other house and score pomts 
for a wm That is, every semor team should play every 
other semor team and ever^ jumor team should play 
every other 3umor team The same pomts should be 
awarded for a wm whether it is by 3uniors or by semors 
The house gettmg most pomts, of course, wms the com- 
petition Very keen mterest is created m this way A 
chart showmg the pomts gamed as the competition pro- 
ceeds should be posted on the notice board If houses 
are large, three teams from each house may be arranged 
for In this way qmte a large number of pupils from 
each house are able to take part m these extra games. 
One or two such competitions may be held m a term 
Once a year there should be a grand t ournament 
between all the houses To this two full days may be 
devoted, and it should 'mclude races and field events as 
well as games In this tournament, games will have to 
be organized on the knock-out system, and if it is found 
that the programme is too long to complete m two days, 
preliminary rounds may be played off before the tourna- 
ment proper Such a touimament should be held either 
at the end of the school year or at the end of one term 
as smts local convemence 

It should always be remembered that it is far more 
important that a school should have its games pro- 
gramme so organized that all pupils have a chance to 
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play regularly, and to take an active part m what is 
gomg on, than that the school should produce a 
champipn_hock^teain or a champion football te^ 
Anything'^vSnch tends to lay too much stress on a few 
to the disadvantage or neglect of the many, is to be 
severely discouraged While a school will naturally 
have its first elevens m which all keen pupils will aspire 
to get a place, it is possible to arrange matters so that 
their coachmg does not mterfere with the general games 
programme 

When district or other tournaments tend to cause 
schools to concentrate too much on their good players, 
they are to be avoided One reason why house 
tournaments within a school are to be recommended is 
because they give a chance for a group competition and 
at the same tune give a large number of pupils a chance 
of participatmg If 3umor and semor competitions, or 
3umor, mtermediate and semor competitions, are held, 
then from one-half to two-thuds of the pupils m the 
school may participate 

Whatever form of games organization is adopted, one 
thing there is against which we should continually strive 
That is the danger of developmg onlookers In many 
countries the development of professional sport, followed 
by tens of thousands of onlookers, is one of the sad ele- 
ments of our modem civihzation In India, especially 
m rural areas, we do not have the difficulty over grounds 
that IS often met wnth m the West, and it should be the 
aim of every teacher not only to enable every boy and 
girl to play while m school, but to develop m them such 
a love of good sport that they will not be content m later 
hfe to be mere onlookers 

In this coimexion schools and Boy Scout and Qul. 
Guide organizations can do a great deal for the villages 
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of India in canying organized games to the villages. This 
IS a form of social service which can be earned out by 
sny school m a rural area and by some m urban areas 
A programme of games, mdigenous games and modified 
— or if suitable, unmodified — ^western games may be 
made out and mastered by a games team. Such a team 
can then start operations with the children of a village, 
gradually extendmg operations to games suitable for 
older people Competitions between villages may be 
orgamzed and so mterest stimulated One of the 
problems of village life is how to put leisure tune to an 
interestmg use. Organized games is one of the solutions 
of this problem Where grounds are available football 
may be organized, which is cheaper to run than hockey , 
otherwise voUeyball, Kabaddi or other mmor mdigenous 
and other games can be played regularly Such a pro- 
gramme should be worked through the village primary 
or middle school, and then can be easily extended* to 
others m the village who are not connected with the 
school or who are older High schools m rural areas can 
do a great deal to help the villages round about them by 
orgamzmg games teams of their pupils both to play and 
teach games. 

As has been pomted out m the chapter on disciplme, 
games are a very great aid in mculcatmg the right sort 
of disciplme Success m this, however, depends vei-y 
largely on the proper organization withm the game group 
itself. Games will not be an aid to the development of 
self-disciplme if the teacher m charge does not bother 
to make himself acquamted with the rules of the game 
being played; or if, knowing them, does not bother to 
see that they are adheied to Carelessness heie, as well 
as m anythmg else, will rum eveiytlimg 
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Physical Drill 

It IS important that there should be physical drill m 
schools We have pomted out that there should be daily 
physical dr ill in the boarding-house in the mornings 
There should also be a short period for drill in the 
nu-ddle of morning school This need not be longer than 
a quarter of an hour It serves the purpose of a break 
and also gives a chance for corrective exercises to be 
done For this drill period the school should be divided 
up into groups of from fifteen to twenty pupds Each 
group should have a student leader and should also be 
supervised by a teacher One teacher can supervise two 
gioups The pupils m the groups should be more or less 
of the same size It is better to make size the prmciple 
of division than age or class For purposes of drill, it is 
advisable to have groups composed of those who are of 
the same size If classes are used as the prmciple of 
division, this matter of size cannot be taken mto account 
with the result that most xmeven groups come together 
When this is the case the drill suffers The whole 
school should be sized and then divided mto groups 
It is necessary that the pupil leaders and also the 
teachers should know what they are domg Books can 
be oblamed which give tables of exercises for different 
groups,^ but if possible those teachers who are to be m 
charge of groups should have a short course with a 
physical training expeit, and should have tables for their 
groups made out They can then tram pupil leaders If 
the pupil leaders can also have a shoit course so much the 
better But the teacher must be able to tram others as 


’eg Syllabus of Physical Traxnmg for SchooU, Reference Boole 
Training for Boys, Physical Exercises for Children 
London) ^ published by the Board of Education, 
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the first ones pass out of the school This organization 
IS assuming that there is no dull master m the school 
If there is a drill master then he will be able to direct 
the physical diiU Even if theie is a drill master it is 
still better to have aU the gioups driUmg at the same 
time. If this IS not done the times for drill for some 
gioups will not be good Some will get the time at the 
beginning of the moinmg, some at the end, and some at 
the end of the afternoon The best time is shghtly after 
the middle of the mornmg Then agam if the whole 
school does not have drill at the same time, it wiU be 
impossible to arrange the groups accordmg to size 
They will have to be arranged by classes, and as we have 


seen this is not the best way 

The dnU master will be able to tiam the other 
teachers who are helpmg him to supervise the groups, 
and also the leaders He can take a special course with 
the leaders at the begmnmg of each year just after they 


are appomted' He vnU also exercise general supervision 
durmg the drill period and go round from group to ^oup 
seeing that exercises are bemg done as they should be, 
and that all pupils are bemg kept up to the mark 

Durmg the drill period, exercises should be correcUve 
especially with regard to posture The period should 
conclude with a game lastmg for two or three mmutes 
and .then with a mmule or two for breatog exer^^ 
It should be emphasized that the drill period is not 
any account to be used for any driU of the mihtary sort 
It IS for physical drill only, and such things as i^archmg^ 
turnmg, ^dTo-olTshould be reduced to an absolute 


minimum. 



XI 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Co-operative Societies 

One of the most important lessons which a school has 
to teach is the lesson of co-operation No child should 
go through school without gettmg some knowledge of 
co-operation generally, and of co-operative societies m 
particular The more practical that knowledge is, the 
better it will be Thus, if at all possible, there should 
be a co-operative society in the school, where the pupils, 
imder careful supervision, do the work and learn by 
actual practice how a co-operative society is run. The 
officials of the co-operative department are always ready 
to give whatever help is needed m the matter. 

There wiU certainly be difficulties owing to the fact 
that the members of the societies wdl be leammg, but 
they can be overcome. It should be the duty of one 
member of the staff to take a particular mterest m the 
subject, and to make this branch of extra-school work 
his hobby If some member of the staff is thus vitally 
mterested in the subject and enthusiastic over it, there 
will be no difficulty m overcoming the problems which 
sometimes arise 

The easiest form of co-operative society to run in 
school is usually a society for deahng in books and 
stationery. Pupils vnll be shareholders m the society, 
buymg as many shares as they wish to up to the hmit 
laid doivn Shareholders will take it m turn to be sales- 
men, and a definite tune will be fixed when stationery 
can be bought, and a definite place fixed from where it 
can be sold The salesmen should keep accounts under 
the careful supervision of the teacher m charge, and 
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there should be regular meetmgs of the shaieholders to 
decide on buying, and on prices, and on any other mat- 
ters connected with the running of the society Regular 
officers should be elected, legulai minutes of meetmgs 
kept, and accounts should be regularly audited every 
year If the society is registered with a Co-operative 
Depaitment, the auditing will be done by the depart- 
ment and the society will have to conform to the rules 
laid down by the depaitment It is piobably the best 
plan to have the society legisteied witli the department 
Dividends will be declared and paid to shareholders 
accoidmg to the rules adopted 
A furthei development of this activity is the co-opera- 
tive shop Tins is a regular shop where other thmgs 
besides stationery and books are sold Anythmg which 
the shaieholdeis decide on and for which there is a 
demand may be stocked If possible the shop should 
open on to an outside road so that sales may be made to 
the general public Agam times must be fixed when the 
shop IS to be open, and the shaieholders will take it m 
turn to serve m the shop and act as salesmen Apart 
from the co-operative prmciples taught m such an activi- 
ty very good practice is given m practical arithmetic, 
m the runnmg of a shop and in the keepmg of accounts 
The accoimts wiU be as simple as possible Everythmg 
should be on a cash basis and no credit should be given 
The whole thing wiU be under the careful supervision 
of a teacher who will check stock each day 
Another form of co-operative society which may be 
run m a school is a co-operative arbitration society In 
the village this is used to try to curb the desire for 
htigation and to enable people to settle their differences 
without gomg to court The usual plan is for a person 
who becomes a mepiber of such a society to sign an 


6 
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agreement on jommg the society that ^Wie refuses^p let 
the society settle a dispute which he may have^jv^^K 
another member on any of the subjects specified in the 
by-laws, oi if he tries to prevent an award bemg carried 
out m any way, he will be prepared to pay a penalty of 
a certam amount which is fixed by the rules When a 
quarrel arises, the aggrieved person applies to the com- 
mittee, the defendant is called, and the committee tries 
to settle the matter amicably Failing a settlement by 
the committee, arbitratois aie appomted who go into the 
case There is an appeal fiom them to the committee 
or to the regfstrar The arbitiators are appomted from 
a panel elected annually No lawyer can appear on 
behalf of any party to a dispute noi can one be appomted 
arbitrator or membei of a committee 

This most useful piece of machmery can be used m 
schools, where there are often petty differences arismg - 
between pupils It can be made part of the regular 
system of self-government if some such system is being 
employed, or it may be an mdependent activity It is 
not possible to fix a fine of money as the penalty for not 
carrymg out an award, or foi not keepmg the rules, but 
some other penalty more suited to school life and to 
local conditions may be fixed The rest of the machinery 
may be used m a simphfied form, and m this way pupils 
get a valuable trainmg both m co-operation and arbitra- 
tion Such a society should be run by the pupils them- 
selves under super\asion The headmaster should keep 
an eye on the Avoikmg of the society to see that no 
flagiant injustice is done Particulai caie should be 
taken m electmg the panel of arbitratois It is here 
that the headmaster may possibly have to put m a word 

if he finds that unsuitable pupils are bemg elected to 
this position 
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■^Red Cross SocicnES 

Cross Society is a very valuable foim of extra- 
school activity Again one or more membeis of the staff 
must be put m charge of such a society, though the work 
of managmg and running a society should be done as 
far as possible by the pupils themselves School Red 
Cross Societies aie known as Junior Red Cross Societies 
Their activities may be directed m seveial directions 
If there is a boai ding-house m connexion with the school, 
one of their functions will be to manage and look after 
the boarding-house dispensaiy where simple medicmes 
and such things as bandages, iodine, sticking plaster, 
and so on are dispensed Membeis of the society may 
take turns to be on duty at certain peiiods m the day, 
and to be on call m case of necessity Even if there is 
no boarding-house, a small dispensary may be run m 
connexion with the science department of the school or 
by itself as a separate activity, and the Red Cross 
Society can be responsible for the managing of it Two 
members should be on duty each day, turns bemg taken 
by all members of the society They wiU be on call and 
will be m attendance at such times as aie fixed 

Membership should, of course, be voluntary and there 
should be a small subscription This, however, should 
be really small Service contributions should also 
entitle to membership so that no one may be debarred 
from membership Certificates may be issued to mdi- 
vidual members, and membership rolls may be posted m 
some convenient place The teacher m charge will have 
supervision of the funds, which ought always to be 
deposited m a bank account opened for the society 
The work of a Red Cross Society is twofold In the 
fast place it has to instruct its members m the rules 
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of health, m first aid and in taking simple measures m 
connexion with the prevention of diseases such as 
malaria, plague, smallpox and cholera In the second 
place it has to teach its members to act as missionaries 
of health and to spread their knowledge among those 
who do not have it '' 

In can y mg out the fiist task, comses m first aid should 
be arranged which can be taken by members Lectures 
on disease and its causes and prevention should also be 
arranged A hbrary should gradually be built up con- 
taimng books deahng with health, the rules of health, 
diseases and their causes and prevention As far as 
possible such a hbrary should contam books written m 
the mother-tongue The local doctor should^ ^e asked 
to co-operal^e m the instruction of members, and any 
other outside help which may be useful may be obtamed 
The members of the society may assist with the annual 
medical inspection, taking weights and heights and doing 
anythmg else that they can to assist the doctor They 
can also assist teachers when the latter are gettmg 
similar information for reports 
In carry mg out the second task, the fiist sphere for 
the activities of the society is the school itself Members 
may organize exhibitions and discussions which will 
help them to spiead among their school-fellows the 
knowledge they have gained m the society Plays may 
be staged for the same pm pose As experience is 
gained, the work may be extended to a wider sphere 
The society may take part m whatever rural leconstruc- 
iion work is bemg done m the neighbourhood, and can 
be of great assistance hero Plays may be staged on 
health subjects, and lantern lectures arranged The 
members may assist with the organization of the lectures 
and with the working of the lantein while getting a 
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doctor or some other expeiienced peison to give the 
lecture They may give demonstiations of fiist aid and 
of preventive measuies that may he taken in the village 
Tliey can help the villageis to organize health clubs 
Definite piogrammes of such ivoik should be planned 
beforehand, and then systematical^’^ carried out 

The members of the Red Cioss Society may also make 
a pomt of visiting their school-fellows who are away 
fiom school sick, and of helping them in any way possi- 
ble They may also assist in oiganizmg and cariymg 
thiough such functions as ‘baby week’ Any matters 
connected with the healtn of the school and of the sur- 
rounding locality are legitimate activities of a Red Cross 
Society. 

Scouts and Guides 

It is not necessaiy heie to go mto the organization of 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Wolf Cubs or Blue Birds The 
detailed information of the organization of these activi- 
ties may be obtained from any of the official pubhcations 
of school, especially with a view to training for citizen- 
ship, and to providmg outlets for instmctive activity 
which might otheiwise be suppressed or make itself felt 
in undesu'able ways 

There are however some points which a fairly long 
experience of the Scout Movement would indicate as 
needmg emphasis 

In the first place it should be emphasized that the 
work of these organizations will be rmned if there is 
too much drill m connexion with them A promment > 
scoutmaster m England once said that he had given his 
troop only five mmutes drill m the year and he felt that 
that was five minutes too much It is a sign of a poor 
scoutmaster when a troop is foimd to be contmually 
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doHig 3. lot of drill, or ovog r small amount of drill Drill 
IS not necossary Ono of the great advantages of Scouts 
and Gmdes, Wolf Cubs and Blue Birds is that they are 
organizations where true methods of discipline can easily 
be employed, and the nature of them activities is such 
that drill methods are quite unnecessary and irrelevant 
Drill IS the resort of the leader with no mitiative and no 
imagmation These organizations are play organizations, 
and the work done m them is done m the spirit of play 
Anythmg which tends to take them away from this 
psychologically sound foundation is to be discouraged 
Connected with this is the important pomt that these 
organizations should not be conducted as school classes 
Nothmg iviU kill mterest m scouting sooner than the 
elation m the pupils of a feeling that this is 3ust one 
^^oie class where a lot of thmgs have to be learnt There 
are ,a lot of thmgs to be learnt m scoutmg and guiding, 
but if they come as part of a big game, then mterest will 
''be greatei and the work done will be of a much better 
quality This can be done only if the leader realizes, 
as has been pomted out, that the organizations are play 
organizations He will never be successful if he is con- 
tent to set his troop down m the school compound and 
try to make them learn ceitain knots, bandages, signals 
and so on He must get them out, turn the whole thmg 
into a big game in which aie mcluded many smaller 
games, and then he ivill find interest taken m grmdmg 
up what otherwise would be uninterestmg drill This 
IS most important, as it is the failure to understand this 
that IS at the bottom of the difficulty that many have 
found m mamtammg mterest The orgamzations have 
been planned on the psychological basis of the play 
method, so that it is not difficult to carry out this method 
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in the work Only as this is done will these oiganiza- 
tions be really successful 

A third point to be noticed is that these organizations 
are not, as they are so often considered to be, means of 
promotion for the teacher m charge It is regrettable, 
but none the less true, that many teachers have taken 
up scoutmg, and have been tramed as scoutmasters, 
chiefly with the idea that it adds to their qualifications' 
to be tramed scoutmasters, and that by runnmg a troop 
they will increase their chances of quick promotion ^ 
Needless to say there is no hope of the real success of 
scoutmg under scoutmasters who go mto the work for 
such reasons, unless, havmg taken it up, the work grips ’ 
them and causes a change of heart School authorities 
cannot be too careful m the choice of scoutmasters It 
IS not a 30b for which every Tom, Dick and Harry is 
suited, and a great deal of damage has been done to the 
movement through a too mdiscrimmate trammg of all 
and sundry to be scoutmasteis It is a work for which 
there should be a real call, and for which defimte chaiac- 
tenstics are required those of the man who is still a 
boy at heart and of the woman who is»still a girl at heait, 
and who have a passion for the right development of 
youtli 

AUied to this is the danger of makmg the work of 
these organizations a matter of show The peison who ■ 
takes up scouting or guidmg as a means to piomotiom- 
will naturally be keen to show what he or she is domg 
Otherwise, if no one knows, what is the use of it It is 
agam regrettable, but none the less tiue, that m some 
schools the scout troop functions for a few weeks befoie 
the inspector’s visit and dies again the day after he is 
gone, to be resuscitated again the followmg year 3ust 
before the annual visit or perhaps at the tune of some 
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mela where some kudos is to he obtained Needless to 
say such methods rum scoutmg, and do the boys con- 
cerned more harm than good Scouting is not a matter 
for show Reports of good works of various troops that 
are often pubhshed m educational or scout papers or 
sections of papeis are against the whole spirit of the 
novement and should be discouraged If it is felt that 
the knowledge of such exploits will be of help and 
encouragement to others, then the names of troops and 
scoutmasters concerned should not be pubhshed The 
effect on others iviU be equally good and some of the 
bad effect will be avoided 

In the same way too great emphasis on ralhes is to be 
avoided A very occasional rally on a district scale may 
be a good thmg to brmg home to scouts that they belong 
,to a bigger organization than their own troop, and to 
give them encouragement and mspiration But m all 
such gathermgs it is difficult to avoid the element of 
show which IS so bad, and which is mclmed to lift its 
ugly head whenever it gets the shghtest chance Too 
much emphasis on ralhes will rum scoutmg The parents 
object to the expense involved, and become antagomstic 
The scouts get the idea that scoutmg means getting 
ready for a rally and the competitions mvolved Scout- 
mg and guidmg can get along most successfully with 
veiy few rallies Troops m one place can always, as 
considered necessary, be brought together for friendly 
competition and co-operative work 

In the fourth place theie is the matter of uniform 
Some scoutmasters and Commissioners are mclmed to 
insist on uniforms The boy cannot be a scout unless he 
has a uniform The girl cannot be a guide unless she 
btis a uniform / 

This policy may be all light m communities which are 
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composed of people who are fairly well-off, but is, I 
■think, a thoroughly mistaken one m rural districts where 
parents are poor It may be admitted that the uniform 
does not cost much, but anyone who has worked m rural 
areas knows that even the small cost of a uniform can 
be a very real barrier if it is msisted on There is no 
reason why anyone should be debarred from bemg a 
scout or a guide because of poverty Insistence on 
uniform is therefore a mistake, at any rate at first 
, Pupils will make every effort they can to get uniforms, 
and if they cannot it means that there is some real reason 
ior it Often the uniform can be obtamed gradually As 
a boy’s clothes wear out and he has to get new ones, if 
arrangements can be made to supply him with scout 
clothes as cheaply as he gets his ordinary clothes, then 
gradually his uniform wiU be built up If the pupil can 
be supphed with work to do by which he can earn 
money to buy the uniform, so much the better The 
uniform attracts, and where there is keenness a strong 
effort will be made to get one But no one should be 
turned away from a troop because of lack of a uniform 
It does not matter if the look of the troop is not so good 
The troop is not there for its appearance It is there for 
the good that it can do the boy and the help that it can 
give the boy It can do its work qmte well even though 
some of its members have not got uniforms 

The objection will be raised that then the troop will 
present a very ragged and variegated appearance This 
is true, but I would rather have variegation than exclu- 
sion The troop may not make such a good show 
on parade, but the clothes the members are wearing 
need not impair the efBciency of their work While a 
■uniform is to be desired, it is, after all, a detail compared 
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With the spirit, and we shall be tending to instil the 
wrong spirit if we raise unnecessary financial barriers 
If possible, when there are scouts or guides m a school 
there should also be Wolf Cubs or Blue Birds Children 
of nine to twelve and thirteen need the^benefits of such 
organizations just as much as their elder brothers 
and sisters need the help of them organizations The 
efficiency of a scout troop is considerably mcreased if it 
is being fed from a Wolf Cub pack 

If at all possible there should be a scout room in a 
school where there is a scout troop This, of course, is 
not always available, but it should be the aim of a troop 
to get a club room of then own If the school authorities 
cannot supply one, the members of the troop may be 
able to earn or collect enough money, if not to build a 
whole room, at least to defray part of the cost Such a 
room is needed as a meetmg place, a place for keeping 
equipment, for displaying charts, and as a general head- 
quarters Cubs and scouts can use the same room 

Literary Societies 

'/These may be separate societies, one for each depart- 
ment in the school, lower middle, upper middle and 
high or they may be run, as has been suggested, in 
connexion with the houses if the school is divided mto 
houses (see pages 106-7) Whether m house meetings 
or in separate societies pupils should be encouraged to 
manage the meeting themselves Student chairmen and 
secretaries and a student programme committee should 
be elected The duty of the latter will he to arrange 
for the programme Items such as recitations, speeches, 
dialogues, demonstiations, short playlets, both in Enghsh 
and in the mother-tongue, may form part of the pro- 
gramme Items should be corrected by the house tutors 
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or by the teacher in charge before being given These 
meetings provide a very useful means for givmg pupils 
opportunities for expressional work and also for deve- 
lopmg hterary and dramatic talent Full opportiuuty 
should be given after such items as speeches or essays 
for discussion by members of the society - 

Normally it is better for such hterary societies to be 
conducted m the mother-tongue, and for the items to be 
m the mother-tongue At the same time there should 
also be opportumty for expressional work m English 
Sometimes items m the ordmary meetmgs may be given 
m Enghsh Occasionally a whole meetmg may be given 
over to Enghsh work when all the items will be m 
Enghsh It IS a good plan for the high classes to have 
a regular meetmg, m addition to the ordmary hterary 
meetmgs, say once a month, when the whole programme 
may be m Enghsh and ever3rthmg may be done m 
Enghsh, Items must be corrected beforehand by the 
tether m charge It is imwise for a pupil to learn off 
a speech which is full of mistakes 

Such meetmgs may be made mterestmg if they tak ,0 
the form of mock trials, of debates, of mock parhaments, 
or of an3d;hmg of a similar nature which will add a 
dramatic appeal to what is being done Such thmgs 
can with advantage be done m the ordmary hterary 
meetmg m the mother-tongue A very much improved 
form of the debate is what is called a panel discussion 
A subject IS chosen for discussion as m a debate 
Instead bf speakers bemg divided mto sides as m a 
debate, however, they sit m a semicncle facing the 
audience, and the procedure is that of a discussion cucle 
There is a chairman who is m charge of the group, but 
members of the group can speak as often as they hke 
Usually there is a time limit Questions can be asked 
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at any stage of tlie proceedings The ann is not, as in a 
dehate, to stand up for one side at all costs, but to try 
to arrive at a decision or conclusion which will be the 
result of the combined efforts of the whole group and 
will, as far as possible, represent the group mmd on the 
subject Those takmg part will be expected to have 
open mmds on the subject, and if they are convmced 
that they have been wrong in their previous views, are 
expected to change their mmds This of course is 
impossible m a debate The whole of the discussion is 
m pubhc, and when the group has finished, the discus- 
sion may be thrown open to the whole meetmg The 
chairman exercises throughout the usual functions of a 
chairman m a discussion This form of discussion is 
extremely mterestmg and does far more permanent good 
than a debate does ' 


Lectures 

A useful activity, especially m rural areas where 
general knowledge is poor, is for talks or lectures to be 
given regularly once or twice a week, or even, if time 
allows, eveiy day, on subjects of general mterest In 
some schools this has been made a daily feature, the first 
half hour of the day being devoted to a talk on some 
subject of hteraiy, scientific, historical, geographical, or 
general interest, which is outside the ordmary run of 
work But if the time-table does not allow this to be 
done eveiy day, it can be done at least once a week In 
this way interest may be created m the larger world and 
its doings, knowledge imparted and life made a more 
mterestmg and fuller thing It will usually be found 
better to divide a school mto sections, and have two 
talks going on at the same time , one for the high depart- 
ment and one for the middle department People from 
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the town or district may be asked to come and give talks 
on subjects connected with their work Such people as 
the local doctor, the co-operative mspectoi, the piesident 
of the town committee or mimicipahty, the veterinary 
suigeon, anyone who has a special mterest m some sub- 
ject which vnll be useful and interesting to pupils may 
be asked to speak Visitors to the locality should be 
made use of whenever possible 
The following is the programme of a term’s talks to a 
high department The talks were given once a week 
New Zealand, I 
New Zealand, 11. 

How Should We Treat our Sisteis ^ 

The Ceylon Schoolboy. 

Some Diseases and How to Deal with them 
How India is Governed ^ 

The Jomt Parliamentary Committee Report 

Co-operation 

Wireless Telegraphy 

World Affairs Society 

It is very important that definite efforts be made m 
schools to develop the mternational mmd m pupils, and 
to teach them somethmg of mternational affairs It is 
very necessary for the school to play its part m develop- 
mg a pubhc opmion which will enable the Umted 
Nations Organization to fxmction In fact, the part that 
the school can play m this work is essential for the very 
existence of U N O as a force m the world. One excel- 
lent way in which the school can do its work m this con- 
nexion IS by means of World Affairs Societies 

Such societies are organized with officers m the same 
way as other societies, but have as therr object the givmg 
of information about TJ N O. and its various activities, 
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its history, its accomplishments, and the mtemational 
organizations connected with, or carried on under the 
auspices of, UNO The aim should be to develop an 
mtemational mmd m the members of the society, and to 
mculcate a true patriotism, which will see our coimtry 
as a member of the great family of nations In parti- 
cular such societies give opportumties to study the 
foreign pohcy of India and its efEect on the world situa- 
tion 

A World Affairs Society may have meetmgs as often 
as IS wished, but once a fortmght is probably enough, 
and m many cases once a month wiH be all that is possi- 
ble The society should try to subscribe to any UNO. 
publications pevhich are available At meetm^of the 
society papers may be read on different subjec^^o^- 
nected with current mtemational affairs, and the part 
bemg played by U N O People who can deal with such 
subjects should occasionally be asked to give talks A 
general leview of world events may form a regular fea- 
tme of each meeting Theie should be discussions, 
either group discussions, oi panel discussions, or occa- 
sionally debates on subjects of mterest connected with 
UNO Model assembhes of U N O with pupils repre- 
senting the member countries, and givmg their pomts of 
view on any subject of international importance, often 
arouse more mterest than lectures or debates Anythmg 
may be done which will help pupils to learn to take 
an mtelhgent interest m the activities of U N O and m 
mtemational affairs A definite attempt should be made 
to help pupils to understand the organization of UNO, 
and how it woiks ’ 

Outside activities of such a society may consist m mem- 
bers giving to the whole school, at regular periods, a 
resume of world news, with special reference to UNO 
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Articles dealing with UNO and its work may be 
written foi class and school magazines Special talks 
may be given to classes by members of the class m ques- 
tion who aie membeis of the Woild Affaus Society, on 
any subject of special mteiest which may aiise Special 
attention should be paid to the pait that India is playmg 
in U N O Panel discussions may be held m classes That 
IS, members of the society may use any means possible 
for giving to otheis what they have gamed fiom the 
society, and they may use any means they can of makmg 
their society a foice for mteinationahsm m their school. 
Sometimes it may be possible to leach a wider audience 
+ 1 , 4-1, — own school in some of the same ways 

Magazines " 

Magazines form a very useful means of developmg 
the cieative poweis of pupils and of givmg an oppor- 
tunity for expiession Theie are different kmds of 
magazmes which may be established m a school 

First of all there is the personal magazme both m 
Enghsh and in the mother-toifigue This consists of an 
exercise book divided mto such sections as sports, 
stories, humour, art, essays and so on Pupils are given 
opportumties to write something for their magazme as 
part of then work, and are allowed to choose themselves 
what they wish to write Articles should be corrected 
first by the teacher and then written up m the magazme. 
Each pupil should be allowed to make up his own divi- 
sions and his own arrangements for his magazme 

From tins may develop the class magazme An editor 
nr an editorial committee is appomted by the class, and 
once a term a class magazme may be produced This 
may be entirely m the mother-tongue or may include 
articles in Enghsh as well It should mclude pictures 
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and, m senior classes, poetry It may be objected that 
the cost of havmg a magazme m every class will be very 
consideiable If finance is a barrier, then one copy of 
each class magazine may be written by hand and well 
boimd, and then passed lound the class This is quite 
a feasible plan if funds for prmtmg a number of copies 
are not available 

From these class magazmes may develop the school 
magazme, which will mclude the best contributions of 
all sorts available It should be managed and edited 
by students imder the supervision of a teacher This 
should certainly be ' prmted and may come out once a 
term or once a year as circumstances allow 

If the house system is m vogue, a house magazine may 
be produced, though it will probably he difficult to run 
both house magazmes'and class magazmes Probably it 
IS better to have the latter, arrangmg for the former if 
sufficient keenness is shown ^ 

Dramatics 

Plays form a good means of cieative expressional 
work, but need careful supervision They may be con- 
nected wath the Enghsh work done, or may be m the 
mother -tongue Most dramatic work will probably be 
m the mother-tongue There should always be a teacher 
m charge of dramatic work, whether it is the class 
teacher or a subject teacher or a teacher who is detailed 
specially for this work because of his mterest and abihty 

There are some things which the teacher in charge 
has to W’^atch He should not allow the same pupils 
always to take the same style of part That is, the part 
of villain for example, should not always be played by 
the same pupil The part is hahle to have a bad effect 
on his character if he is constantly given it, and he will 
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be apt to caiTy over into leal life the characteristics 
assumed foi stage pui poses Parts should be passed 
round so that no one pupil may specialize in one parti- 
cular kmd of part It should always be lemembered 
that the purpose of dramatics m school is educational 
Tlie value is in the preparation rather than in the pro- 
duction of a finished display, though this, of course, has 
its place But the attention of the teacher should be 
mainly on the educational values found m the workmg 
out of the project rather than on the audience to which 
the finished pioduct wiU be shown An audience there 
must be, and they will naturally entei mto the calcula- 
tions and thoughts of those preparmg But pupils are 
not professionals nor is the school tlieatre a professional 
theatre The joy is in the preparation and the value is 
m the working out of the project The performance of 
the play in public is the climax but should not have more 
than its due place m the mmds of those concerned 
One place where the audience must be taken mto 
consideration is as a check to ensure that the pupils put 
their best mto what they aie domg It is bad trammg 
to allow pupils to show slovenly work, and to come on 
the stage badly prepared The stage properties may be 
crude and the actmg amateurish, but it should be the 
best that those particular pupils can do under the cir- 
cumstances The teacher m charge must always bear 
this m mmd, and must never allow a play to be 
performed m pubhc till it is properly prepared 

Stage properties sometimes worry teachers, but it is 
wonderful what the imagmation of children can do with 
a box or a chair or a table The preparation of stage 
properties, as a matter of fact, may constitute one of the 
educational values of dramatics Pupils should be 
encouraged to prepare as much as they can themselves. 
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or twice a week and give instiuction and help to the 
members of the club 

It IS no use having a gardening club unless the subject 
IS gomg to be taken up seriously That is, it is no use 
organizing it unless there is someone who really knows 
what IS to be done, when it is to be done, and how it is 
to be done Otheiwise mterest will soon go But if 
someone can be put m charge who does know somethmg 
about the subject of gardenmg, then a gaidenmg club 
can be a veiy successful activity 

The beautification of the school compound may be 
given over to this club and the planting and care of 
flowers, shiubs, trees, and so on will be one of its activi- 
ties They can draw up a general plan for the laymg out 
of the compound with flower beds and grass plots and 
trees, and can geneially take charge of the whole of this 
department of work If there is sufficient land each 
member or, perhaps better, each pair of members may 
be given a plot for growing vegetables Some may also 
wish to experiment with fruit trees 

^'^THobbies 

^Owmg to the difficulty that so many children m India 
have in workmg at hobbies m their homes, it falls to the 
school to make as good arrangements as possible for 
them Hobbies are extra-school activities, but have a 
very real educational value But if they are to have 
the value they should have, careful organization is 
necessary 

In the first place the staff of a school should decide 
what hobbies they are gomg to encourage This boils 
down to decidmg what hobbies mdmdual members of 
the staff are willmg to fake up and work at with pupils 
It IS very raiely possible for a hobby to be successful 
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unless a teacher is working at it along with the group ot 
pupils who have taken it up This is an unportant con- 
sideration. Success in hobbies depends on the personal 
interest of teachers This may be qualified by adding to 
‘ teachers senior pupils. If, as sometimes happens, 
mdividual pupils have a knowledge of how to do certam 
t37pes of craft-work, this work may be entrusted to them 
Such pupils need to be keen and to have a sense of res- 
ponsibihty But whether from the staff or from semor 
pupils, each group working on a hobby should have a 
leader to direct operations. Sometimes it will be found 
that there is a group of pupils who wish to take up a 
hobby for which there is no teacher. If such a group is 
keen the most semor pupil may be put in charge 

Time IS always a difficulty One way of meetmg this 
difficulty IS for there to be a regular tune, say on 
Saturday, after school is over, or at least after regular 
class work is over, when all can work at their hobbies 
for an hour or an hour and a half I think that if any 
real work is going to be done it is essential to have such 
a set peiiod for hobbies This does not preclude work 
being done at home if possible by any who wish to, but 
it does ensure regular work being done by all concerned 
For most it will not be possible to do much at home. If 
the school is supplying tools and apparatus, they will 
naturally have to lemam at school 
Finance is another difficulty In some places schools 
are allowed to spend a certain amount of sports’ or 
union funds on hobbies and this is a great help Some- 
times it IS possible to get a certam amount of financial 
retuin from the sale of ai tides made, as m the case of 
weaving or carpentry Sometimes weU-wishers of the 
school who aie interested in this kind of work wiU give 
donations Exhibitions of work may be held at which 
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things can be sold or for 'which a small entrance fee can 
be charged. 

As far as possible pupils should be allowed to choose 
their own hobbies although if groups get too large some 
may be peisUaded to take up another It is usually wise 
for pupils to stick to one hobby for a couple of years 
This depends a good deal on the type of work and on 
the abihty of the pupil It is no use trymg to make 
pupils keep on wnth somethmg of which they obviously 
cannot make a success On the other hand, pupils need 
to work at some hobbies for a considerable time m order 
to learn to do the work well Length of time therefore 
will be determined by circumstances j 


XII 

BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE 
Site 

It is better, if at all possible, to secure a site for a school 
outside a town This, of course, is not possible in big 
cities, but m large numbers of towns and -villages m 
India it IS possible to have the school, if not at a short 
distance from the town, at least on the outside of the 
town area In such a position there is more fresh air, 
there is a better chance of gettmg adequate playing 
grounds near the school, there is a better chance of 
gettmg a decent school compound, there will be a better 
chance of preventmg epidemics spreadmg m the school, 
land will be cheaper and accommodation better There 
will not be the temptation to go m for two-storeyed 
buildings It will be possible to make much better 
boarding-house arrangements The school should not.be 
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SO far a-vj/^ay from the town that it is inaccessible to day 
pupils, hut it does children no harm to have to walk a 
short distance to school every day Other considerations 
have to be taken mto account in determining the site for 
a girls’ school, though, if possible, it too should be outside 
the town 

The site should be near a road, yet back from the road 
as far as can be arranged to escape as much dust as 
possible When choosmg the site, authorities should 
take mto consideration the direction m which the town 
IS growmg and extendmg They do not want to find 
themselves m the middle of the town m ten years’ time 
The site should be a httle raised if possible, and at any 
rate should be dry There should be no ponds or low- 
lymg water-logged ground near at hand The site should 
be as free from white ants as possible, and also from 
saltpetre There should be a good water-supply handy 
If there are no trees on the site a tree-plantmg pro- 
gramme should be drawn up and started on at once 
Every school compound should have plenty of trees m 
It When planting trees, attention should be paid to 
the possibility of putting m fruit trees, which besides 
giving shade will later be otherwise useful 

Building 

Plans of buildmgs are given at the end of this chapter 
The E plan, or a modification of it, is probably the best 
form of buildmg, and is to be recommended The rooms 
are open to the light, the hall is m a central position but 
does not block light or air, the wmgs can easily be added 
to. the general arrangement is good Sometimes a double 
E or H form of building is used This too is a good type 
of bmldmg 

tPrdmildmg, m most parts of India, should face the 
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south It IS not always advisable to have‘ver&idas on 
both sides of the rooms Sometimes the cioss hghtmg 
IS not good If the school is built m the E shape or is in 
a quadrangle, facmg south, the verandas may be on 
the inner sides, and on the outer sides there may be 
movable sunshades, with lopes to regulate them, over 
■wmdows and ventilators 

It is advisable to have the building of one storey only 
if at all possible Land is not usually so dear as to make 
a one-storey buildmg much more expensive than a two- 
storied one, and m every way the one-storey buildmg is 
preferable It is also not a good plan to have the second 
storey used as a hostel Sometimes, again because of the 
necessity for economy, this is done, but whenever pos- 
sible a separate buildmg foi the boardmg-house should 
be erected at a distance from the school, with the school 
^ between it and the road. 

There should be only one door m a room and it should 
be towards the front of the room at one side It should 
not be m the wall facmg the class Rooms should be 
large enough to accommodate 40-45 pupils accordmg to 
the regulations laid down by departments They should 
be about 22 X 23 feet There should be room for gang- 
ways between desks Smgle desks will requne a larger 
room for the same number of pupils than dual desks 
Rooms should be sixteen or seventeen feet m height 
with plenty of ventilators, near the top of the walls 
These should be provided with shades Rooms should 
not open mto one another That is, pupils should not 
have to go through one room to get to another 

Lighting 

The mam hght should come from the left side m order 
that there may be no shadow thrown on the work that is 
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being doiie LdgKt from bebmd throws a shadow on the 
whole work, hght from m front is dazzlmg, light from 
the right side is not so bad, but some shadow is cast 
The bottom of windows should be three and a half or 
four feet from the floor The wmdow area should be 
from one-sixth to one-quarter of the floor area The test 
for the lightmg m a room is to see if a child can read 
ordmaiy type at a foot from the eye m every part of the 
room Special attention should be paid to hghtmg 
ariangements 'm science rooms and m drawmg rooms, 
where wmdow space may be increased 

Desks 

Smgle desks are better than dual desks and dual 
desks are better than longer ones Sometimes a com- 
promise IS made by having long desks with smgle seats 
separated from one another The smgle desk is however 
much the best The smgle desk makes woik easier for 
the child, prevents overcrowdmg, is better from a 
hygienic pomt of view, and is generally more satisfactory. 
Smgle desks are more expensive and therefore seldom 
found Tables are better than desks for some subjects 
For any subject m which there is handwork or experi- 
mental work to be done, tables aie to be preferred In 
subjects where numbers of books have to he consulted, 
where work is bemg carried on by the Dalton Plan, and 
often in semoi classes, the table gives more loom for 
working and makes work easier than the desk For 
most subjects desks are pieferahle m junior classes 
Usually desks are fixed and the seats are attached 
This IS not desirable Eithez a desk should be used 
whose top can be moved backwards and forwards and 
raised up and down, or seats should he quite separate 
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from the desk Tlie distance of the seat f^m the desk 
for reading work and writing work is different 



h’lus Zeio Minus 


Tile plus position is best for readmg and standing, 
the minus position for ivriting Seats should be of such 
B height that cluldren’s feet do not dangle but reach the 
floor Seals should have backs Piefeiably these backs 
should be adjustable to lit the back of the pupil usmg 
the seat 

The teachei’s desk should be on a raised platform so 
that he may be able to see all over the room, and see the 
surface of every desk 

Blackboards 

Two types of blackboaid are m use, the waU black- 
bocird, and the easel blackboard For most purposes the 
easel blackboard is the better Both sides can be used, 
and it can be raised as the teacher wishes to use the 
lower part, which can thus be seen from every part of 
the room (the lower part of a waU blackboard is difficult 
to write on and cannot be seen easily from the back of 
the room) It can be moved to any part of the room 
and its angle changed to suit the light Frequently it is 
difficult to read writing on a wall blackboard from some 
parts of the room If classes are taken outside, the easel 
blackboard can be moved If there are only waU black- 
boards it is impossible to take classes outside Fixed 
wall blackboards are useful for drawmg-rooms and for 
infant classes. Blackboards should be pamted whenever 
they become too shmy 
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Cupboards 

Every room should have one or two cupboards m 
which dusters, chalk, registers, books of reference, and 
other things may be kept The cheapest cupboards are 
those which are built mto the wall when the buildmg 
IS bemg put up Care has to be taken to prevent white 
ants fiom demohshmg the contents If possible there 
should also be open shelves in the room for dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, picture books, atlases and so on A 
science room will have a large number of cupboards 
There should be a wooden rail runnmg round the 
room about eight feet from the floor with hooks or nails 
in it From this maps, charts, pictures or other ap- 
paratus may be hung Every room should have pictures 
in it They should be connected with the subject for 
which the room is used and so help to give the right 
atmosphere to the room 


xm 

THE MANAGING COMMITTEE AND 
THE MANAGER 

The constitution of the managmg committee or board 
of a school IS an important matter Even m the case of 
Government oi Municipal oi District Board Schools, if 
regulations allow, it is a good plan to have a school board 
or committee, lepiesentative of influential people from 
the neighbourhood catered for by the school, for advisory 
purposes Such a committee can he a great help to the 
headmaster m many ways In connexion with private 
non-Governmcnt schools there should always he a 
managing committee 
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In non-Government schools such a hoard is not only 
possible and advantageous, but is in some cases required 
by- code rules Its constitution is a matter that is left 
open Normally, it will be representative of parents and 
of those who contribute to the finances of the school 
There should be defimte rules drawn up definmg mem- 
bership of the school association by which the managmg 
committee is elected (This association may be the 
Parent-Teacher Association if one is m existence ) 
Otherwise it may be an association with a wider basis 
Old pupils of the school may be ehgible for membership, 
and parents and mterested people who are prepared to 
contribute a certam minimum amount to the finances of 
the school A small membership fee may be levied 

This association will then elect the managmg com- 
mittee annually or at such periods as may be deterrmned 
It is probably better "to have defimte numbers of 
representatives of different divisions of the association. 
That, is, a defimte number of the managmg committee 
will be old pupils, a definite number parents, with some 
places left for open choice The headmaster and a 
representative of the staff should have places on the 
committee Thus m a committee of twelve, three places 
might be reserved for old pupils, "three for parents and 
fom' left for open election 

Tins managmg committee wiU then elect its own 
chairman (who will be the manager of the school) and 
a' secretary and a treasurer The managmg committee 
will be responsible for the financial side of the school 
Such school funds as sports’ funds, hbrary funds, 
science funds, and so on should be put m the charge of 
the "headmaster, .-and he should be given full control of 
them He should also be given a monthly grant of petty 
cash If or small petty - expenditure of which, an account 
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Will be rendered monthly A defimte limit should be 
laid down as to the amoimt that the headmaster can 
spend on any one item This cannot be exceeded without 
the permission of the manager The headmaster should 
be allowed to open Post Office Savmgs Bank accoimts 
for each of those fimds which he has to administer The 
general school Post Office Savmgs Bank accoimt should 
be m the name of the manager, and money from fees, 
grants, donations and subscriptions should be regularly 
deposited m it The committee wiU decide whether 
salary payments are to be made at the end of the month 
by the headmaster or by the manager That is, whether 
a lump sum will be handed to the headmaster who will 
disburse it or whether the manager wdl himself make 
the payments to the staff The latter procedure is to be 
recommended, but local circumstances will be a decid- 
mg factor The manager’s accoimts must be carefully 
kept, and are subject to an annual audit by departmental 
auditors An account of amounts paid mto the school 
iunds over and above fees and grants received has to 
be kept 

The managing committee is responsible for the 
mamtenance of a provident fund for teachers m the 
school, and for seemg that the monthly payments mto 
the individual accounts are made before the 4th of each 
month, m order that mterest may not be lost Such 
provident fund accounts have to be kept by some person 
teacher or school clerk, to whom the work is given by 
the manager It is always advisable for this provident 
fund to be managed accordmg to the standard provident 
fund ^les for the provmce in which the school is 
situated Separate accounts are to be kept for each 
teacher Tho usual arrangement is for one anna per 
rupee of salarj^ to be contributed by the teacher and one 
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anna per rupee of salaiy to be contributed by the 
managing committee 

All teachers, mcludmg the headmaster, are em- 
ployed by the managmg committee, and defimte rules 
of service should be laid down, defimte grades accord- 
ing to which salaries are paid and increments given 
should be drawn up, and a defimte agreement of terms 
and conditions of service should be drawn up and legally 
executed. Unless this is done there is sure to be trouble 
sooner or later For both teachers and committee it is 
better to have conditions and terms of service as 
carefuUy laid down as possible At the end of the 
chapter is given a form of agreement recommended by 
the Punjab Education Department before Partition 

There should be the closest co-operation between 
headmaster and staff on the one hand and manager and 
managmg committee on the other hand. The managmg 
committee must have confidence m their headmaster and 
in their staff They choose then men m the first place, 
and then havmg chosen them should place full confidence 
in them and especially m then headmaster. Differences 
of opinion there may be and will be, but if there is 
mutual respect and confidence between headmaster and 
manager and managmg committee, these differences can 
usually be amicably and reasonably settled Definitei 
rules concemmg the extent of the responsibihty of the 
headmaster may be laid down, and havmg been laid 
down should be scrupulously observed by both manag- 
ing committee and headmaster. Neither should attempt 
to encroach on the domam of the other The fact that 
the headmaster and a representative of the staff are 
members of the managmg committee will ensure tliat 
their views are understood and taken into account m any 
decisions arrived at by the managmg committee 
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For the welfare of the school it is important that all 
the members of the managmg committee, and not the 
manager alone, should take a keen mterest m the school, 
and m its workmg They should -be people with an 
mterest m education, and if this is the case, can be of 
great assistance to a progressive headmaster and staff 
They should know what is gomg on m the school, and if 
visits are made m the right spirit they will always be 
welcomed 


If possible, it IS a good thing for the manager to do 
some teachmg m the school This of course can be done 
only when the manager is qualified to teach and has the 
necessary leisure Often, however, it can be managed 
If the manager does take some classes he can keep m 
much closer touch with the school than is otherwise pos- 
sible As a teacher he is under the headmaster while he 
la workmg m the school Obviously such an arrange- 
ment can be successfully carried out only if there is 
confidence we mentioned between the manager and fte 
headmaster Unless there is a basis of iniit,i=T iv j 
ship and respect, the commg m of the m fnend- 

teacherwouIdbeasouiceoffrict.on^Butr”^®®' ® 
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staffing He can estate iZ 'Z f TT®* 
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has any right to teach in a school if he is not profes- 
sionally trained 

In other ways the manager and the members of the 
managmg committee may show their mterest in the 
school and may assist in its activities Coachmg teams, 
refereemg matches, playmg with the pupils, takmg a 
share m a programme of talks as described m Chapter 
XI, helpmg with the production of plays, acting as Scout- 
masters or helpmg Scout Troops with their preparation 
for different badges, helping Red C^ross Societies and 
their activities, helpmg with traimng of pupils m music, 
in many such ways accordmg to their mterests and 
qualifications, manager and members of the managmg 
committee can show their interest m the school and can 
help it 

There should be occasional meetmgs, which may be 
of a- social as well as a busmess nature, of the managmg 
committee and the staff Members of the managmg 
committee who may be especially mteiested m the 
subject imder discussion may also be mvited to the 
monthly staff meeting Such mvitations should be from 
the staff and not from the headmaster only 

It IS the duty of the managing committee to keep a 
careful watch not only over the financial welfare of the 
school but also over other aspects of school life Hold- 
mg the purse strmgs as they do, it is their duty to see 
that accommodation is sufficient, that eqmpment is 
sufiicient, that sanitary arrangements are adequate, that 
hostel arrangements are up to the maik, that hbrary 
books for the teachers’ hbrary are bemg bought, and the 
hbrary kept up to date, that the school generally is 
fimctiomng as it should do The manage! is the natuial 
person to see to such things m close consultation vith 
the headmaster It is for this reason that the closer the 
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connexion of the manager with the school, the better 
it IS for the school If the manager is a teacher in the 
school, even for a few periods m the weeh, he will imder- 
stand far better the necessities of the school, and which 
t hin gs come first m importance, when all cannot be pro- 
vided It IS of course necessary, as has been pomted out, 
that he works m the closest co-operation with the head- 
master 

The managmg comnutfee should estabhsh a Thiift 
and Credit Co-operative Society for the benefit of the 
staff Such a society is of great benefit to the head- 
master and teachers and does not involve the managmg 
committee m any extra financial responsibihty In fact 
it reheves them of contmual apphcations for loans and 
advances on pay The rules of such societies will be 
supphed by Co-operative Departments The mam prm- 
ciples are that every member takes up a number of 
shares, the maximum number of which to be taken by 
any individual is stated Each member agrees to make 
a compulsory deposit every month of a certam amount 
The society fixes a minimum amount for this compulsory 
deposit There need be no maximum unless desired by 
the society This compulsory deposit can be diawn for 
certam specified reasons which are laid down in the 
by-laws While it remains ivith the society, mterest on 
It IS credited to the account of the person concerned 
This IS the thrift side of the society Then on the other 
hand, members may receive loans from the society up to 
an amount equal to three months’ salary or up to what- 
ever limit IS fixed by the society On these loans they 
pay in^ere^ as fixed by the society, and the loans are 
paid back b5f regular monthly instalments cut off each 
month’s pay and extending over a period fixed by the 
society At the end of the year dividends are paid on 
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shales Part of the profits may be paid mto a common 
fund which may be used for any philanthropic cause 
connected with the school, such as scholarships or aid 
with fees for poor boys The society has its regular 
officer, a president, secretary and treasurer and a manag- 
ing committee, all of whom are elected annually. The 
accounts are audited by the Co-operative Department 


A Dratt Form of Agreement 

Agreement made the day of one thousand 

mne hundred and between (school authority) of the one 

part and (teacher) of the other part 

Whereas the said (school authority) have agreed to engage the 
said (teacher) to serve the (name) school at (place) in the capa- 
city of a teacher and at the salary heremafter mentioned 
Now these presents witness and the parties hereto do hereby 
mutually covenant, contract and agree m manner foUowmg, that 
IS to say — 

. (1) That the said (school authority) shall employ the said 
(teacher) and the said (teacher) shall serve the said (school 
authority) as a teacher in the (name) school at (place) from the 
date of his takmg charge of such appomtment until such employ- 
ment shall be determined as heremafter provided 
That except it be m a purely temporary vacancy the said 
(teacher) shall be on probation for a period of twelve months 
from the date of his first takmg charge of his appomtment, durmg 
which period ft shall be open to the said (school authority) to 
dispense with his services without givmg notice or without assign- 
ing any reasons 

(2) That the said (teacher) will employ himself honestly, 
efficiently and dihgently xmder the orders and instructions of the 
headmaster imder whom he shall from time to time be placed as a 
teacher m the said (name) School m which capacity he will dis- 
charge all such duties appertainmg to that office and do all thmgs 
that may be required of him or which are necessary to be done m 
his capacity as aforesaid, and will make himself m other respects 
generally useful as may be reqmred of him 


7 
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(3) That he will not on any pretence absent himself from 
his duties without first havmg obtamed the permission of his 
superior oflBcer authorized m this behalf or m case of sickness or 
mevitable accident without forwardmg a medical certificate Satis- 
factory to the officers aforesaid as may be required by the leave 
rules of the said school 

(4) That he wiU devote his whole time to the duties of the 
said employment and will not on his own account or otherwise 
either directly or mdrrectly carry on or be concerned m any trade 
or busmess whatsoever without havmg first obtamed the permis- 
sion of his superior officers authorized m this behalf 

(5) That he wiU conform to all the rules and regulations m 
force m the said school mclusive of leave rules — a copy of which 
IS appended— and -^vill obey aU such lawful orders and directions 
as he shall from time to tune receive from any authorized officer 
of the smd school 


(6) That this arrangement may be terminated at any time by 
either party on givmg to the other three calendar months’ notice 
m ^v^tmg of such mtenbon to determme the same, or by payme 
three months’ salary in heu of such notice, provided that (school 
authority) can dismiss (the teacher) without notice in the event 
of such gross misconduct in the opinion of the management 
should be brought to the notice of the Department for action 
imder Articles 71 and 180 of the Punjab Educational Code 

^ teacher before dismissal wiU be called upon 

JMlhm ,vh.ch he should submitlJlrdefTce tTlhe 

In the event of such defenop nnf i. ^ ii^anagement 

;voch, ,ho t 

further dela> dismiss him without 

nil the^m^ionfof ffitc minltif 

such tune as he shall be in ti, shall be paid to him for 

nctunlly perform his duties, a """ 

for the first year of his science which shall L mensem 

subsequent jear of his service by Rs mcreased each 

maximum of Rs mensem upto a 

.beouco d„.,. v ,e.ou ot :;;“;‘:r:‘h^ 
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shall be paid such salary only as shall be determined by the rules 
in force in the said school 

Provided always that the teacher shall get the full salary or a 
proportionately reduced amount per month during the long 
vacation according as he has worked for eight months or more 
preceding the vacation or a shorter period, provided further that 
the teacher shall not be entitled to any vacation pay if he has 
served for less than three months 

(8) That it shall be lawful for the school authority at any 
time if satisfied on medical evidence that the said teacher is unfit 
and IS likely for a considerable period to contmue unfit by reasons 
of ill-hcalth for the discharge of his duties as such teacher to 
determine his service under these presents on paying him three 
monllis’ salary less any amount which may have been paid him 
as leave allowance after the date of his last appearance m the 
school for the regular discharge of his duties as teacher (the deci- 
sion of the school authority as to the unfitness of the teacher 
being final and conclusive) and thereupon his service shall abso- 
lutely cease and determme 

In witness whereof and 

have herexmto set their hands the day and year first above 
written 

Signed by In the presence of 

Signed by In the presence of 


XIV 

SCHOOL INSPECTION 

The inspectorate is one of the vital points in an 
educational system This is especially true m India 
where Education Departments keep a very strict hand 
on departmental schools and, through the grant-m-aid 
and recognition system, on private schools also The 
inspectorate can make or mar not only the educational 
hfe of the district or division as a whole, but also the 
educational life of the individual schools under , the ^ 
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control of' the department The mspector holds a key 
Position 

In the first place he is in an extremely autocratic 
position, where, if his will is not exactly law, it is so 
near to it that for all practical intents and purposes the 
teacher and the headmaster regard it as such The 
inspector has therefore by virtue of his position an 
extremely powerful influence over headmasters and over 
mdividual teachers Such a position is not normally 
good for human bemgs, and those who are selected for 
inspectoral work have to be on their guard against the 
insidious danger mtrmsic to the position itself That this 
IS a real danger is seen by the leaction of many inspec- 
tors to headmasters or other teachers who venture to 
show mdependence of judgement and refuse, on 
occasion, to be browbeaten 

As a rule, of course, headmasters and teachers do not 
show such mdependence They prefer to take m silence 
what the powers that be, as represented by the inspector, 
dictate Teachers do not wish to put employment and 
future prospects in jeopardy, and schools do not wish 
to nsk financial loss The result is an unwholesome 
enlargement of seH-importance m inspectors, and an 
equally imwholesome development of 'slave mentahty ’ 
on the pait of the teacher, who fumes 'm piivate This 
does not by any means always happen But it too fre- 
quently does The lemedy and the prevention are m the 
hands of those who hold this key position The rel ation- 
■ship between inspectmg officers and the teachers under 
their ‘superviildiTshbuiaiie slmilaFtdlEdie' between the 
hTraflmasi:era^fKrslafl"orahlhdmdua^ 

tfiat~Hai been said on that subject apphes equally to 
inspect 01 s and then lelations vnth teachers and with 
headmasteis 
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Secondly the inspector is the key man as far as 
educational prc^r^s i^ con cerned IndividuaT ”^ools 
may make expeiiment and progress, but the general 
progress of a whole distiict or division depends on the 
inspecting officers It is they who are able to keep 'a 
finger on the pulse of the educational work of the divi- 
sion and to know wheie theie are weaknesses and where 
there is strength The mspector is theiefore able to 
brmg the foice of his mfiuence to bear on such schools 
as are laggmg behind, on such teachers as are deep m 
ruts, and on such weaknesses as are found generally. 
On the other hand he is in a position where he is able to 
see whether , the work done by a school deserves 
encouragement, and to give it, to determine the value of 
individual experiments carried on and to guide them, to 
emphasize elements of permanent value in the organi- 
zation and work of schools. 

In the third place the mspector is a key man because 
he can be a co-ordmatmg agency Different mdmdual 
schools frequently woik at the same problems without 
one knowmg what the other is domg The work of the 
inspector, who sees what all schools are domg and with 
what success, is to pass on information about successful 
methods which he has seen m one school to others, to 
pass on information of experiments which are promismg 
well , to suggest how such experiments may be tried m 
a form modified to smt local requirements m other 
places , to carry news of successful methods of mstruc- 
tion or organization from place to place In a word, to 
be a missionary of educational pro gress.^ 

In the fourth place the mspector is a key man because 
he can encourage experimentation Only thus can pro- 
^ess come and even m the most departmentalized 
system there is considerable room for experiment - A 
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good inspector will have certain forward-looking schools 
where he knows that there is keenness on experimental 
work. He will have in the schools under his supervision 
certain progressive teachers and headmasters whom he 
knows to be keen on trying out new ideas and methods. 
These schools can he his nurseries where the plants of 
educational progress are sown, cared for, and their pro- 
gress carefully watched. These teachers and head- 
masters will he his nurserymen Such activities should 
he 'a defimte and very important part of the work of 
every inspector worth his salt From such experimental 
work he can later apply what has been successful m one 
school on a district or a divisional scale Thus vital pro- 
gress will be made It is only the mspectors who can 
organize and brmg about this general progress They 
can he pioneers, instead of, as is often the case, reluctant- 
ly following where they should have been leading. 

It follows that those who occupy this key position must 
be people possessing certam quahties 

In the first place it is necessary for an inspector to be 
a man of some educa tio nal vision^ with a wide knowledge 
of modern developments m educati^ and m the 
philosophy of education. We still find injectors who 
can lay it doy,m as a definite principle, that the worth 
and progress of a school are to be judged by its exaimna- 
tion results Now though one would not decry examina- 
tion results, no education worth the name is of the sort 
which simply concentrates on exammation results and is 
content to be judged by them From inspectors whose 
vision of the work committed to them is boimded by 
exammation results, httle can be expected in the way 
of progressive development An inspectmg officer, 
jumor or senior, must be one who can keep himself 
above mere office routine, returns, figures and statistics, 
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and can keep in touch with the latest and best thought 
on education Examinations and exammation results 
are only one, and not the most important part of a 
school’s work, and to choose to test the whole work of a 
school by them is to take an easy and deadenmg way of 
perfoimmg the task that has been given 
In the second place those who occupy this key position 
must be possessed of bioad and hberal mm c^ It is a 
commonplace that different inspectors have different 
whims Sometimes, to be sme, what teachers and head- 
masters look on as whims are leally valuable ideas and 
suggestions But sometimes it does happen that mspec- 
tors shut then* eyes to any other way of domg thmgs 
except the one way which appeals to them as the best 
This method or plan they therefore impose on everybody 
An mspector should have an open mmd and should 
always be on his guard against the demon of authority 
which brmgs him so much temptation If headmasters 
or teachers have other ways of domg certam thmgs from 
that favom'ed by the mspector, the latter should be pre- 
pared to examme them dispassionately, to allow a 
chance for them to be tested m actual practice, and then, 
if finally convmced that they are not of value, he should 
say so and give his reasons, or, better still, discuss the 
matter frankly with the teacher or the headmaster con- 
cerned and give his reasons for his opmion But the 
inspector should never get the idea that just because he 
IS an mspector therefore he is mfalhble (or even that he 
should try to keep up a show of bemg infallible) and 
necessarily knows more than the headmasters and 
teachers imder his supervision There is nothmg to 
Warrant such an opmion m many cases 

In the third place those who hold this key position 
must have constructive mmds rather than destructive 
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ones It IS unfortunately true of many inspectors that 
their idea of their work does not rise above that of bemg 
a competent critic Now admittedly critics have a very 
useful function to perform and criticism is needed If 
offered m the right spmt it is gratefully received But 
to stop short at criticism, as is so often done, is to fail m 
the most important branch of the work It is not a diffi- 
cult matter to go mto a school and find fault with this 
and that and the other thmg, to write m the log-book 
that this class is weak m Enghsh reading and that one 
IS not up to the standard m history , that one teacher 
does not do oral woik m Enghsh well, and that another 
does not teach Urdu as it ought to be taught It does 
not require very much trammg to be able to do these 
things But this is only the mmor part of the work 
Every mspector ought to be more concerned with the 
other and more important part, the constructive aspect 
of the work 

When the mspector finds a class weak m a subject or 
finds a teacher usmg unsatisfactory methods, he should 
suggest remedies to the teacher, show him how the class 
ought to be taught, pomt out where his methods are poor 
and how to improve If inspections were always carried 
out m this constructive way, rather than from the mainly 
critical and destructive pomt of view, the visit of the 
mspector would not be the bogey which it very often is 
at present I am not decrymg criticism Teachers can- 
not improve without it But I am trymg to emphasize 
the fact that criticism is less than half the work, and that 
without the constructive side, the criticism loses most of 
its value 

In this coimexion also, it will not be out of place to 
pomt out that it is as much a part of an inspector’s work 
to give appreciat ion of good work as it is to find fault 
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■With unsatisfactory work The effect of the grant-in-aid 
system, especially when departments are hard up, is that 
mspectors become veiy chary of makmg any encourag- 
ing remarks m the log-book or about the work of 
teachers m case they may have to give more grant But 
an mspector who fails to commend when commendation 
IS deseived, is failing as much m his work as one who 
fails to criticise when criticism is deserved 

In the fouith place those who hold this key position 
must be s ympathetic It is impossible truly to sum up 
a teacher’s work or a school’s work unless teacher, class 
and school are approached m a spirit of sympathy This 
IS not to say that the mspector is to gloss over thmgs or 
turn bhnd eyes to faults That is not true sympathy. 
But he should be prepared to take all considerations 
into account, to have a friendly attitude to headmaster 
and teachers, to appreciate what has been done well, 
and to pomt out m a friendly way what has been badly 
done One sometimes finds mspectors who seem mcapa- 
hle of reahzmg the well-known fact that classes vary 
greatly from year to year One year a school will have 
a good Class V and the next year somehow or other a 
-collection of morons descend on the school Naturally 
the best of teachers has an impossible task to brmg the 
average of the latter collection up to what it ought to 
be This, as I say, is well known to all except inspectors 
They have a standard for the class from which, if there 
IS any deviation, it is the teacher’s fault A teacher will 
have taught a class satisfactorily for ten years or more 
and then suddenly one year his work becomes imsatis- 
factory One would imagme that the assumption would 
be that the teacher’s work was the same but that he 
had a much more difficult class to deal with that parti- 
cular year At any rate m Such cases the mspector is 
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always well-advised if lie is guided by the headmaster s 
3udgement, and the vagaries of a class should not always 
be put down to bad teaching It is possible for classes 
to vary greatly through no fault of the teacher 

Then there is the teacher who is nervous, to whom the 
visit of the inspector is a mghtmare He does not do 
himself ]ustice , he teaches m front of the mspector m a 
way that he would never teach when left to himself He 
shows up all his bad pomts, and his good pomts remain 
hidden If the inspector is of a sympathetic nature he 
will be able to put such a teacher at his ease, and will, 
indeed, go out of his way to do so And m any case he 
will get the headmaster’s opmion before commg to a 
final ]udgement on the work of the teacher 

The spirit of s3Tnpathy can also be shown m other 
ways m the treatment of headmaster and teachers by 
the mspector An mspector gams nothmg by sarcasm 
and rudeness m his dealmgs with teachers nor does he 
make his work any more effective It should be an 
invariable rule, and is, with good inspectors, that 
teachers are to be treated with unfailmg courtesy If 
reprimands or cautions have to be issued, this should not 
be done, of comse, m front of the class This may seem 
obvious, but it IS a pomt that is sometimes forgotten 
Inspectors should make a practice of talkmg with mdivi- 
dual teachers about their work after the mspection is 
over, and not simply of talkmg with the headmaster 
Some time -will certamly be taken up m this way, but 
such talks would he a great help to the teachers and 
would certamly help to improve the standard of teachers 
and schools Such personal mterviews would be of 
great help to the mspector in judging the work of a 
teacher, as it is not enough simply to write remarks m 
log-books and on teachers’ certificates 
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Methods of Inspection 

In inspecting a class, the inspector should always try 
to put class and teacher at their ease The teacher 
should be allowed to teach the class at first. But as has 
been pointed out the inspector should watch the teacher 
closely and see whether he is the victim of nerves or not. 
Some teachers are spurred to greater and better efforts 
by the presence of the inspector. Others are like the 
rabbit m the presence of the snake. In such cases the 
headmaster may be asked to take the class. Always how- 
ever the mspector should also take the class himself. He 
should be careful to distribute his attentions over the 
whole class and not simply pick pupils here and there, 
who may be good and may not He should also watch 
to see that the teacher when takmg the class does not 
concentrate on his good pupils 
The written work of classes should be exammed. That 
IS, the mspector should look through the written work 
that has been done It is not usually wise to give written 
tests at the time of the inspection Time alone does not 
permit and an inspection should not degenerate mto an 
exammation Sometimes it is a good plan to get all the 
exercise books of all classes m a department m one sub- 
3ect collected m one room so that all may be seen at one 
time They should be arranged class-wise In this way 
it is sometimes possible to get a better general idea of 
the standard of work and of what is bemg done. 
Although it IS not usually possible to look at every book, 
as fair a selection as possible should be made and the 
mspector should be careful not to come to conclusions 
either favourable or unfavourable on msuJBScient data 
It should always be remembered that it is very difficult 
to sum up a yearns work m a few mmutes It cannot 
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"be done by staging a small exammation, and, if results 
are bad, assummg that the work has been bad The 
term examination records of the class should^always be 
exammed and teachers should be reqiured to keep the 
answer papers of the class for the examinations that have 
preceded the mspection m the same year The inspector 
should make a pomt of seemg these He should also 
have the progress reports of the class with him when 
mspecting the class He should find out defimtely from 
the teacher who are the best boys and who are the worst 
Often the mspector trusts to a haphazard pickmg out of 
various boys He may be lucky or he may not In 
either case he gets a wrong impression It is also not 
wise to trust to getting an impression from the way in 
which hands are raised in response to questions This 
may mean somethmg It may mean nothmg But if 
the inspector finds out from the records and from the 
teacher which boys are weak and which are good, he 
will be able to come to a much fauer estimate of the 
class 

In this connexion the inspector should remember that 
he should always consult the headmaster and get his 
estimate of a class The headmaster has a much better 
chance of knowing the class than the inspector can 
possibly have 

hi subjects with piactical work such as science and 
drawing the inspector should always get practical work 
done by the pupils It is a better test than askmg ques- 
tions on theory He should keep the syllabus m mind 
and not expect impossibihties When a class has to 
cover the whole of Indian and of Enghsh history m two 
years it is not reasonable to complam because there is 
not an historical map every four or five pages of the 
pupils’ exercise books 
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The chief aim of the mspector should be to try to 
assess the spirit of a school as well as the mere instruc- 
tional condition of the school Records of staff meetmgs 
and activities the absence or presence of extra-school 
activities of various sorts will help to show this The 
presence or absence of any experimental work in educa- 
tional methods or organization will be a sure mdex of 
the spirit of a school The discipline on the playmg-field 
and the organization of the physical activities of the 
school are also telhng features of the work of a school. 

An mspector must always beware of lettmg his visit 
call forth show Schools are sometimes fond of puttmg 
on shows on the occasion of the mspector’s visit This 
should be seveiely discouraged For this reason an 
occasional unheralded visit to a school is a very good 
thing This need not be made m a suspicious frame of 
mmd It should be a perfectly friendly, more or less 
mformal visit If the attitude of the inspector is right 
schools will welcome such visits and will profit by them. 
They will certamly give the mspector a better idea of 
the normal workmg of the school than does the fuU-_ 
dress inspection 

If there are parent-teacher associations it is always 
a good thmg for the mspector to meet them _ The 
mspector can discuss with them the problems and difli- 
culties of the school, can suggest measures which he 
thinks ought to be taken, and m this way can be of great 
assistance to the school and to those mterested m it 

The mspector should also, if possible, meet the manag- 
mg committee Registration work m the school has to 
be carefully inspected and there are often matters winch 
have to be brought to the notice of the managmg com- 
mittee, which they can set right or improve Agam here, 
the inspector’s help and suggestions can be of the greatest 
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value, and it is much more satisfactory to meet the com- 
mittee personally than to deal with such matters by 
correspondence This is a fact that should be always 
kept m mmd by mspectors The personal touch coimts 
for a great deal and it is well worth the extra time which 
It necessitates 

From what has been said about the inspector and his 
work, it will be clear that an mspector has to keep 
himself up to date Agam, all that was said about the 
necessity for a headmaster keepmg himself au fait with 
what IS gomg on m the educational world, and with new 
methods and experiments, apphes with still more force 
to the inspector There is a very great danger of 
inspectors becommg so engrossed with the routme of 
their work, and with figures and returns, that they do 
not take the tune to keep up their readmg and their con- 
tacts The inspector must be the hvest man, educational- 
ly, m his district or division He cannot be this unless 
he makes very special efforts to keep himself m touch 
with recent knowledge and progress m the educational 
world Not only has he to do this for himself, but he 
has to pass on what he gams to his headmasters and his 
teachers Annual conferences are often held, but they 
are not as a rule the times of educational mspiration that 
they might be In some places educational weeks are 
held when speakers from other parts of the country are 
bi ought in, and teachers and headmasters get some thin g 
which IS reaUy worth while, and of great help to them 
A great deal more of this sort of work could be done 
by mspectors It is not necessary to have divisional con- 
ferences District conferences may be held several 
times m the year when methods and work may be dis- 
cussed and speakers brought who will have some real 
contribution to make. 
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THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL 


It should be the aim of the headmaster and the staff to 
estahhsh and mamtam as close a relation with the 
4 parents of their pupils as possible Both parents and 
teachers wall benefit by this, not to speak of the children. 
Both parents and teachers can supplement one another’s 
knowledge of the children, and there can be co-operation 
m the care of the child The greater this co-operation 
the more chance there wdl be of both school and parents 
dischargmg faithfully their responsibihty to the children. 
There are numbers of ways m which this relationship 
between the school and the parent may be established, 
and when estabhshed, strengthened and developed 

Parents’ Days 

One day m the year the parents of all the pupils are 
especially mvited to the school and special arrangements 
are made to entertam them, and to show them what is 
gomg on m the school It is a good plan to have an 
exhibition of work set out m one or two rooms where 
specimens of the best work m all subjects from all classes 
are set out If any handwork or practical subjects are 
taught their products add to the mterest of the exhibi- 
tion If projects are bemg carried out by lower classes, 
the best results can be shown But m ordmary subjects, 
with drawmgs, maps, charts, plans, models, handwritmg, 
diagrams, magazmes, an exhibition can be made 
extremely mterestmg to both parents and children 
On parents’ day the school is given over to the parents, 
and the pupils are expected to take their parents round 
to see the school, and to point out anythmg new which 
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has heen done or introduced ^ durmg the year, or any- 
thing m which they are especially interested In the 
afternoon a special programme can he put on mcludmg 
display hy Boy Scouts or Girl Guides, Red Cross 
Societies and so on In the evemng a play may be 
staged In rural areas the opportunity may be taken 
to deal with some aspect of village uplift work The 
parents may be minted to dinner with them children and 
the staff It IS sometimes possible, whSre there is an 
annual prize-givmg, to hold that on the same day. 

The headmaster can take the opportumty of parents^ 
day to explam to p^ents new plans for school work or 
organization, the ideals of the school, to set forth hnes 
of possible co-operation between parents and school, to 
explam difficulties confrontmg the school, and, in 
general, to take the parents mto his confidence He can 
also use the opportumty to meet as many parents as 
possible and to get to know them better He should try 
to keep himself free from any of the work of organiza- 
tion of the fimction m order to be free to meet parents. 

This IS a parents’ day for the whole school and is an 
annual function If the school is divided mto houses as 
has been suggested m Chapter VII, it is also very 
advantageous for each house to have a parents’ day of 
its oivn once a year The same sort of exhibition and 
programme may be arranged, but only the parents of the 
particular house whose day it is, will be mvited On 
that day the members of the house concerned are given 
a free hand, and are left free to entertam them parents 
and show them the school and what os gomg on The 
house tutors can take the opportunity of meetmg parents, 
of talkmg over with them matters connected with the 
school, hostel arrangements, teachmg methods and so on. 
They 11011 also have the opportumty of discussmg 
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individual pupils with their parents If these house 
parents’ days are held they should all come durmg the 
year and should not be held too close to the annual 
school parents’ day. 

Parent-Teacher Associations 

A parent-teacher association is an association to which 
all the staff, and as many of the parents as wish to, may 
belong Regular meetings are held, say once a month,, 
and the usual officers of an association are appomted. 
annually. The committee and officers m charge should 
be representative of both staff and parents and it is 
preferable for a parent to be president 
Programmes will vary m accordance wffh local needs, 
but at every meetmg there should be a lecture or a 
discussion on some subject of educational interest and 
importance As often as possible this should have a 
reference to the school and the local situation In these 
meetmgs headmaster and staff can ventilate any new 
ideas they may have, and which they wish to mtroduce 
into the school In this way they can secure the co- 
operation of parents, and m any case get valuable and 
probably enhghtenmg criticism of their ideas/ 

Such an association can aid very greatly m estab- 
lishmg co-operation between school and home In places 
where parents are educated, associations can be of great 
value to both school and parents In rural areas they 
can be a very valuable educative factor. 

Every parent of every pupil should be known by at 
least two members of the staff, the class teacher of the 
pupil and the house tutor of the house to which the 
pupil belongs The headmaster of coiuse will make a 
pomt of knowmg as many of the parents as possible, 
but it IS the duty of every class teacher to know aU the 
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parents of his pupils, and of every house tutor to know 
all the parents of all the pupils in his house The advan- 
tages of this are obvious By establishing a close contact 
with the parents of his pupils the teacher can gam the 
co-operation of the home and thus make his task easier 
A friendship estabhshed between the representatives of 
the two greatest influences m the life of the child can 
result only m good The teacher will imderstand the 
pupil better, and the parent will know better where care 
or pressure is needed The chances of school and home 
pulhng m different directions wiU be greatly reduced. 
Parents will come fo understand the reasons for many 
thmgs m the school which otherwise they might not 
imderstand, and might think unreasonable, especially 
items requiring financial outlay 

/ Home-work 

Co-operation of parents may be secured m connexion 
with home-work done by day pupils If the school is 
one which has both boarders and day pupils, parents 
should be urged, where possible, to send ^ their children 
to the supervised preparation period If this is not 
possible, class teachers or house tutors should explam 
to parents at the beginning of the year how much tune, 
approximately, the pupils are supposed to spend on the 
home-work for each subject If this is printed or written 
out on a httle card and given to the parent there will be 
more chance of the parent seemg that the child does a 
reasonable amount of work m preparmg for the next 
day’s lessons . These times, as already mentioned, will 
be fixed foi each class i The teacher can also advise the 
parent as to the conditions under which the child should 
do his preparation work hghtmg and time of working 
He can also try to persuade the parent to secure quiet- 
ness for the child when he is workmg 
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Boards of Management 

It IS always advisable to have parents represented on 
the board of management or govermng body of a school 
This ensures a greater interest bemg taken m the school 
by the parents The officers of a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation who are parents could be made members of the 
managmg board or committee of the school, or that 
organization could be used to elect the allotted number 
of parents to the govermng body of the school 

Reports 

Reports should be sent out from the school to the 
parents once a term The report that is sent out should 
be as full as possible That is, it should give the parent 
as much information as possible about the development 
of his child Ihis should be not merely information 
about his ^mental development and about his standmg 
in the different subjects m the school, but also about his 
physical, social and moral development Every aspect 
of the child’ s life which the school influences and has 
anythmg to~do with should figure in the reiTorf 
parent is then enabled to get a full view of how His“ child 
IS progressmg, and such a report also acts as a corrective 
to the idea that ability to score marks m an exammation 
is the sole test of what a school is doing and is the sole 
thmg which a school seeks to develop An example of 
such a report form is given at the end of the chapter 
X When this ter min al report is sent out it is also a good 
/ plan to send out w ith it a form for the parent to fill m 
This secures for the school information which will help 
it m its work The information thus supphed by the 
parent will help the teachers who have to deal with the 
child, and may also help them to aid the parent m his 
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dealings with his child in the home Anythmg of this 
nature which helps the teachers to understand the cir- 
-cumstances of the mdividual children m their charge will 
he of the greatest value. 

After the annual medical inspection, parents shou ld he__ 
inform ed wliit action, if any, is recommehded~hy the 
docta^and the class teachers or house tutors should try 
to persude the parents of their children to carry out 
ihe recommendations of the doctor Unless this is done 
dhe annual medical inspection is not of much use. 

As has been pomted out, the parent should he 
informed by the headmaster whenever he finds it neces- 
sary to pumsh a pupil severely The fault and the 
pumshment should be reported to the parent with any 
remarks that the headmaster thinks should be made 
A pomt IS sometimes raised on which there is a good 
deal of difference of opmion That is as to whether the 
termmal report should be confidential or not Should 
Ihe child see the report or not Probably m 'India there 
is httle chance of his not seemg it On the whole it is 
probably better that reports should be written on the 
assumption that both child and parent are gomg to see it 
If there is anythmg which the headmaster wishes to 
communicate to the parent which he does not wish th^ 
child to know about, he can write a private letter to the 
paient It has been found that a very good plan is for 
the headmaster to mvite pupils to come and see him 
about their reports and discuss them with him. Es- 
peciallj^ ivith oldei pupils this can be a very valuable 
proccedmg, and such a discussion gives the child con- 
fidence and an mteiest m his pi ogress Similarly the 
headmaster should mvite parents to discuss their 
childiens leports with him Needless to say care should 
be taken to see that the reports really reach the hands 
of paients. 
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TERMINAL REPORT 

Name , Class House 


1 Citizenship 


1 Co operation 

2 Helpfulness 

3 Effort and industry 

4 Sense of honour 

5 Courtesy 

6 Sportsmanship 


2 Health Habits 

1 Personal cleanliness 

(Nails, teeth, clothes, etc I 

2 Use of latrines and cleanli- 

ness in compound 

3 Boarding house hahits 

(Sleeping, eating, etc ) 

4 Interest m games . 

5. Ability at games 


3 Ahts and Cbafts 

Drawing 
Practical work 
Theoretical work 
Freehand 
Model 
Scale 

General interest 
Independent work 

Tailoring 
Practical work 
Theoretical work 
Initiative 
General interest 
Independent work 

Weaving 
Practical work 
General interest 
Initiative 

Independent work ' 


7 Carefulness 

(o) In work 
(li) With material 

8 Conscientiousneas 

9 Discharge of responsibilitj' 

10 Initiative 


6 Interest in drill 

7 Ability at drill 

8 Physical Development • 

Int rease in weight 
Im rease m height 
Increase in chest mea- 
surement 

9 Posture 


AgncvJiure 
Practical work 
Theoretical work 
Willingness to work 
General interest 
Independent work 


Carpentry 

Practical work 
Theoretical work 
Initiative 
Gleneral interest 
Independent work 


Boo'L'hinding 
Practical work 
General interest 
Initiative 
Independent work 
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4 Genebal Subjects SCHOOLS 


^nglteh 
Ora] 

Written 

^neral interest 
Mother-iongut 

Oral 

Written 

Voo °/ ™®eJ°ation 
VooabnJary and ability to 
use vocabulary ^ ™ 
^neral interest 
■“dependent work 

Huitory 

Memory work 

"fpnnciples 
PracS‘j'', 7”'”8 
T j °ral Interest 
■“dependent irork 

Science 

practical work 

SsTr' 

g®°«ral interest 
^dependent work 


^athematice 
^oeraj work 
Gj^asp of subject 

roles 

^neraj interest 
:«*dependent work 
Mental work 

Written 

General interest 
•uidependent work 

Science 

Practical work 
^neoretical 

S»id^Sd°a I 

Initiative ‘ 

General interest 
QGpendent work 
Geography 

Jheoretioalwork 

Practical work 
G^aep of principles 

iKdS’dSwoS”™® I 


^f'b'»<‘ttendanc, 

atteadaace 

I^'OJes late 


•AlBEinjANCE 

abaeno. 


^ oicflilont A parent 

Satisfactory ' p '^ry good R j. * 

-ad. • r 

’ ^ '^o^poor 
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PARENTS’ REPORT 
(To be sent back after the holidays) 


Physical 

Hottlth , any fever, etc ? 

Acti\ iij \\ hut kind of octivity 
Did ho piny gumes ? 

What lime did ho usually go to bed ’ 

What iiino did ho usually get up ’ 

Social 

Whnt sort of friends ’ 

Is ho helpful nt homo ’ 

WJiut 13 hi3 ottitudo to homo and parents ? 

Jilcntal 

Did he do any study regularly ’ 

If BO, how much daily ? 

What does ho seem to bo fond of ^ 

Has ho done any mental work besides school work ? 

Personal 

What aro tho likos and dislikes that you have 
noticed in thOfO holidays ? In food, work, play 
or anything oIbo ? 

Has ho any foars ? If so, of what 7 

In what docs ho seem to bo chiefly interested ? I 

Has he any liobbies 7 



Requests and recommendations to the school authorities 


Recommendations to the parent 

1 See that he goes to bed early and gets up early 

2 See that he plays games regularly if at all possible, or gets 

some mterestmg exercise 

3 Be careful of the society m which he moves 

4 Give him regular work to do to help m the home 

5 Give him a quiet place, if possible, m which to study 

6 See that he does home study regularly every day 

7 Try to mterest him in books and subjects outside the school 

courses 

8 Try to help him to develop an mterest m some hobby 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Constitution of India reads as follows : 
(1) religious instruction shall be provided in any 
educational institution wholly maintained out of State 
funds 

boll to 0“ oduca- 

tonal mstitutaon which is administered by the State, but 

las been established under any endowment or trust 

oarfl squires that lehgious instruction shall be im- 
parted in such institution 

reimod ®““ding any educational institution 

iundT shall “ ^^oeiving aid out of State 

uistlofof tit “ ony rehgious 

tTlblr * unparted m such institution or 

in such mst t f “oy be conducted 

iinl ^ “Stitution or in any premise attached thereto 

^Slrh P'=-°" - o mmor, tS 

^u^dian, has given his consent thereto ’ 

Go™^irscho%*’°“‘”" 

i-ehgious mstruchTO '““omed, there is to be no 
to ethics or ™ ^ '’®®° =oegested that courses 

But It IS not^.°° f toach morals 

successfully be d'^ j ^ teaching of morals Can 

Moral power col T P“P^o » religion, 

unpossible to H f ““y foel that it is 

- r~ “• * -x-" s 

I— 3. 1. ^ 
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unconscious result of his lehgion or of the rehgious 
training he had when he was young, and of the general 
lehgious atmosphere of his social envnonment The 
moral person may not realize this, nor admit it to be 
true, but lus morahty is inevitably detei mined by his 
religious bias even though that bias may be an 
unconscious one 

But not only is morality founded in leligion, it also 
results in a quickening and deepenmg of the rehgious 
life of the one who is practismg morality The surest 
way to find a path through rehgious difficulty and doubt 
IS to act according to what one’s conscience decides is 
right and good, to act m othei words, according to the 
highest that one knows The resultant development may 
not be called rehgion or rehgious by the peison con- 
cerned, but there can be no doubt that, thinking of 
rehgion in the broadest sense, it is so, and wiU lead to 
a greater knowledge of, and communion with, the 
Divme 

It IS very open to doubt therefore whether courses of 
morals can be taught and the Constitution observed No 
doubt, the attempt can be made, but it seems mevitable 
that, if not directly then mdirectly, rehgion will come 
into the work that is done If communahsm can be 
avoided, there can be no harm m this But as the Consti- 
tution stands, it should not be done The makers of the 
Constitution have set the teacher of morals a difficult 
task 

The position is also very clear as far as aided schools 
are concerned Rehgion may he taught, but only with 
the consent of the students, m the case of colleges, or of 
their guardians m the case of pupils m schools Very 
few will have any quarrel with this Rehgious teaching 
should never be compulsory, particularly if mstruction 
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IS bemg given, in a religion which is not professed by 
the pupils who are in the school But this does not mean 
to say that rehgious instruction should not have a place 
m the education which is bemg imparted m aided 
schools There should be no ob]ection to this as long as 
it IS done m ways that are not open to question. And 
under the new constitution it must be given with the 
consent of those concerned 

Many wilh feel that it is essential that in any school 
which is seekmg to develop the all-round personahty of 
its pupils, rehgion should be taught In fact, the whole 
basis of the education offered should be a rehgious one 
That IS, the ideals which guide and determine plans and 
pohcies should be the highest accepted by those who are 
responsible for the school, and the characters which they 
seek to develop in their pupils should be ^characters m 
which the rehgious element is the foundation The ideals 
will naturally be supphed by their rehgion At the same 
time there must be a tolerance and a readmess to admit 
that we cannot expect everyone to accept our views, 
especially on the subject of rehgion It is infimtely 
better for a pupil to be a smcere follower of one rehgion, 
domg his best to develop along the hnes of the ideals 
in that rehgion even although we may consider that his 
religion is farther from ultimate truth than our own, 
than for us to keep him away from aU rehgious influ- 
ences and have no mstruction if he will not follow the 
rehgion which we consider superior 
In aided schools m which pupils belongmg to one 
rehgion predormnate, regular instruction in that rehgion 
may be given Other pupds, belongmg to other rehgions 
will attend such instruction only if their parents or 
guardians wish them to do so Such mstruction will 
have to be given at the beginning or end of the day 
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when it does not interfere with the regular time-table 
Difficulty is likely to arise where a considerable number 
of the guardians of pupils do not wish them to attend 
the rehgious mstruction classes held m the school What 
are these pupils to do while the rest are attendmg classes 
in rehgious instruction Here is the place where some 
attempt must be made to teach courses m morals. Where 
such classes are formed, the courses should, as far as possi- 
ble, be taken by teachers belongmg to the same rehgious 
community as the pupils Then, if it is mdeed impos- 
sible to keep rehgion apart from morality, and if rehgion 
does come in, httle objection can be made But no 
teacher should be compelled to take such courses, nor to 
give rehgious mstruction, nor should any pressure be 
brought to bear on him to do so Teachmg morahty or 
rehgion is not somethmg which every teacher feels 
competent to do Worse than having no such instruction 
at all IS to put it into the hands of a teacher who is not 
fitted by his own life to give it 

Worship is an important part of rehgion and of life 
The work of the day should commence with a short 
service of worship This is not difficult to organize when 
all or the great majority belong to one rehgion In other 
cases where pupils are mixed, forms of worship, hymns, 
prayers and so on may be worked out which will be 
acceptable to all, and m which all may jom Different 
teachers may conduct this m turn, but it should be a 
voluntary service No teacher should be compelled to 
conduct it and no pupil should be compelled to attend it 
who does not wish to A school should have a room set 
apart for qmet meditation and devotional readmg 
Worship may take the form of silent worship with great 
advantage Teachers and scholars wall need to be 
educated up to the ' use of silence , but worshippmg 
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together in silence, praying together in silence, especially 
wheie the pupils belong to different rehgions, will often 
enable them to worship much moie truly than if some- 
one leads the worship When someone of a different 
religion leads the worship there is the possibility of his 
so leading it that those of other rehgions cannot enter 
mto it fully If worship, or some portion of the worship 
service, is conducted in silence, this possibihty is done 
away with It must be emphasized, however, that silent 
worship IS not a thing that can be beneficial without 
education 

Another good plan m connexion with the defimtely 
leligious side of work m a school, is to have a quiet room 
where pupils can go for devotional reading, for prayer 
or for meditation This room should be open at all 
reasonable times and copies of the sacred books of all 
lehgions lepresented m the school might be placed m 
it In some schools where a room is not available, a part 
of the garden is marked off for this purpose, and is defi- 
nitely reserved for purposes of worship and meditation 
In, every school there should be some such provision for 
pupils to worship and pray 

In mixed schools, that is m schools with pupils belong- 
ing to more than one rehgion, it is often beneficial to 
organize courses m comparative rehgion for the older 
pupils A syllabus of sub3ects may be drawn up for a 
term and representatives of diffeient religions be asked 
to stale constructively their views on the subject in 
question Thus statements of the Hindu, Mushm, 
Chiistian, and Sikh view of the future life might be 
given, a day oi more if necessary being allotted to each 
It has to be clearly understood in organizing any such 
scheme that all destructive criticism of, or attacks on 
other rehgions are quite out of order and are not to be 
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indulged in. What is wanted is a constructive statement 
of the view of each rehgion on the subject in question 
Such statements oi lectures may be given by members 
of the staff, or outsiders may be called m if advisable 
qr necessary 

An important point m connexion with the oiganization 
of rehgious instruction m schools is that opportumty 
should be provided, if at all possible, for action m accord- 
ance with what has been taught It is piobably true of 
all religions that there is too much theory, too much 
talking and lectuiing and pieachmg, and not enough 
practical carrymg out m dady hfe the theory that is 
talked about No series of lessons in rehgious mstruc- 
tion IS complete unless it culmmates in action 

This can best be provided for by usmg the problem 
method of approach. That is, the startmg-pomt of a 
lesson or of a series of lessons is a problem of conduct 
or of life which is confrontmg members of the class and 
which they are anxious to solve This problem forms 
the startmg-pomt Discussion about the problem is 
held m the class and the teacher endeavours to help the 
class to define the problem, to see it m relation to the 
village or town, and also in relation to the personal hves 
They analyse it and find the causes behmd the problem 
and the factors which produce the difficulty, social and 
individual They discover the traits of character m 
individuals which aie responsible for the state of affairs 
which constitutes the problem or difficulty 

Havmg analysed the problem and found its causes, 
the next thmg is to relate it to the religion of those who 
are facing it, to find what their rehgion has to say on 
the matter, what teachmg there is concerning the matter 
under discussion, how the problem has been solved or 
faced by others m the past From this discussion can 
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be thrashed out a remedy, or a method of trying to find 
a remedy Rehgion wdl thus be brought mto vital 
relationship with a problem of everyday life The class 
can also decide what special traits of character are neces- 
sary for the solvmg of the problem and how they are 
to be cultivated 

Havmg done all this, the class should then decide on 
what practical action they can take m connexion vrith 
the problem, that is, what each one of them can do and 
what they can do as a group With the help of the 
teacher they can plan and carry out defimte activities 
which will enable them to put their rehgion into practice 
Late^ a conference may be held to find out how they 
have succeeded and to get help with difficulties which 
may have arisen This is a method for use with older 
pupils from twelve years of age and upwards It is a 
method which may, m rural areas, be very satisfactoftily 
hnked up with a programme of rural reconstructlbn 
The problems which those engaged in rural reconstruc- 
tion are seeking to solve are just the problems which the 
boys and girls of the village meet m their daily hves 
A syllabus of rehgious instruction which deals with these 
automatically links itself, up with practical life and 
morals 

If a school IS orgamzed accordmg to the project method 
it IS frequently possible to link up rehgio^is instruction 
with projects which are being carried out ^ connexion 
with other subjects m schobl The more ‘ this can be 
done, the better it will ’be This is also a problem 
approach, smce the project is deahng with b need or a 
problem which the pupils have felt and which has to be 
met It IS all to the good if lehgion can bfe natuially 
brought m as mtegral to the measures bemg taken to 
meet the need 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


Phoblems of Expansion and Supervision 

There are certain, problems which every teacher m a 
rural school, and especially m a rural primary school, 
has to face. Those who have the supervision of such 
schools, and those who are interested m the ejqpansion 
of primary education, should have a knowledge of these 
problems It may not be possible for any one mdividual 
to do much towards their solution But everyone ought 
to understand them so that he may be able to understand 
the teacher’s position and to know where he chiefly 
needs help 

1 Wastage and leakage — It is well known that a 
large percentage of those who start m the first class 
do not reach class IV This means waste of money and 
energy, for in spite of what Mr Parulekar says ^ I do 
not think that those who have not been through class IV 
can be said to be hterate As a matter of fact, even 
those who have been through class VI, have been known 
to relapse mto lUiteracy They have done nothing to 
keep up what they have learnt It is this factor, the 
keepmg up after leavmg school, that is really the crux 
of the matter But we are safe m saymg that children 
faihng to go through class IV are not hterate m any 
permanent sense, and the money and time and energy 
spent on them has been wasted 

It may be said that compulsory education is the 
solution If compulsion is a real thmg, then it would 
have the desired effect But for even compulsion to 
be successful there must be pubhc opmion behmd it 

^ R V Parulekar, Literacy in India (Macrrullan & Co) 




A chart used in the Punjab to enable teachers and headmasters to check up leakage at a glance. 

The figures given here are imagmary 
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There is little hope of bringing m a successful scheme 
of compulsory piimary education unless the great major- 
ity of villagers aie m favour of it We are far from that 
position todaj^ We have always to keep in mmd the 
economic difficulty which faces the villager, for which 
compulsion provides no solution Many parents can ill 
7 spare the small amounts which their children can earn 
if they do not go to school 

In tins matter the teacher has two mdividuals to deal 
ivith the child who sits in front of him m school, and 
the child’s parents He can attempt to find some solu- 
tion for this problem of wastage in these two dn actions 
It IS very often the case that, if a boy is very keen on 
domg something, sooner or later he gets his way If, 
therefore, a boy is very keen on commg to school, the 
chances are that he will come One aspect of a solution 
of the question of wastage is creating m the child the 
desire to come to school, and the desire to stay there once 
he has come This desire is too often conspicuous by its 
absence 

How then can this desire be created 
In the first place the relationship between teacher 
and pupil should be one of friendship The pupil should 
feel that the teacher understands him, S3anpathizes with 
him, IS ready to help him at all times, and that he can 
go to the teacher with anythmg and always be sure of 
a sjnmpathetic hearmg If the pupil feels thus about his 
teacher, he will at least not be averse to commg to school, 
and will, m most cases, want to come 

The imphcation of this is that the teacher will treat 
his pupils as mdividual persons and not" as a mass He 
will take an interest m each mdividual, m his health, m 
his home conditions, m his progress, m his work He will 
be m a position to help each mdividual as an individual 

t 
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The child will feel that a personal interest is bemg 
taken in him We are always attracted to people who 
take a personal interest in us, and children are the same 
as grown-ups m this respect Attraction to the teacher 
means attraction to the school The teacher’s aim should 
be to estabhsh, as far as possible under modem condi- 
tions, the old relationship of ‘ guru ’ and ‘ chela ’ 

This is not an easy task, especially in large schools 
with large classes It is not so difficult m the smaller 
village school But difficult or not, this should be the 
teacher’s aim, and the nearer we get to achievmg this 
aim, the nearer we will get to some solution of this 
problem Meanwhile we must do our best to create a 
pubhc opmion that will not tolerate large classes 
The teacher can also contribute to the solution of the 
problem of leakage by paymg attention to the methods 
used m school, and here his supervisor can be of great 
assistance As long as the child finds school a dull, 
immterestmg place, he will not be anxious to stay there, 
particularly if there is no pressure from the home for 
him to stay at school But if he finds that school is a 
place where he is encouraged to be active, where he does 
things and makes thmgs, when he can feel that what he ' 
does has a real connexion with life as he knows it, then 
there will not be so much difficulty m keepmg him at 
school 

It IS therefore of vital importance to take full advan- 
tage of the child’s interest m play and m activity of all 
sorts^ The whole range of devices known as ‘ the play 
way should be employed by teachers in every primary 
school Apart from this bemg educationally sound, smce 
every child learns best m the spirit of play, it wdl make 
school a place of interest and joy This is not to say 
that school can be made one big game Play way 
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methods must sen’^e an educational purpose But this 
gives us a very wide range and we need not be afraid 
of easily going beyond the limit The method known as 
the project method is really a play method, and those 
who have used it know what a new place it makes of 
school 

The play way can also be brought mto the service of 
disciplme This is a factor which has to be considered 
if school IS to be made an attractive place The larger 
place fear has in school life, the more difficult it will be 
to persuade children to stay at school if they have a 
chance of leavmg The best way to elmunate fear is to 
use the play way spirit by means of as much self- 
government as may be possible, however elementary 
such self-government may be It is possible to get rid 
of fear m disciphne without havmg self-government of 
course, but a determmed effort to get rid of fear should 
be made whatever means are used 

School will also be a more attractive place for children 
if they are given plenty of opportumties for makmg 
thmgs Handicraft of some kmd or other has a natural 
appeal for practically all children They will be much 
more wiUmg to stay m school if they find that there they 
can satisfy their desire to be active, to do thmgs and to 
make thmgs 

The mtroduction of handicrafts m schools, while hav- 
mg an effect on the attitude of children will also have an 
important effect on the attitude of the other person the 
teacher and supervisor has to deal with, the parent 
While many village parents fail to see much use m the 
ordmary work of the school, they can appreaate the 
value of the craft, especially if it is a craft that promises 
to be a means of alleviatmg the economic situation The 
villager can see the advantage of learnmg to make simple 
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clothes, to weave cloth, to make and mend simple thmgs 
needed m the home and on the farm If he finds his 
children leammg these thmgs m school there will be a 
change m his attitude towards the school But if handi- 
craft IS taken up it must be taken up seriously We need 
to have someone who knows the craft well and can teach 
it It IS no use teachmg a craft so that children do not 
learn it properly 

The teacher can also help to solve the problem if he 
seeks to cultivate a inendly mterest m the parents of 
his children and their concerns All that will be 
suggested later about the relation of the school to the 
community has relevance here If the parent finds that 
the teacher is mterested m his conditions, is willing to 
meet hun and help him whenever possible, to do what 
he can to help to improve his financial condition, to give 
him good advice, and to be generally sympathetic, then 
he will grow to trust the teacher He will then be much 
readier to listen to the teacher and to take his advice 
when the question of his child remaining at school arises 
Parents will naturally be much more interested m 
education if they themselves are educated Hence all 
efforts that teachers can make towards securmg adult 
hteracy m their 'villages will have its effect on the solu- 
tion of the problem we are considering AU the work 
that IS put into adult hteracy campaigns will have its 

favourable repercussions on ordmary primary school 
work 


These are some ways m which teachers can help to 
solve this serious problem of leakage irrespective of any 
meamres that may be taken by the Government I 
would go as far as to say that compulsion can never be 
really successful xmtil the teacher plays his part in the 
ways that have been suggested 
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2 Iriegular attendance — ^The question of megular 
attendance is closely linked to that of leakage, and the 
same measures which can be taken to deal with wastage 
and leakage will have an equally good effect on irregular 
attendance 

There are several causes for n regular attendance 
f (a) Lack of mterest on the part of child or paient or 
both 

(b) The bad health of the child 

(c) The employment of the child on work to help his 
parents 

(d) Distance of the school from the home 

The first of these can be dealt with along the lines we 
have considered m deahng with leakage 

The second cause can be dealt with only by seekmg to 
ensure that medical help is obtamed As far as he can, 
the teacher will see that such thmgs as sore eyes are 
attended to, and wiU use the knowledge of first aid that 
he obtamed durmg his trainmg But for more serious 
thmgs the teacher will have to deal personally with the 
parent and try to persuade him to get medical attention 
for his child, and to follow the advice when he has got 
m If possible there should be a yearly medical inspec- 
tion and the teacher should keep weight charts, etc 

The third cause is an economic one with which the 
teacher cannot deal as a rule All that he can do is to 
talk matters over with the parent, and for the two m 
co-operation to make the best arrangements possible. 
Sometimes the hours of school can be changed to suit 
circumstances Hohdays can be fixed when there are 
busy times such as at harvestmg, and at such times 
schools may be rim for part time only ^ 

The fourth difficulty can be met only by openmg more 
schools It is a difficulty only m some provmces 


8 
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3 Stagnation —There are again serveral causes for 
this 

(a) Bad teaching methods 

(b) Irregular attendance 

(c) Uneven standard of mtelhgence m classes 
(d.) Persistent dl-health 

(e) Time of admission 

(j) Smgle teacher schools and lesultant lack of 
attention given to pupils 

(a) As has been suggested m deahng with the problem 
of leakage, improvement m teaching method, especially 
the mtroduction of play way methods and activity 
methods, is of great importance Many children do not 
make progress simply because activity methods are not 
used We must put mto practice the prmciple of leam- 
mg by domg As a matter of fact, the more backward 
the children, the greater the necessity of plenty of 
handiciaft work 

(b) Suggestions for deahng with this problem have 
been made 

(c) The village teacher cannot be expected to give 
mtelhgence tests But he can make some estimate of 
the mtelhgence of his class, and grade it mto groups 
accordmg to mtelhgence He will then be able to grade 
his methods and his attention to some extent. He will 
also be able to get some help from the brighter members 
of the class if he makes them leaders of groups To deal 
with this cause of stagnation really satisfactorily as much 
mdividual work by the teacher as is possible, is needed 
It IS not a cause that can be remedied easily The 
teacher can only help those who are backward to do 
their best When this is the cause of stagnation one can 
never expect to prevent it altogether Supervisors 
should always take this into account when looking at 
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legisteis for cases of stagnation The natuial endow- 
ment of the mdividual child is often left out of considera- 
tion, which IS unfair to the teachei 

(d) Here, as has been suggested, medical aid and the 
co-operation of the parent is needed. 

(c) Admissions should be hmited to the first month 
or SIX weeks of the year The teacher’s task would then 
be made much easier It is manifestly unfair to expect 
a teacher to take children mto the first class two or three 
months after the begmnmg of the year, and to brmg them 
up to the standard of those who have been m the class 
from the fiist month. Agam, where children are admit- 
ted m the seventh and eighth months of the yeai’, they 
should be put m a separate preparatory or kmdergarten 
class and not allowed mto the first class till the begm- 
nmg of the foUowmg year 

(f) The problem of stagnation will never be solved 
as long as the teacher is asked to do an impossible job 
Usually, to solve it mdividual attention to children is 
needed Until teachers are given numbers they can 
handle this cannot be done 

One thmg supervisors can do to help with this pro- 
blem and mdeed with all these problems, is to see that 
good teachers are put with the lower classes The first 
class IS the most important class m the school and needs 
the best teacher Many of the village school problems 
would be more easily solved if there were first rate 
teachmg m the first class 

4 Single teacher schools — These are unsatisfactory 
and difficult They wiU be with us however for 
some tune to come so the teacher and supervisor must 
make the best of a bad situation There are certam 
things to which special attention should be paid 

(a) The teacher must pay special attention to his 
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time-table in ‘order to make sure that the combmation of 
subjects m the classes at any one time is as manageable 
as possible When one class is domg something which 
demands the more or less contmual presence of the 
teacher, for example, the jfirst class learnmg readmg, the 
other classes should be domg work which they can do 
with a minimum of supervision, for example, working 
examples m arithmetic, or silent readmg 

(b) The teacher should try to get hold or make 
for himself apparatus which will enable pupils to work 
by themselves or in pairs or m groups The arithmetic 
cards as described m The Progressive School^ and the 
lessons suggested in the Taltmi Kliel - series of books are 
examples of what can be done Projects can be ex- 
tensively employed In the two upper classes, especially 
m connexion with such subjects as geography and the 
mother-tongue, assignments may be used As a matter 
of fact this IS one real benefit that children educated m a 
smgle teacher school can get, namely learnmg to work 
for and by themselves or m small groups Supervisors 
can be of great assistance to teachers m such schools if 
they do eveiything possible to supply them with useful 
apparatus 

(c) The teacher should avail himself of a certam 
amount of help from the best pupils m each class He 
must do this very judiciously, but a certam amount of 
such help can be given without these good pupils suffer- 
ing For instance the teacher can take a readmg lesson 
uuth a class and then give each of the good pupils two 
of the weaker ones to take over the same lesson Good 


PreS) ^ Progressive School (Oxford Umversitj 

p 'rZ) ^ Khel, Bks I-IH (Oxford Umversitj 
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pupils m aiitlimetic can coiiect the work of others Use 
can also be made of such leadeis in project work and 
games 

(d) The teacher must have a definite piactical plan 
for the day’s opeiations He should know defimtely 
what each class is going to do m each period Needless 
to say caieful prepaiations by the teacher is.veiy neces- 
sary The night before, he should put up on his black- 
board woik for each class for the commg day He should 
not have to do moie blackboaid preparation work than 
IS unavoidable when school starts For instance he can 
put up the numbeis of the smns to be done by one class, 
can indicate the passages fiom the reader for transcrip- 
tion or for preparation for dictation for another class 
Anything of this nature can be put up for each class, and 
will greatly contribute to the smooth runnmg of the 
school It IS obvious that to do this requires careful 
preparation beforehand 

(e) In some places it may be possible to use a double 
shift system by which the first two classes, say, come 
for three hours in the morrung, and the other two classes 
for three hours at a different time of day The teacher 
will then have only two classes to attend to at a time 
This might also meet the difficulty of children havmg to 
work for the parents It means of course that the total 
time that the teacher has to work m the day is mcreased, 
but on the other hand it makes his work very much 
easier, more efficient, and reduces the mental stram The 
possibility of using any such scheme wiU depend on local 
circumstances 

5 Housing problems — ^In most places this is a very 
real difficulty that stands m the way of expansion and m 
the way of good schools It is difficult to get school 
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lo fresh efforts If he shows a sympathetic inteiest in 
the teachei and a knowledge of his difficulties he wiU 
have no difficulty m domg this Tlien, too, he should 
make a pomt of giving information and suggestions about 
new methods, about books if such aie available, about 
how to make new apparatus, and about helpmg the 
children generally to be active and interested m school 

The supeiwisoi must sternly put down all attempts at 
' show He must let it be seen from the start that he is 
out to see real work, and not to waste time over shows, 
and that he is not to be taken in by attempts to make, 

‘ show ’ cover up lack of real work 

The supervisor should make a pomt of oigamzmg as 
much experimental work as can be done, even though 
it be of a very elementary sort The assessment of the 
progress made m such work and a discussion of results 
secured should be a feature of every visit he makes to a 
school 

The supervisor should get the teachers m his schools 
to keep a diary m which difficulties are noted down as 
they are met Then on the occasion of his visit the super- 
visor can be asked to give help with these difficulties and 
problems If this is done his visits wiU greatly mcrease 
in practical value 

At each visit after the work of mspectmg is fimshed 
there should be a conference of the supervisor and the 
teachers at which things connected with the school and 
the work c^ be discussed 

The Village School and the Community 

There is not space here to do more than enumerate 
some of the ways m which the school can help the com- 
mumty m which it is situated For a fuller treatment of 
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this subject the reader may he referred to a number of 
books ^ 

The school will have its effect on the village in two 
ways firstly through the mfluence of its pupils, and 
secondly by means of what it can be as a corporate body 
The whole of its programme and curriculum will be its 
activities under the first head Under the second head 
the followmg are avenues of work and service which are 
often open to village schools and their teachers 

1 Adult hteracy work, mcludmg the running of a 
night school Both teachers and pupils may help m this 
work 

2 The more general work of adult education This 
can be carried on by lectures, exhibitions, lantern 
lectures, newspaper readmg, dramatics and village 
hbraries 

3 Co-operative work can be encouraged A practical 
example can be given m the school of how co- 
operative societies are to be run, and it is sometimes 
possible to extend this to the runmng of co-operative 
shops, co-operative better-hvxng societies and so on 

4 Health work of various descriptions can be under- 
taken by the school, and also the improvement of the 
sanitary conditions of the village 

5 Help can be given to the village farmer m agricul- 
tuie, by teachmg better methods, giving information 
about diffeient kinds of seeds, and about manuring and 
other thmgs connected with agriculture If the school 
can run expernnental plots so much the better 

Olcolt, Better Village Schools (YMCA Publishing 
House) 

W M Rybum, The Progressive School (Oxford University 
Press) 

F L Brayne, Better Villages (Oxford University Press) 

I W Moomaw, Education and Village Improvement (Oxford 
University Press) 
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6 A lead can be given in connexion with girls’ educa- 
tion and good propaganda work done 

7. Teaching can be given against superstition and 
against any bad customs which may be found m the 
village 

8 The school can be a centre for village games and 
recreation 

9 The school can lead the way m the fight agamst 
c ommunahsm 

10 The school, by example and precept, can wage a 
campaign for the beautification of homes and of the 
village generally 

11 If the school is fortunate enough to have the means 
for teachmg handicrafts it can get cottage mdustries 
under way m the village 

12 The school can help the animals of the viUage and 
incidentally their owners Instruction given about the 
treatment of animals wiU help their owners to improve 
their financial conditions 

These are some of the general ways m which the 
school can be a centre of village uplift and the centre of 
a better village life There are other thmgs that the 
school may do, but each village has its own particular 
problems and opportunities and the teacher m plannmg 
his activities will naturally take mto account the local 
conditions of the village wheie he is workmg 
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RULES OF HOCKEY, ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, 

rugger touch, cricket, volleyball, 

BASKETBALL AND MINOR GAMES 
HOCKEY 

1 The ground is 100 yards long and not more than 60 yards 
wide nor less than 55 yards wide For important matches flag posts 
should be placed at the four comers and also at the centre of the 
side hues one yard outside the line Lmes shall be drawn inside 
the ground parallel to the side lmes and at a distance of 7 yards 
from the side lmes 

2 There shall be a goal at the centre of each goal (end) hne 
which shall consist of two perpendicular posts 4 yards apart 
3 omed by a cross-bar which shall be seven feet from the ground 
Posts and cross-bar should not be more than 2 mches broad and 
not more than 3 mches deep and nets may be attached to the posts, 
cross-bar, and to the ground behmd the goal hne 

3 In front of each goal shall be drawn the striking circle This 
IS drawn by takmg each goal post as centre and, with a radius 
of 15 yards, drawmg a quarter circle from the goal hne out mto 
the field These two quarter circles are then jomed together by 
a straight hne which will be parallel to the goal and 4 yards m 
length The part of the field thus enclosed is called the stnkmg 
circle The hne showmg it should be marked and not dug, as 
if it IS dug the ball may be stopped or diverted The hne shall 
be 3 inches wide 

4 The ball shall be a leather cricket ball pamted white or 
made of white leather The weight of the ball shall not be more 
than 5} oz and not less than oz 

5 Each stick must be of such a size that it can pass through 
a two mch rmg The total -weight must not exceed 28 oz This 
weight must include any rubber handle or rmg that may be used 
The end of the stick must have rounded edges, and is not to be 
cut square There must be no insets m the stick 

6 A team consists of eleven players Usually there are five 
forwards, three half-backs, two full-backs and a goalkeeper The 
referee must be informed as to w'hich is the goalkeeper at the 
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begmrung of the game, and if any change in goalkeeper is made 
during the game, the referee must be informed 

7 The duration of the game shall be two periods of 35 imnutes 
each, unless otherwise agieed upon mutually by the captains At 
half-time the teams shall change ends, and the interval shall not 
exceed five mmutes 

8 The game shall be started by one player from each team 
} bullying the ball m the centre of the groimd In the bully each 

player shall hit the ground on his own side of the ball, and then 
tap the flat side of his opponent’s stick three times, hittmg first 
fhe ground and then tappmg his opponent’s stick After this, one 
of these two players must hit the ball to bnng it mto play The 
fwo players who are bullymg off shall stand squarely facmg the 
side hues Every other player shall be on-side when the bully is 
bemg taken , that is each player will be nearer to his own goal line 
than the ball is No other player shall stand nearer to the players 
who are bullying off, than 5 yards from the ball An ordmary 
bully in the circle shall not be taken nearer the goal hne than 5 
yards The game will be restarted after each goal, and after half 
hme, by a buUy-off m the centre of the ground 

9 For a goal to be scored the ball must be hit by an attacker 
m his opponents’ strikmg circle or must glance off the stick of an 
attacker m his opponents’ striking circle and must pass entirely 
over the goal hne, between the goal posts, and imder the cross-bar 
If the baU is not struck by an attacker or is not glanced off his 
stick m his opponents’ circle, no goal can be scored If the ball 
goes off one or more than one defender’s stick or person through 
the goal, it havmg been struck or glanced by an attacker m the 
circle, a goal is scored If anythmg has happened to the goal fix- 
tures but m the opmion of the referee the ball would have passed 
through the goal if everythmg had been m place, a goal wfil be 
given 

10 A player is off-side if there are fewer than three of his 
opponents between him and his opponents’ goal unless (a) he is 
lu his own half of the ground, where he cannot be off-side, (b) 
the ball was last touched or hit by one of his opponents, or by 
one of his own team, who is nearer his opponents’ goal hne than 
he IS himself 

A player who is off-side must not attempt to play the ball or 
to mterfere with any of his opponents who may try to hit the ball 
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until the ball has been played by one of his opponents A player 
shall not be penalized for merely being bfi-side unless in the 
opmion of the referee he is, by this position, gaining some advan- 
tage, or mfluencmg the play of an opponent If he attempts to 
play the ball or to take part m the game while ofE-side then a free 
hit shah be given against him, on the spot where the breach 
occurred A player who is off-side shall not be put on-side by 
reason of the ball havmg touched or glanced off the stick or per- 
son of an opponent Otherwise a player shall be put on-side, if 
he be m an off-side position, as soon as the ball has been defimte- 
ly played by an opponent If the ball rebound off a goal-post or 
cross-bar it shall be deemed to have been played 
11 The ball may be stopped wit^the hand or foot or may be 
caught, but if caught must not be grasped but must be dropped 
immediately so as to fall perpendicularly to the ground If the 
hand or foot are used to stop the ball the ball must be stopped 
dead. If the foot is used to stop the ball it must be removed 
immediately If the ball strikes any part of the body and goes 
off m any direction, or if it is stopped with the hand and goes off 
m any direction, a breach is comrmtted and a free hit shall be 
given against the offender The ball may not be picked up, ear- 
ned, kicked, thrown, knocked on or back, except -with the stick 
The goalkeeper shall be allowed to kick the ball m his own circle 
He shall not be penalized if m stoppmg the ball with his hand il 
does not fall perpendicularly 

12 The flat side of the stick only may be used for striking the 
ball, and no player may take any part m the game unless his stick 
IS m his hand There shall be no chargmg, pushmg, strikmg at 
or hookmg of an opponent’s stick or holdmg of an opponent’s 
stick Math the stick The penalty m all cases m ordmary play is 
a free hit against the offender 


13 A player shall not obstruct by mterposmg his body between 
an opponent and the ball, or by so tummg round that he brmg 
himself between an opponent and the ball when the latter is 
wthin striking distance of the ball A player shall not obstruct 
\vi IS Stic or bring his stick between his opponent and the 
ball from ^e left side when his opponent is withm strikmg dis- 

tance ° The penalty in ordmary play is a free hit 

against the offender 
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14 IVhcn striking at the ball no part of the stick shall be raised 
above the shoulder either at the beginning or at the end of the 
stroke nor may a ball above the height of a player’s shoulder be 
stopped in the air by any part of the stick, nor may a player m 
the act of approaching the baU raise any part of his stick above 
his shoulder The penalty m ordmary play shall be a free hit 
against tlio offender at the spot where the breach occurred 

15 Corner A player of the attacking team shall have a hit 
from a pomt on the side Ime or on the goal line not more thcin 
three yards from the corner flag When such a hit is taken, the 
feet and sticks of the defending team shall all be behmd the goal 
line and no player of the defendmg team shall be closer than five 
yards to the player who is taking the hit The feet and sticks 
of all members of the attacking team shall be outside the striking 
circle, m the field of play When the ball is hit by the player 
takmg the comer hit to a member of his own team, the ball must 
be stopped, not necessarily absolutely motionless, before it can be 
hit towards the opponents’ goal If the baU first touch the person 
or stick of a defender before bemg stopped a goal may be scored 
without stoppmg the ball The player takmg the comer hit may 
not hit the ball agam until it has touched the person or stick of 
another player A comer lut is given when the ball glances off 
the stick or person of a player of the defendmg team and goes 
over the goal Ime (except where a goal is scored as provided m 
rule 9), or where m the opmion of the referee the ball is umriten- 
ttonally sent over the goal Ime by one of the defendmg team who 
IS m his own twenty-five, unless a goal has been scored 

16 Penalty Comer A penalty comer shall be taken from any 
pomt on the goal Ime on either side of the goal at a distance of 
not less than 10 yards from the nearest goal post The rules for 
the penalty comer hit are the same as those for the comer hit 

A penalty comer is given when m the opmion of the referee 
the ball os intentionally sent behmd the goal Ime by any player 
of the defendmg team from any part of the field, unless a goal 
has been scored This mcludes the goalkeeper 

A penalty comer is also given when any breach of the rules 
is committed by any member of the defendmg team m the strikmg 
circle This mcludes the goalkeeper If the goalkeeper gives 
sticks,^ a penalty comer shall be given against his team 

^le comrmts a breach under rule 14 
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17 No player shall intentionally so hit the ball that it rises 
into the air The scoop stroke shall be allowed, unless in the 
opmion of the referee it is dangerous or likely to lead to danger- 
ous play The hall may he hit while m the air so long as the 
stick IS not raised above the shoulder The penalty is a free hit 
against the offender 

18 When a free hit is being taken the ball shall be motionless 
on the ground and no other player shall be within 5 yards of the 
player who is taking the hit If a player seems to be waitmg 
withm this distance to waste time the hit may be taken After 
takmg a free hit the striker may not take part m the game until 
the ball has been touched or hit by some other player In takmg 
a free hit the baU must be hit or pushed along the ground The 
scoop stroke is not allowable The ball must be stationary when 
It IS hit The penalty for hittmg a moving ball is a free hit to 
the other side 

19 When the ball passes entirely over the side line it shall 
be rolled in along the ground with an imderhand motion of the 
hand It is not permissible to throw the ball throu^ the air nor 
to bounce it It shall be rolled m from the place where it went 
out by a member of the opposmg team to that whose member 
last hit or touched the ball While the ball is bemg rolled m no 
player shall stand oi have his stick withm seven yards of the 
side Ime The player who is rollmg the baU in shall have his feet 
and slick completely behind the side Ime The ball may be rolled 
in any direction The player who has rolled the baU m shaU not 
play the ball agam until it has been touched or hit by another 
player 

If there is any breach of this rule by the player who is rollmg 
in, another roll in shall be taken by a member of the opposmg 
team 

20 If the ball is sent over the goal Ime by one of the attackmg 
team and a goal is not scored, or if it is, m the opinion of the 
referee, sent over unmtentionaUy by one of the defendmg team 
who is not m his own twenty-five then the ball shall be brought 
at right angles from the place where it went over the goal Ime 
to a distance of twenty-five yards and there bulbed off AU 
players shall be on-side when the bully is taken, that is, nearer 
their own goal line than the ball 
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21 •'‘1 Penalty Bully A ponaltj’ bully shall be given when in 
the opinion of the referee, if the breach of rules had not occurred, 
a goal would probably have been scored, and especially in the 
case of deliberate breaches of rules, when if such breach had not 
occurred a goal would probably have been scored A penalty 
bullj ma\ be gi\on in the case of a deliberate breach of the rules 
by tlie defending team m the circle even if the question of a goal 
being scored is more uncertain 

Tlic bully shall be taken by the offender oi by any other mem- 
ber of the defending team if the offender has been ordered off the 
field or IS incapacitated, and by any member of the attacking 
team, on the spot w'heie the breach occurred All oilier players 
shall remain beyond the nearer 25 yards line until the penalty 
bully has been completed 

If during the bully, llic ball pass wholly ovei the goal hne 
wdnch IS withm the strikmg circle, but not between the goal posts, 
off the stick or person of the offendei the bully shall be taken 
again 

If the ball pass between the goal posts a goal shall be scored 
In all other cases as soon as the ball has passed wholly outside 
the strikmg circle the game shall bo re-started by a bully on the 
centre of the nearer 25 yards hne 

For any breach by the defender tlie attaclung team shall be 
given a penally goal For any breach by the attacker the defend- 
ing team shall be given a free hit 

22 If the ball strike a referee it shall remain m play If the 
ball become lodged in the pads of a goalkeeper or in the clothing 
of any player the referee shall suspend the game and shall restart 
it by a bully on the spot where the mcident occurred, provided 
that in the circle no buUy shall take place withm five yards of 
the goal hne The referee’s decisions are final The referee 
should not give a penalty unless there is an advantage to the side 
to whom he is giving the penalty The object of a penalty is to 
penalize If pullmg up for a breach of rules and giving a free hit 
does not confer an advantage on the side to whom the hit is 
given, the referee should not give the penadty 

The referee has power to remove players from the field for 
rough play and misconduct Players, except m grave cases, 
should be warned first and then, if persistent m rough play, 
should be suspended from further participation m the game 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


1 The game is to be played by eleven players on each side 

2 The usual size of the ground is 115 yards by 75 yards The 
iTuiumum length is 100 yards and the maximum length is 130 
yards The mmimum width 50 yards and the maximum width 
100 yards 

3 The goals shall be upright posts fixed on the goal lines equi- 
distant from the comer flags The distance between them shall 
be 8 yards and there shall be a cross-bar between them 8 feet 
above the ground The maximum width of goal posts and cross- 
bar shall be 5 mches 

4 The goal area is an area boimded by Imes 6 yards long 
drawn at right angles to the goal hne at a distance of 6 yards from 
each goal post and by a hne jommg these two hnes drawn parallel 
to the goal hne 

5 The penalty area is an area bounded by hnes 18 yards long 
drawn at right angles to the goal hne at a distance of 18 yards 
from each goal post and by a hne 3 oiiung these hnes drawn 
parallel to the goal hne 

6 The circumference of the ball shall not be less than 27 mches 
nor more than 28 inches 

7 The duration of the game shall be 90 mmutes unless other- 
%vise mutually agreed on 

8 The winner of the toss shall have the option of choice of 
sides or of takmg the kick-off 

9 The game shall be commenced by a place kick from the 
centre of the field of play The ball shall be kicked m the direc- 
tion of the opponents’ goal hne No opponent shall come within 
10 yards of the ball imtil it has been kicked off, nor shall any 
player of either side pass the centre of the ground m the direc- 
tion of his opponents’ goal hne until the ball has been kicked off 

10 Ends shall be changed at half-time The mterval at half- 
time shall be of 5 mmutes’ duration After a goal is scored the 
losmg side shall kick-off from the centre of the ground and after 
half-time the ball shall be kicked off by the opposite side from 
that which kicked off at the begmnmg of the game 

U A goal IS scored when the whole of the ball has passed 
between the goal posts under the cross-bar provided that it has 
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not boon throv'n, knocked on or carried by any player of the 
attacking side 

32 Tlie ball is out of plav \\hGn the ^vhole of it has crossed 
the goal line or touch-line either on the ground or in the air It 
IS in play if it rebounds into the field from a goal post, cross-bar 
or comer flag 

13 When the ball has crossed the touch-line a player of the 
opposite side to Uiat which played it last shall throw it m from 
tlie point on tiie touch-lmo wdicrc it went out The player 
throw'ing tlie ball in must stand on the touch-line facmg straignt 
on to the field of play and shall throw' the ball m over his head 
willi both hands in any direction witliout raising his heels from 
the ground Tlie ball shall be in play when thus thiown m but 
a goal may not bo scored from a throw in, and the player who has 
llirown in the ball may not play it again until it has been played 
by some other player Tlie penalty for an improper throw m, is 
a tlirow given to the opposite side 

14 When a player plays the ball any player of the same side 
who at such time is nearer to his opponents’ goal line is off-side 
and may not touch the ball nor m any way interfere with an 
opponent nor take part m the game m any way imtil the ball 
has again been played unless there are at that time at least three 
of his opponents between him and their goal hne A player is 
not off-side when the ball is kicked off from goal, when a comer 
kick IS taken, when the ball has been last played by an opponent 
or when he is himself withm his own half of the field at the time 
when the ball is played by any member of his own side The 
penalty for bemg off-side is a free kick to the opposite side 

15 When the ball is played behmd the goal hne by a player 
of the attackmg side, it shall be lacked off by some member of 
the defendmg side from a spot withm that half of the goal area 
nearest the pomt where the ball went out of play But if the 
ball IS played behmd by a member of the defendmg team a mem- 
ber of the attackmg team shall kick the ball from a spot wnthin 
one yard of the nearest comer flag In either case an opponent 
shall not be allowed ivithm 10 yards of the ball until it is kicked 

16 A player may not handle the ball intentionally , that is 
he may not play the ball with hand or arm The goalkeeper may 
withm his own penalty area use his hands but shall not carry the 
ball He may take two steps only while holding the ball or 

8 
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boxmcing-it on his hand The penalty for breach of this rule is a 
free kick to the opposite side A breach by the goalkeeper is 
penalized with a free kick, not with a penalty kick The free 
lack shall be taken from outside the penalty area, if a breach by 
the goalkeeper occurs m the penalty area 

17 Neither trippmg, kicking, striking nor jumpmg at a player 
shall be allowed The penalty is a free kick to the opposite side 

18 'A player shall not use his hands to hold or push an op- 
ponent Obstruction by means of extendmg the arm or arms is 
not allowed The penalty is a free kick to the opposite side 

- -19, The. goalkeeper shall not be charged except when he is 
holding the ball or obstructmg an opponent or when he has passed 
outside the goal area. 

The goalkeeper may be changed durmg the game but 
notice „ of such change must be given to the referee K the goal- 
keeper' IS changed without notice bemg given to the referee and 
the new goalkeeper handles the ball m the penalty area a penalty 
kick: shall be given against him 

21 Chargmg is permissible but must not be violent or danger- 
ous A player shall not be charged from behmd unless he is 
intentionally obstructmg an opponent 

22 When a free kick has been awarded no opponent may 
approach withm 10 yards of the ball until it has been kicked, 
imless he is standing on his own goal hne The ball must be at 
least rolled over before it shall be considered to have been played 
The kicker shall not play the ball a second time until it shall 
have been played by another player The ball must be stationary 
when the kick is taken The penalty is a free kick to the opposite 
side 

• '23 A goal may be scored from a free kick which is awarded 
for trippmg, kickmg, strikmg, jumpmg at an opponent, handlmg, 
holdmg, pushmg an opponent, illegal chargmg of an opponent 
From a free kick awarded for any other infngement a goal 
cannot be scored 

24 When a free kick is given for any infrmgement of rules, 
the kick shall be taken on the spot where the infrmgement occur- 
red. Free kicks shall be the penalty for the mfrmgements men- 
tioned m rule 23 and ako for off-side, carrymg by the goalkeeper, 
illegal chargmg of the goalkeeper, mfrmgement of rule for takmg 
a free kick, playmg the ball before it has reached the ground 
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wlicn dropped b\ (lie rofoioe (see rule 2G) when a player is. sent 
off the field A referee should refram from awardmg a free kick 
o\en when an infringement has occurred if it is to the advantage 
of the side to v’hom the free kick should be awarded to go on 
without it A free kick given as a penalty for an infrmgement 
in the pemlU area shall be taken outside the penalty area 

25 In the event of an intentional infrmgement of rules 16, 
17, 18, 21 by a member of the defending team withm the penalts' 
area, a penalty kick shall bo awarded to the opposing side from 
a spot opposite the centre of the goal and distant 12 yards from 
the goal VAiile a penalty kick is being taken all players with 
the exception of the player taking the kick and tlie opponents’ 
goalkeeper shall be outside the penalty area The goalkeeper 
shall not advance beyond his goal line The ball must be kicked 
forward A goal may be scored from a penaltv kick, but when 
the kicker has once kicked the ball he may not play it again 
until it has been played by some other player If when a penalty 
kick IS taken the ball passes between the goal posts under the 
cross-bar, a goal shall be given even though there may have been 
infringements of rules by the defendmg side In the event of 
infrmgement of rules during the taking of the kick by the attack- 
mg side a free kick shall be given to the defendmg side 

26 If the game is temporarily stopped for any reason the ball 
having gone neither out nor behind a goal Ime the referee shall 
drop the ball where it was when play was suspended, and it shall 
bo m play when it has touched the ground Players may not play 
the ball until it touches the ground If the ball goes out or 
behmd a goal Ime before it has been played by any player after 
bemg dropped by the referee, the referee shall drop it agam 

27 The duty of the referee is to enforce the rules and decide 
all disputed pomts He shall keep -a record of the game and shall 
act as timekeeper He shall allow for time wasted for any reason, 
but may stop the game by reason of darkness, mterference by 
spectators or other cause when he may deem necessary If the 
conduct of any player is violent or dangerous the referee may 
without any wammg order such player to leave the field 

RUGGER TOUCH 

1 Size of field 180 feet by 80 feet with a gallery 15 feet wide 
at each end A hne should be drawn across the centre of the 
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ground This is the size of the ground for 7 or fewer players If 
teams consist of 11 players then the ground should be the same 
size as a hockey field The galleries at each end will be the same 
%vidth as in the smaller ground, viz 15 feet 
2 Players are divided mto forwards, half- and full-backs If 
there are seven players, there should be 3 forwards, 2 halves and 
2 full-backs 

• 3 The ball used shall be a rugby football 

4 To start the game the referee shall bounce the ball on the 
ground, m the centre of the field The ball is then m play 

5 Players may catch the ball and nm with it They may not 
snatch the ball from the hands of another player, push players 
or m any way handle opponents As soon as they are touched 
they must pass the baU or drop it A player must pass the ball 
as soon as he is touched by an opponent He may not take more 
than two steps after bemg touched before passmg the ball 

6 The ball is to be passed by throwmg it with the hands A 
player may not carry the baU with any part of his body The 
ball cannot be batted with one hand It must be cleanly caught 
and passed by throwmg A player may not pass the ball and 
catch it agam himself vmtil it has been touched by some other 
player 

7, If the ball is lymg on the ground it must be picked up and 
passed It caimot be batted or rolled along the ground with the 
hand 

8 A goal IS scored when any player succeeds m reachmg the 
far side of his opponents’ gallery and succeeds m placmg the 
ball on the groimd on the far side of the back hne of that gallery 
wthout bemg touched To score a goal the ball must be placed 
on the groimd with both hands The ball cannot be thrown down 
on to the groimd and cannot be placed m position with one hand 
The ball may be placed on the ground anywhere on the far side 
of the back Ime of the opponents’ gallery, withm an imagmary 
extension of the side Imes 

9 No player may enter his opponents’ gallery unless he have 
the ball in his possession If he do so he is off-side and a penalty 
throw will be given against him If a player is touched 
while m his opponents’ gallery he must at once drop the baU 

10 In the case of any breach of the rules a free throw will be 
given to the offendmg player’s opponents 
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11 If tlie ball goes behind the goal line without a goal being 
scored it will bo thrown into play by one of the defending full- 
backs If tlic ball or a player carrying the ball goes over the side 
line, it will be thrown into play by one of the opponents of the 
player wdio last touched it or wdio carried it out It shall be 
thrown in at the place where it w^ent out 

CRICKET 

Laws Revised by The Marylebone Club,^ 1884-1932 

1 A match is played betw'^een two sides of eleven players each, 
unless otherw'ise agreed to , each side has two innmgs, taken 
alternately, except in the case pro\aded for m Law 53 The 
choice of innings shall Le decided by tossmg 

2 The score shall be reckoned by runs A run is scored — 
1st So often as the batsman after a hit, or at any time while 

the ball is m play, shall have crossed, and made good 
their groxmd, from end to end 

2nd For penalties undei Laws 16, 34, 41, and allowances 
imder 44 

Any nm or runs so scored shall be duly recorded by scorers 
appomted for the purpose The side which scores the greatest 
number of runs wins the match No match is won imless played 
out or given up, except m the case provided m Law 45 

3 Before the commencement of the match, two Umpires shall 
be appomted , one for each end 

4 The Ball shall weigh not less than five ounces and a half, 
nor more than five ounces and three-quarters It shall measure 
not less than eight and thirteen-sixteenths mches, nor more than 
nme mches m circumference At the begmnmg of each mnmgs 
either side may demand a new ball 

5 The Bat shall not exceed four mches and one quarter m 
the wadest part , it shall not be more than thirty-eight mches m 
length 

6 The Wickets shall be pitched opposite and parallel to each 
other at a distance of twenty-two yards, Each wicket shall be 
not less than eight mches nor more than nme mches m width, 

^ Reprmted from The Laws of Cricket, 1933 (price 3d ) , by the 
kmd permission of the Cricket Press, 25 -Temple Chambers, Tem- 
ple Avenue, London, EC 4 
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) 

and consist of three stumps, with two balls upon the top The 
stumps shall be of equal and of sufficient size to prevent the ball 
from passmg through, not less than twenty-seven mches nor -more 
than twenty- eight mches out of the ground The bails shall be 
each not less than four mches nor more than four mches and a 
half m length, and when m position, on the top of the stumps, 
shall not project more than half an mch above them The posi- 
tion of wickets shall not be changed durmg a match, unless the 
groimd between them become unfit for play, and then only by 
consent of both sides 

7 The Bowhng Crease shall be m a hne with the stumps 
eight feet eight mches m length , the stumps m the centre , with 
a Return Crease at each end, at right angles behmd the wicket 

8 The Poppmg Crease shall be marked four feet from the 
wicket, parallel to it, and be deemed unlimited m length 

9i The batsman may beat the ground with his bat to smooth it, 
and the batsman or bowler may use sawdust to enable him to 
obtam a proper foothold 

10 The ball must be bowled , if thrown or jerked, either 
Umpire shall call ‘No Ball’ 

11 The Bowler shall deliver the ball with one foot on the 
ground behmd the bowhng crease, and withm the return crease, 
otherwise the Umpire shall call ‘No Ball’ 

12 If the bowler shall bowl the ball so high over or so wide 
of the wicket that, m the opmion of the Umpire, it is not within 
reach of the Striker, the Umpire shall call ‘Wide Ball’ 

13 The ball shall be bowled in Overs of six balls from each 
wicket alternately When six balls have been bowled, and the 
ball IS finally settled m the bowler’s or wicket-keeper’s hands, 
the Umpire shall call ‘Over’ Neither a ‘No Ball’ nor a ‘Wide 
Ball ’ shall be reckoned as one of the ‘ Over ’ 

14 The bowler shall be allowed to change ends as often as 
he pleases, provided only that he does not bowl two Overs 
consecutively m one irmings 

15 The bowler may require the batsman at the wicket from 
which he is bowlmg to stand on that side of it which he may 
direct 

16 The Striker may hit a ‘ No Ball ’ and whatever runs result 
shall be added to his score but he shall not be out from a ‘ No 
Ball’, unless he be run out, or break I^aws 26, 27, 29, 30. All 
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runs made from a ‘No Ball’, otherwise than from the bat, shall 
be scored ‘No Balls’ and i£ no run be made, one run sliall be 
added to the score From a ‘ Wide Ball ’ as many runs as are 
run shall be added to the score as ‘ Wide Balls and if no nin be 
othenviso obtained one run shall be added 

17 If the ball, not having been called ‘Wide’, or ‘No Ball’, 
pass the Striker without touching his bat or person, and any runs 
be obtained, the Umpne shall call ‘Bye’, but if the ball touch any 
part of die Striker’s person (hand excepted), and any run be 
obtamed, the Umpire shad call ‘ Leg Bye ’, such runs to be scored 
‘ Bj'es ' and ‘ Leg Byes ’ respectively 

18 At the beginnmg of the match, and of each inmngs, the 
Umpire at the bowler’s wicket shall call ‘ Play ’ , from that time 
no trial ball shall be allowed to any bowler on the ground 
between the wickets, and when one of the batsmen is out, the use 
of the bat shall not be allowed to any person until the next 
batsman shall come in 

19 A batsman shall be held to be ‘ out of his ground ’ unless 
his bat in hand or some part of his person be giounded within 
the Ime of the Poppmg Crease 

20 The wicket shall be held to be ‘ down ’ when either of the 
bails IS struck off, or, if both bails be off, when a stump is struck 
out of the ground 

The Striker is Out 

21 If the wicket be bowled down, even if the ball fiist touch 
the Striker’s bat or person — Bowled’ 

An umpire would he justified tn ruling that part of a hail had 
heen ‘struck off’ if as a result of the wicket being hit any part 
of either hail has heen disturbed from its onginal position on the 
top of the stumps 

22 Or, if the bad, from a stroke of the bat or hand, but not 
the wrist, be held before it touch the groxmd, although it be 
hugged to the body of the catcher — ‘ Caught ’ 

23 Or, if m playing at the bad, provided it be not touched 
by the bat or hand, the Striker be out of his ground, and the 
wicket be put down by the wcket-keeper with the bad, or with 
hand or arm, with ball m hand — ‘ Stumped ’ 

24 Or, if with any part of his person he stops the bad, which, 
m the -opmion of the Umpire at the bowler’s wicket, shad have 
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been pitched m a strai^t line from it to the Striker’s wicket, and 
would have hit it — ‘ Leg before wicket ’ 

Note The experimental amended Ibw law which is almost 
certam to become a permanent law of the game is 
The striker is out Ibw if, with any part of his person 
(except his hand) which is between wicket and wicket, 
he mtercept a ball which, in the opmion of the umpire 
at the bowler’s wicket shall have been pitched m a 
straight hne from the bowler’s wicket to striker’s wicket 
or shall have been pitched on the off-side of the striker’s 
wicket and would have hit it 

25 Or, if m playmg at the baU, he hit down his wicket with 
his bat or any part of his person or dress — ‘ Hit wicket ’ 

26 Or, if imder pretence of runnmg, or otherwise, either of the 
batsmen wilfully prevent a ball from bemg caught — * Obstruct- 
mg the field ’ 

27 Or, if the ball be struck, or be stopped by any part of his 
person, and he wilfully strike it agam, except it be done for the 
purpose of guardmg his wicket, which he may do with his bat, or 
any part of his person, except his hands — ‘ Hit the ball twice ’ 

Either Batsman is Out 

28 If m running, or at any other time, when the baU is m 
play, he be out of his ground, and his wicket be struck down by 
the baU after touchmg any fieldsman, or by the hand or arm, 
ivith baU m hand, of any fieldsman , but the Striker may not be 
given out thus, unless the ball has touched the bat or hand when, 
m playmg at a No Ball, he is out of his ground and the wicket be 
put down by the wicket-keeper with the baU, or with hand or 
arm with baU m hand — ‘ Rim out ’ 

29 Or, if he touch with his hands or take up the baU while 
m play, unless at the request of the opposite side — ‘ Handled the 
baU.’ 

30 Or, if he wilfully obstruct any fieldsman — ‘Obstructmg 
the field ’ 

31 If the batsmen have crossed each other, he that runs for 
the wicket which is put down is out , if they have not crossed, 
he that has left the wicket which is put down is out 

32 The Striker bemg caught, no nm shaU be scored A 
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batsman being run out, that run which was being attempted shall 
not be scored 

33a A batsman bemg out from any cause, the ball shall be 
‘Dead 

33b If the ball, whether struck with the bat or not, lodges in 
a batsman's clothmg, the ball shall become ‘Dead’ 

34 If a ball m play cannot bo found or recovered, any Fields- 
man may call ‘ Lost Ball ’, when the ball shall be ‘ Dead ’ , six 
runs shall be added to the score , but if more than six runs have 
been run before ‘ Lost Ball ’ has been called, as many runs as 
have been run shall be scored 

35 After the ball shall have been finally settled m the wicket- 
keeper’s or bowler’s hand, it shall be ' Dead ’ , but when the bow- 
ler IS about to dehver the ball, if the batsman at his wicket be 
out of his ground before actual dehvery, the said bowler may 
run him out , but if the bowler throw at that wicket, and any 
run result, it shall be scored *No Ball’ 

36 A batsman shall not retire from his wicket and return to it 
to complete his innings after another has been m, without the con- 
sent of the opposite side 

37 A substitute shall be allowed to field or run between 
^Vlckets for any player who may, durmg the match, be mcapaci- 
tated from illness or mjury, but for no other reason, except with 
the consent of the opposite side 

38 In all cases where a substitute shall be allowed, the consent 
of the opposite side shah, be obtamed as to the person to act as 
substitute, and the place in the field which he shall take 

39 In case any substitute shall be allowed to run between 
wickets, the Striker may be run out if either he or his substitute 
be out of his ground If the Striker be out of his ground while 
the ball is m play, that wicket which he has left may be put 
down and the Striker given out, although the other batsman may 
have made good the ground at that end, and the Striker and his 
substitute at the other end 

40 A batsman is hable to be out for any infrmgement of the 
Laws by his substitute 

41 The fieldsman may stop the ball with any part of his 
person, but if he wilfully stop it otherwise, the baU shall be 
‘ Dead ’, and five runs added to the score , whatever runs may 
have been made, five only shall be added 
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42 The wicket-keeper shall stand behind the wicket If he 
shall take the ball for the purpose of stumping before it has 
passed the wicket, or if he shall incommode the Striker by any 
noise or motion, or if any part of his person be over or before 
the wicket, the Striker shall not be out, exceptmg under Laws 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30 

43 ^The Umpires are the sole judges of fair or unfair play, of 
the fitness of the ground, the weather, and the hght for play; 
all disputes shall be detemuned by them, and if they disagree the 
actual state of thmgs shall contmue 

44 They shall pitch fair wickets, arrange boundaries where 
necessary, and the allowances to be made for them, and change 
ends after each side has had one innmgs 

45 They shall allow two mmutes for each striker to come in, 
and ten mmutes between each innmgs When they shall call 
‘Play’, the side refusmg to play lose the match 

46 They shall not order a batsman out imless appealed to by 
the other side 

N £ — An appeal, ‘How’s that’’ covers all ways of bemg out 
(withm the jurisdiction of the, Umpire appealed to), unless a 
specific way of getting out is stated by the person askmg 

47 The Umpire at the bowler’s wicket shall be appealed t& 
before the other Umpire m all cases, except m those of stumpmg, 
hit wicket, run out at the Sinker’s wicket, or ansmg out of Law 
42 , but in any case m which an Umpire is unable to give a de- 
cision, he shall appeal to the other Umpire, whose decision shall 
be final 

48 If either Umpire be not satisfied of the absolute fairness of 
the delivery of any ball, he shall call ‘ No Ball ’ 

48a The Umpire shall take especial care to call ‘No Ball’ 
instantly upon delivery, ‘Wide Ball’ as soon as it shall have 
passed the Striker 

49 If either batsman run a shot nm, the Umpire shall call 
‘ One Short ’, and the run shall not be scored 

50 Aiter the Umpire has called ‘Over’, the ball is ‘Dead’, 
but an appeal may be made as to whether either batsman is out , 
such appeal, however, shall not be made after the dehvery of the 
next ball, nor after any cessation of play 
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{Laws 51 and 52 arc omitted ) 

53 Tlie side which bats first and leads by 150 runs in a match 
of three da 5 's or more, or by 100 runs in a two days’ match, shall 
have the option of requiring the other side to follow their inmngs 

54 The In-side may declare their innings at an end m a match 
of three days or more, at any time on tlie second day , m a two 
days’ match the captam of the battmg side has power to declare 
his innings at a close at any time, but such declaration may not 
be made on the first day later than one hour and forty mmutes 
before the time agreed upon for drawing stumps , m a one-day 
match at any time 

55 \Vhen there is no play on the first day of the three-day 
matcli Laws 53 and 54 shall apply as if the match were a two- 
day match, and if in a three-day match there is no play on the 
first tw'o days, Laws 53, 54, and Law 1 ‘ One-Day Matches ’ shall 
apply as if the match were a one-day match. When there is no 
play on the first day of a two-day match, Law 1 ‘One-Day 
Matches ’ shall apply as if the match were a one-day match 

One-Day Matches 

1 The side which bats first and leads by 75 runs shall have 
the option of requirmg the other side to follow their innmgs 

2 The match, unless played out, shall be decided by the first 
innings Prior to the commencement of a match, it may be 
agreed — ^Tha't the over consists of 5 or 6 balls 

NJB — tie IS mcluded m the words ‘ Played out ’ 


VOLLEYBALL 

1 The size of the ground shall be 60 feet by 30 feet The size 
•of the court may be modified to suit the number playmg The 
•above dimension is for teams of six players a side The court 
shall be bounded by well defined hnes two mches m width, which 
two mches shall be mcluded m the measurements of the court, 
and shall be at every pomt at least three feet from walls or other 
•obstructions A height of 15 feet above the court shall also be 
free from all obstructions 

2 A centre Ime shall be drawm, 2 mches m wndth, immediate- 
ly imder the net and parallel to it from side to side of the court. 
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It IS assumed that the centre Ime is extended indefimtely beyond 
the side lines. 

3 A mark shall be made on the back hne, at a place one- 
third of the length of the Ime from the n^t hand comer of the 
court This mark shall be a Ime 6 mches long and 2 mches wide, 
drawn parallel to the side Ime The near end of this Ime shall 
begm 2 inches behmd the end hne The section thus marked 
off, between this Ime and the nearer side Ime, is known as the 
service area 

4 The net shall be 3 feet wide and 32 feet long when stretched. 
It should be tightly stretched at top and bottom and should be 
boimd top and bottom The top of the net m the rmddle of the 
court should be 8 feet from the ground There should be as 
httle saggmg as possible A marker shall be placed on the tape 
at the top of the net directly above the side Imes 

5 The ball shall be not less than 26 mches or more than 27 
inches m circumference, and shall not weigh less than 9 oimces 
or more than 10 oimces For games played outside, if sides agree, 
a sbghtly heavier ball may be used, but m no case should the 
weight exceed 12 otmces 

6 Teams shall consist of six players This number may be 

mcreased up to nme, but the size of the ground should be cor- 
respondmgly mcreased For matches, teams of six are required. 
In official matches, when for any reason the number m a team 
is reduced to less than sue players the game shall be forfeited to 
the opposmg team . 

7 Players are assigned positions at the begmnmg of a game, 
e g , left forward, centre forward, right forward, right back, centre 
back, left back Players are required to keep to their relative 
positions except for temporary changes durmg the course of play. 
When the ball is served each player shall be m his own area 

The purpose of this rule is not to prevent a player gomg out 
of his o%vn area to play a ball durmg the course of play, but to 
ensure that any interchange of positions is not maintained for 
any considerable period of play The same relative positions m 
the team must be mamtamed 

8 There shall be rotation of players The team receivmg the 
ball for service shall, before the ball is served, rotate one posi- 
tion, clockwise The left forward and centre forward each move 
one position to the right, the right forward moves to the right 
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Ijnck position, the ripht hnck nnd centre back move one position 
to tJic left, nnd llio left back moves to llie left forward position 
If there are nine plaj ers, v iih three bnes, the odd lines move 
to tlie nphl nnd the even lines move to the loft At the be- 
Ximninj^ of the after the (cam first sennng has lost the serve, 

their opponents shall rotate for their first sera’e, the same as at 
other times 

At the beginning of a new game tlie players may be arranged 
in nn\ position desired regardless of former positions m the pre- 
ceduig game 

9 Tlie captains shall toss for courts or service The winner 
of the toss may choose cither to take the first service or his choice 
of courts The team losing tlic previous game shall have the 
first son.nce in the succeedmg game Teams shall change coints 
at the end of each game Tlie game shall be commenced with 
the right back of one side serving the ball To serve the ball he 
may bat the ball over the not in any direction He shall hit the 
ball with one hand only and the hand shall be open He shall 
stand w'ltlnn the serving area, that is behind the tlnrd of the back 
line marked oft from the right hand comer While serving his 
feet shall be wholly behind the back line He may not run or 
W'alk up to the hno as he serves 

10 A pomt IS scored when the team receivmg the ball fails 
to return the ball legally to their opponents’ court 

11 If the side serving fails to wm a pomt or fails to return 
the ball legally to their opponents’ court, ‘Side Out’ is called but 
no pomt IS scored by either side 

12 Each server shall continue to serve xmtil the referee calls 
‘ Side Out ’ 

13 If the ball touches the net when it is bemg served, and 
goes over, ‘Side Out’ shall be called If it touch any player 
before going over or go under the net or fall outside the op- 
ponent’s court, ‘ Side Out ’ shall be called 

14 The ball may not be caught or held It may not be hit 
with the closed fist The hand must be open when the ball is 
hit The ball must be cleanly hit It may not be scooped, lifted 
or followed with the hand It may be hit with both hands, but 
both hands must hit the ball at the same time 

15 A player shall not hit the ball twice successively He may 
hit It and then hit it agam after it has been hit or touched by 
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another player If the ball hit or touch any part of the person of a 
player above the hips it shall be counted as a hit by that player. 
If the ball touch the body below the hips a foul shall be given. 

16 A ball touching the net and gomg over at any time during 
the coiurse of the play, except durmg service, shall be good, and 
remain m play 

17 The ball must pass over the net between the markers over 
the side hnes A ball gomg over that part of the net which is 
outside the hnes is not a legal return 

18 A ball may be recovered from the net by a player provided 
that he does not hit or touch the net m domg so 

19 The ball may be touched or hit only three times by bne 
team before bemg returned over the net That is, the third hit 
must send the ball over the net The ball may be sent back by 
the first or second player to hit it The ball may not touch the 
ground inside the court while m play If it does so on the 
server’s side it is ‘ Side Out ’ , if it does so on the striker’s side 
it is a pomt to the server 

20 If a player serves when it is not his turn to do so, ‘Side 
Out’ shall be called and any pomts made on his service before 
the error was discovered shall not be counted 

21 No player shall touch the net with any part of his body 
while the ball is m play If two players touch the net simul- 
taneously, the ball shall be coimted dead and served agam 

22 No player shall reach over the net imder any circum- 
stances whatever 

23 No player shall reach imder the net and touch the ball 
of a player of the opposmg side when the ball is m play on that 
side But when the ball is m play on his own side he may reach 
imder the net with one or both hands as long as his feet remam 
m his own court 

24 No player shall touch the ground on the opposite side of 
the centre line from his own side of the court Even if he does 
not touch the ground until after the ball has hit the ground a 
foul IS given. No player may put his foot on the centre hne 
nor m his opponents’ court 

25 No player who is m a back position may run forward to 
the net to kill a ball , that is to smash it downwards mto his 
opponents’ court 

26 The ball is out when it touches any part of the ground or 
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anv object outside the court A ball touchinjf a boundniy lino 
JS counted as in o\cept m service, when a ball touching a 
boundary hue is counted out 

27 A game is won when eithci team scoies a lw»o-point lend 
with fifteen or more points 

28 If wind, sun or some other cn cunislancc favouis one court 
tlie team wiUi tlio lesser score may request clinngc of coiut ns 
’=:oon ns the opposing team has scored eight points, but the service 
continues with the player W'ho has just scoiod the eighth point. 
Only one change shall bo poriruttcd during a game 

BASKETBALL 

1 The size of llic field shall be 90 feet by 50 feel 

2 Tlic boundarj' lines shall be at least 3 feet aw'ny fiom any 

obstruction There shall bo a ciicle of 2 feet indius mniked m 
the centre of llic court A short line 2 feet in length shall be 
marked 15 feet from the centic of each end line, painllcl to the 

end line The centre of this line shall be directly opposite the 

centre point of the end lino A free tluow lane shall be maikcd 
as follows Two lines shall be drawn at right angles to tlic end 
lines each from points 3 feet on each side of the ccntic point 

of the end lino Tlicse lines shall be 9 feet in length A circle 

of G feet radius with the centre of the free tlirow line ns centre 
shall be drawn to touch each of tlio linos drawn at right angles 
to the end line The portion enclosed by lliose two linos and tlie 
circle so drawn shall be the free throw lane 

3 The size of backboards shall be 6 feet wide and 4 . feet higli. 
They shall be erected in an upright position at the centre point 
of the end lines 

4 The baskets shall be nets hung from metal rings of 18 inches 
inside diameter They shall be so made that the ball is slopped 
momentarily as it passes through 

5 The rmgs with the attached nets shall be attached to the 
backboards at a point 1 foot from the bottom and 3 feet from 
either side of the backboard The rings shall be parallel with the 
ground at a height of 10 feet above the groimd and so fixed that 
the nearest point of the inside edge of the ring is 6 inches from 
the backboard 

6 The ball shall not be less than 30 inches nor more than 32 
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inches in circumference, and it shaU weigh not less than 20 and 

not more than 23 ounces 

7 Each team shall consist of five players 

8 A goal IS scored when the ball enters the basket from above. 
When this is done from the field 2 pomts are counted When it 
IS done from a free throw, 1 pomt is coimted 

9 A player is out of boimds when any portion of his body 
touches the boundary hne or the ground outside the boundary 
Ime The ball is out of boimds when any part of it touches the 
boimdary hne or any object outside the boundary hne, or when 
it IS touched by any player who is out of bounds When the 
ball goes out of bounds it shall be thrown, bounced or rolled mto 
the court by any opponent of the player who caused it to go out 
of boimds The player who is puttmg it mto the court shall 
stand out of bounds facmg the spot where it went out of bounds 
If there is doubt as to who sent the ball out of bounds, the referee 
shall put the ball mto play at a spot facmg the spot where the 
ball went out and three feet withm the court, by tossmg the ball 
mto the air between two selected opponents The ball is caused 
to go out by the last player touched by it before it goes out 

10 When two opposmg players have one or both hands on 
the ball at the same time, or when a closely guarded player is 
withholdmg the ball from play, the ball is said to be held The 
referee shall take possession of the ball, and the two players con- 
cerned shall face each other m an imagmary circle at the spot 
where the ball was held The ball shall then be thrown mto the 
air by the referee as at the centre, and m this way put mto play 

11 The ball is thrown up at the centre at the beginmng of 
the game and after half-time , after a goal has been made , after 
an illegal free throw has been made , after the ball has lodged m 
the supports of its basket, in the foUowmg manner Each centre 
player shall stand with both feet m his half of the centre circle, 
wth one hand behind his back and touchmg it The hand shall 
remam in this position until the ball has been tapped by one or 
both players The other players may take any position m the 
court v/hich they wish to, provided they do not mterfere m any 
way with the centre players The referee shall toss the ball 
straight up between the players to a height greater than that to 
which either of them can jump, so that it will drop between 
them. The ball must be tapped by one of the centres before bemg 
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touclicd b\ nnv other plajor If it drops to the ground without 
hoing touched bv citlicr player, tlio refcico shall throw it up 
again "When tlio ball is tossed up by the referee at any place 
oUier Uinn the centre the same procedure is adopted 

12 Tlic ball may be thrown, bounced, batted, rolled, or 
dribbled in an> direction. 

13 A plaj'Or shall not run with the ball, kick it, or strike it 
tvith the fists Penalty free throw 

14 A player shall not violate the rules for putting the ball m 
play by the referee eitlier at tlie centre or elsewhere Penalty 
free tlirow 

15 No player shall touch the ball when ‘c is being thrown 
m until it has crossed tlic boundary line, nor shall he allow any 
part of Ills person to be outside the boundary hne and so interfere 
v.'ith the player throwing the ball in Penalty free throw 

IG No player while taking a free throw for goal may pass 
the ball to another player He must make a fair trial Penalty 
free throw 

17 No player must mterfere with the ball or basket while the 
ball is on the edge of or in the basket Penalty free throw 

18 No player may make a second dribble without first having 
passed the ball to a second player A dribble is made by a player 
sendmg the ball fonvard or m any direction by throwmg, battmg, 
bouncmg or rolling it and touching it agam before it is touched 
by another player The mstant the ball comes to rest m either 
one or both hands, or touches both hands simultaneously, the 
dribble ceases A player may throw for goal after a legal dribble 
Successive tries for goal shall not be considered a dribble The 
ball may be batted m the air only once durmg a dribble Penalty 
free throw 

19 A player shall not hold, block, tnp, charge, or push an 
opponent , he shall not use unnecessary roughness , or charge m 
and make bodily contact with an opponent who is one of two 
opposmg players havmg one or both hands on the ball Penalty 
free throw The offender shall also be charged with a personal 
foul A player who has made four personal fouls shall be removed 
from the game 

20 A player may not charge mto, push, hold or otherwise 
foul an opponent who is m the act of throwmg for the basket. 
Penalty two free throws and the offender shall be charged with 
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a personal foul The ball is dead after the first free throw is 
taken 

21 When a free throw is given the ball shall be placed upon 
the free throw line of the team entitled to the throw The throw 
shall be made withm ten seconds after the ball has been placed 
upon the hne If a goal is scored the ball is put mto play again 
at the centre If the goal is missed the ball continues m play. 
The free throw shall be taken from directly behmd the free throw 
hne No other player except the one makmg the throw is allowed 
withm the free throw hne imtil the basket or backboard has 
been touched by the ball No player is allowed to attempt m 
any way to disconcert the player makmg the throw Penalty 
If the foul IS committed by a member of the team makmg the 
throw, the goal if made shall not count and if missed the ball 
shall be put m play at the centre If by an opponent, the goal 
if made shall count, and if not made, another free throw shall be 
allowed 

22 When fouls are committed by both teams simultaneously, 
a double foul is called and free throws are given to each team 
The ball is dead after the first throw is taken 

23 A player shall not throw for the basket if the ball is dead 
Penalty goal if made does not count 

24 A player may not take more than ten seconds m makmg 
a free throw Penalty goal if scored does not count 

25 A player must not cause the baU to go out of bounds, 
carry the ball mto court from out of boimds, touch the ball after 
puttmg it m play from out of bounds until it has been touched 
by another player, hold the ball for more than five seconds out 
of boimds before puttmg it m play Penalty the baU goes to an 
opponent out of bounds to be thrown m 

26 A game is decided by the scormg of the most pomts m the 
playmg time The game shall consist of two halves of 20 mmutes 
each with a half-time of 10 mmutes 

27 Defimtions 

Holdmg Holdmg is personal contact with an opponent 
that mterferes with the opponent’s freedom of movement 

Runnmg with the ball Runnmg with the ball is progress- 
mg more than one step m any direction while retammg 
possession of the ball 
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ElockiriR Blocking is impeding the progress of an 
opponent v. ho has not the ball 

MINOR GAMES 
Handdall 

An excellent game to give exercise to 20 to 26 players 
A field 60 jnrds square is required Players are divided into 
two teams of 10 to 13 players each Goals four feet wide and 
seven feet high arc made in tlie middle of the end line at each 
end of the field Tlio ball can be tlirown or batted or punched 
w'lth one hand or with both hands It cannot be kicked oi 
headed or sent forward with tlic body Players may be charged 
as in football There is no off-side No one is allowed to run 
carrying the ball, but a player may run bouncmg the ball on 
one hand The ball may not be held after being caught for more 
than tliree seconds A player may bounce the ball, run after it, 
and bounce it again and so on 

If the ball goes out over the side lines it is to be thrown m by 
a player of the opposite side to that of the player last touching 
the ball before it went out If the ball goes behind, that is over 
the goal hnes, the ball is thrown into play by one of the defend- 
mg team 

A goal is scored when the ball is thrown, batted, or punched 
through the goal under the cross-bar from any part of the field 
When a goal is scored and at the beginning of play the referee 
throws the ball streught up into the air m the centre of the ground, 
and it IS at once in play An association football is used 

Points for play leaders to watch 

1 To see that there is no holdmg or running with the ball 

2 To see that players change places every now and then, eg 
to see that the same player does not remam goalkeeper all the 
time 

This game is enjoyed equally by small and big boys Among 
small boys it is largely an mdividual affair but with bigger boys 
It can be made a good team game reqmrmg considerable agihty 
and skill m passmg 
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COLLAHTNG 

A groiind is marked out, the size of which will depend on the 
number of players For twenty or thirty players a ground about 
40 to 50 yards wide and 50 to 60 yards long is needed To com- 
mence the game two players stand m the middle of the groimd 
and the rest at either end of the groimd They have to try to 
ca’oss the ground without bemg caught If the two players m the 
middle catch anyone they have to hold him long enou^ to pat 
him three tunes on the back, more or less vigorously The 
captured player then joins the two m the centre and helps them 
to capture others The number m the middle thus steadily 
mcreases, and the number tiymg to cross decreases The game 
goes on till all those tr 3 nng to cross are cau^t The last two 
to be cau^t then take the centre position for the next game 
If any player m trymg to cross goes out of the ground over 
the side hnes, or returns to the end which he has left he auto- 
matically becomes a prisoner and joins those m the centre 
Players can try to cross the ground as often as they hke and at 
any tune 

Points for the play leader 

1 To see that the captured player duly receives the three pats 

2 To see that any player who leaves his end and starts across 
the ground does not return to the end he has just left, and to 
watch for players crossmg the side hnes 

Chain Collaring 

As for the previous game a ground is marked out, but for this 
game a smaller ground is needed The ground should not be 
more than 25 yards \vide and 40 yards long for 20 players or so 

One player stands m the imddle of the ground and the rest 
at one end The one m the middle calls the name of one of 
the players, who immediately has to try to run across the groimd 
to the other end ivithout bemg tagged^ If he succeeds m so 
doing the centre player calls another name and so on When 
the centre player succeeds m catchmg another player the two 
join hands The first player goes on callmg names but the two 


^le touched 
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m the centre must not let go each other’s hands If in catching 
a plajcr they do Jet go, their prisoner is allowed to go free 
Wlion thej catch a third, the three join hands and so the chain 
in the middle gradually increases Only tlic two end members 
of the chain can tag Tlie rest may trj' to stop those crossing 
until the outside ones come round, but a player is not caught 
until touched by one of tlie outside members of the chain This 
gives those Irj'ing to cross a chance to try to break through the 
chain when it gets very big 

Points /or the play leader 

1 To see lliat the cham does not break when catching a 
player 

2 It may be necessary to modify the extent of the ground 
as tlie game progresses The \vidtli of the ground may be mcreased 
as the length of the cham increases It should never be too 
wide, as it is then diflicult for the chain to have any success 

Smuggling 

For 15 to 30 players 

The players are divided mto parties One is the defendmg 
party, and the other the attackmg party In the middle of the 
ground, which should be about the size of a football groimd, with 
well defined boundaries, is a circle of diameter about 10 yards 
The defending party are stationed m this grotmd and can go any- 
where m the ground but not out of it nor mto the circle m the 
middle The attackmg party are given a letter or some small 
object which they have to get mto the circle m the middle of the 
ground While they are out of sight of the defenders, this 
letter or object is given to one member of the party who then 
hides it carefully on his person It is now the object of all the 
attackers to get mto the circle without bemg captured They 
can advance mto the enemy’s territory and retreat as they please 
The defenders try to capture any of the attackers who try to 
reach the circle An attacker must be really caught as he has 
to be searched He must not just be touched He must be held. 

If he IS held he must submit to being searched When the de- 
fenders are satisfied that he is not carrymg the message or object, 
he may be allowed to go through to the circle If the defenders 
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succeed in finding the letter or object, they win, and they then 
change places with the attacking party If the parly carrying 
the letter or object succeeds in getting the member who is carry- 
mg it through to the circle without it bemg captured by the 
defenders, then the attackers wm and the defenders have to 
defend again. 

Points for the play leader 

1 To see that the defenders do not all congregate roimd the 
circle 

2 To see that the attackers realize the use of strategy, one 
player who has not got the message sacrificmg himself with a 
big struggle to let the player with it shp through 

3 To see that when an attacker is held he submits to bemg 
searched 

4. To see that when a player reaches the circle he is not pulled 
out agam 

The game need not be played on an ordinary playgroimd In 
fact the presence of trees or bmldmgs adds to the mterest There 
must be clearly defined boundaries for the ground however 

End Ball 

14 to 16 players 

A court is marked out, about 30 yards m length and 20 yards 
m width This may be mcreased if the number of players is 
greater Lmes are drawn across the court at each end, 1 yard 
from each back hne The centre of the court is marked 

The players are divided mto tivo equal teams Three or four 
players from each team are stationed m the compartments at the 
ends of the court, those belongmg to one party bemg m one 
compartment and those belongmg to the other party bemg in 
the other one These players may not go outside the compart- 
ment marked off, and may not put a foot over the front or back 
Imc The rest of the players distnbute themselves over the 
centre part of the court, the two captains facmg each other at 
the centre spot The object of the game is to get the baU mto 
the hands of one of the players m the end compartments This 
must be done by a proper pass and catch K the ball is rolled 
along the ground or is not caught on the full no pomt is counted 
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No point IS counted if the catcher in his efforts to catch the 
hall puts a foot over the line of the end compartment 
The game is started by the play leader throwmg up the ball 
at the centre The two captains are not allowed to touch it until 
it has reached the ground Then the one who secures it passes 
it to another member of his team who passes it on to anothei 
and so on imtil it reaches a member of the team who is so placed, 
that he can pass it to one of the catchers of his team m the end 
compartment The members of the opposmg team are at the same 
time trymg to gam possession of the ball m order to pass it to 
one of their catchers The players who are not m the compart- 
nients may move about the court as they wish No player may 
hold the ball for more than two seconds, nor may any player run 
■with the ball, or change his position while he is m possession of 
it Each catch taken on the full by any one of the end catchers 
counts one pomt to his side The team which first reaches 20 or 
some other fixed number of pomts, vans 'When the ball is caught 
or when it goes behmd, the play leader throws it up m the centre. 
^Vhen It goes out at the side it is thrown straight m by the play 
leader Any infrmgement of the rules is penalized by a free 
"throw from the place where the infrmgement took place Durmg 
the game the catchers may change places with other members of 
their team so that all may have a turn at the more active part 
of the game 

Points for the play leader 

1 To see that the players do not move with the ball 

2 To see that the catchers do not move out of their compart- 
ments 

3 To see that the ball is not held more than two seconds 

4 To teach the players to distribute themselves over the court 
so that they may be able to pass effectively 

The Siege 

20 to 30 players 

A ground about 40 feet by 40 feet is marked out The size 
of the ground will depend on the number playmg Right round 
the outside of the ground a passage a yard wide is marked This 
represents a wall and the mside enclosure represents a fort 
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The players are divided into two parties one of which is the 
defending party and the other is the attacking party The object 
of the attackers is to pull the defenders over the wall to the 
grouiid outside When a defender has been puUed or carried 
right over the wall he loins the nttackers and helps them The 
defenders in their turn attempt to puU or carry the attackers 
over the wall mto the fort When this is done, the attacker joins 
the defenders 

The game is one of smgle combat No player can be actually 
attacked by more than one player of the opposmg side, although 
it IS legitimate for more than one player to threaten another 
player of the opposmg side and to femt and so distract attention 
while another unexpectedly attacks But when players come to 
grips it must be one against one 

No attacker is allowed to place both feet m the fort inside the 
walk If he does so he is coimted as captured and becomes a 
defender Attackers may mvade the fort as long as they hop on 
one foot. But they must keep one foot off the ground or on 
the wall If an attacker is forced to put down the other foot 
while hoppmg m the fort he is counted as captured 

No defender is allowed to put both feet outside the wall If 
he does so he is coimted as captured and joins the attackers He 
may hop, but must keep one foot off the groimd or on the wall 
The fort is captured when all the defenders are pulled out The 
sides then change places 

Points for the play leader 

1 To see that no player is grappled by two opposmg players 
at the same time 

2 To see that ‘hoppers’ remam on one foot while m enemy 
territory 

3 To encourage the attackers to use strategy and combmation 

4 To see that players are divided as evenly as possible with 
regard to strength 


Ik the Pond 

16 to 24 players 

Tis'o parallel hnes are drawn on the ground at a distance of 
five 3 ^rds from each other The space between these hnes is 
the pond The players are divided up mto two equal teams 
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%vhich line up on each side of the pond The play leader stands 
at one end of the pond When he shouts ‘In the pond’ all the 
players of both sides jump into the pond When he shouts 
‘ Out of the pond ’ all jump backwards out of the pond If any 
player does not jump right out of the pond he has to jom the 
other side If he does not obey either order at once he has to 
join the other side If when the players are out of the pond 
the play leader shouts ‘ Out of tlie pond ’ and anyone makes the 
shghtest movement, he has to jom the opposite side Similarly 
if the players are m the pond and the play leader shouts ‘In the 
pond if anyone makes any movement he has to jom the oppo- 
site side. The side \vith most players after a certam time wins 

Points for the play leader 

1 To keep a sharp look-out for anyone who moves 

2 To give his commands quickly 

One Missing 

10 to 12 players 

The apparatus required is a number of Indian clubs or small 
flags or bottles or anything that will stand up 

The number of players must be one more than the number of 
Indian clubs The players are hned up with them backs to the 
hne of clubs At the command ‘ Quick march ’ the players march 
forward They keep on marchmg until the leader blows his 
whistle At the sound of the whistle the players all rush back 
and try to secure possession of a club One player will be left 
without a club This player then falls out The players are 
again hned up with their backs to the hne of clubs which are set 
up m hne, agam one club bemg left out The same procedure is 
gone through, and so on imtil only one player is left. This 
player is the winner If there are a large number of players, two 
clubs may be removed at a tune 

Points for the play leader 

1 To see that aU the players march away properly m hne 
There will be found a tendency on the part of some to go slowly 
and lag behmd 

2 To see that there is no lookmg roimd by any players as 
the players march away 
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3 To vary the distance the .players are allowed to -go befoire 
the whistle is bloNyn 

, Kabadi or Hu-tm-Tu' 

t j 

These rules are -followed tn Olympic Toumdments and- are novi 
being adopted throughout India 


Playei s 

Each side consists of 9 players 
Length of game 

In a match the game consists of a number of periods with an 
interval of about five rmnutes between each After each period 
there is a change of homes 

The play-ground or court 

The game is played in a rectangular court 40' X 31' m size It 
is divided mto two equal parts — ^halves or homes (20' x 31') — by 
a midhne The mam court is 40' X 25' (each home, 20' x 25') and 
there are two lobbies, 3' m width, along the length on both sides 
of the court 

The game is played normally m the mam court and the lobbies 
only come mto play m the ‘struggle’ There is a baulk hne in 
each home at a distance of 8 feet from the midhne It is desirable 
to have about 15 feet of clear space all round the court 

The game 

j 

The play is started by a toss The side wmnmg the loss chooses 
its home and sends out the first raider After that eaclr side 
alternately sends out its raiders The raider starts the ‘cant’ 
before he enters the home of the opposite side He enters with 
a cant and tries to touch as many opponents' — anti-raiders or 
^ long as he IS able to continue the cant and return home 
safely The antis try to avoid bemg touched, and they can also 
try to catch and hold the raider so that he cannot escapfe and 
reach his home Svithm the cant A ‘cant’ is a verbal soimd of 

^Inquiries for copies of the rules can be made to Dr M N 
Nalu, B^c , MA!B s , Hon Secretary, Akhil Maharashtra Shareerika 
Shikshan Mandal, 418 Shamvar, Poona 2 
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T)ne or more approved syllables, eg Hu-tu-tu, repeated conti- 
nually withm the course of one respiration ‘Struggle’ is said to 
have started immediately a raider and an anti touch each other 
When such a struggle starts the lobbies come mto the field of 
play. Only one player can enter the opponents’ home for raid- 
ing If more than one do all of them will be called back by the 
umpire and that side’s turn of raidmg is over 
An anti is put out of the game if 
(i) He IS touched by a raider who has reached his home safely 
(u) He has touched or taken part m holdmg'^ a raider who 
reaches his home safely 

(lu) He goes out of the boundaries of the play-field 
(iv) He touches the raider’s home with any part of his body 
while the raid is on 

If an anti, who is counted out for any of these reasons, takes 
part m catchmg or holdmg the raider, the raider will be taken as 
having reached his home safely, thus putting out all the antis 
who had attempted to hold or catch the raider 
A raider is out if 

(i) He does not completely cross the baulk hne once durmg 
his raid (He need not cross the Ime if he touches an 
anti, or an anti touches him before he reaches the hne ) 

(u) If he cannot contmue his cant m the opponent’s home and 
is then touched by an anti 

(in) If he cannot reach his home safely (Reachmg home safely 
means to touch any part of his home field with any part 
of his body, havmg come back normally, or havmg escaped 
from a struggle successfully) 

(iv) If he goes out of the boimdaries of the play-field 
Rough play m the form of hair pulhng, puttmg the hand over 
the raider’s mouth, pushing a player out of the boundaries, etc 
IS penalized, the player who commits the fault bemg counted 
‘ out ’ and the player against whom the fault is committed bemg 
declared ‘not out’ Shoutmg, obstructmg or creatmg a noise is 
also penalized m the same way after due wammg The Captain 
of each team, however, is allowed to instruct his side or speak 
to the umpire When all the players of one side are out a ‘Lona’ 

IS said to be made against that side and the opposmg side is 
declared as havmg made the Lona The play os then started 
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again, all the players of both sides taking part as in the begin- 
ning of play 

Counting 

(i) For each player of a side who is out the opposing side 
scores 10 points 

(u) When a Lena is made against a side the winners of the 
Lona score 20 points 

The side whidi scores most pomts durmg the set period of the 
game vans the match 
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